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Art.  I.  An  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  Divine  G&oemmeni^  and  the 
Sovereignty  of  Divine  Grace*  By  Edward  Williams,  DJ).  8vo. 
pp.  502* 

(Concluded from  page  5\*  of  our  January  Number,) 

THE  fifth  Chapter  of  this  valuable  work,  is  distributed  into 
^  three  sections ;  of  which  the  first  is,  ‘‘  Of  Moral  Government 
as  it  relates  to  the  aspect  and  design  of  the  Gospel.”  Here  it 
is  remarked,  that  we  should  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
actual  boundaries  of  revealed  truth,  as  existing  among  men, 
and  the  gracious  aspect  of  it,  according  to  a  plan  of  moral 
Government.”  As,  in  the  dispensations  of  divine  Providence, 
there  are  many  things  which  may  be  considered  as  universal 
blessings,  of  which  the  actual  participation  is  limited ;  so,  in  the 
dispensations  of  divine  mercy,  the  possession  of  privilege  is  par¬ 
tial,  but  its  exhibition,  general.  Even  in  those  economies  which 
appear  the  most  restricted,  (as  those  relating  to  Abraham  and 
his  family,  and  to  the  Jews' as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  people,) 
there  is  nothing  in  the  promise  of  acceptance  exclusive:  on 
the  contrary,  proselytes  were  encouraged,  and  no  one  who 
was  disposed  to  assert  a  claim  according  to  .tlie  authorized 
prescription,  would  have  been  rejected.  The  instruments  by 
which  the  blessing  was  to  be  conveyed,  were  few,  and  specially 
chosen ;  but  the  objects  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  were  the 
whole  human  race.  For  wise  ends  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the 
Jews  were  distinguished  by  many  peculiar  institutions,  and 
P*^rved  a  distinct  people ;  but  the  treasure  of  divine  good¬ 
ness  was,  in  no  age,  to  be  'confined  to  the  lineal  descendants 
cl  Abraham.  If,  therefore,  the  gospel  was  not  limited 
coder  these  prior  dispensations,  we  can  have  no  reason  to 
•oppose  that  it  is  limited  under  its  present  brightest  displays, 
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and  when  the  command  is  express,  that  it  be  preach* 
ed  to  every  creature  under  heaven.e*  That  it  has  not, 
long  before  now,  been  proclaimed  in  all  lands,  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  any  restriction  of  the  divine  benevolence,  but 
to  the  criminal  neglect  of  man.  It  is  pne  part  of  the  divine 
economy,  to  make  us  the  almoners  of  his  bounty  to  one  another, 
so  that,  for  a  variety  of  blessings  and  advantages  necessary  to 
their  well-being,  nations  and  individuals  are  mutually  dependent. 
Of  how  much  vaJue  thi^  constitution  of  things,  in  rivetting  the 
links  of  society,  in  expanding  our  charities  towards  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  in  calling  into  exercise  innumerable  feelings  and 
attachments  greatly  conducive  to  happiness ;  a  moments  reflection 
will  convince  us.  The  author  of  spiritual  blessings,  is  also  the 
author  of  temporal  benefits;  and  in  his  distribution  of 
both,  he  pursues  a  similar  plan.  He  treats  us  as  the  subjects 
of  his  government,  and  binds  us  under  weighty  responsibilities 
to  exe^u^,  in  behsdf  of  ^ch  other,  his  published  deigns.  To 
have  given  the  ^spel  directly  to  every  human  bei^?  would 
have  required  a  miraculous  procedure,  unworthy  of  me  Deity, 
inasinucb.as  it  would  have  suspended,  without  icea^un,  ^t^rulesof 
mon4  dispensation:  nor  could  tuiy  thing  more  be  consistently  ex- 
pec^d  frdip  the  Supreme  Governor,  than  to  issue  commandsin 
hivour  of  all,  and  supply  inducements  for  thw  accompHshmeDt. 
The  precious  grant,  therefore,  directed  to  tiie  whole  human  race, 
is  committed  to  a  few,  with  a  charge,  transferred  to  each  suc¬ 
cessively  to  whom  tlie  blessing  is  imparted,  to  communicate 
the  treasure  ;  and  he  who  refuses,  either  to  accept  it  himself,  or 
to  employ  his  exertions  to  extend  the  benefit,  violates  the  greatest 
of  '  obligations.  On  those,  accordingly,  who  k^p  back  the 
heavenly  gift  from  others,  reste  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of  all,  who, 
through  such  default,  perish  for  lack  of  knowl^ge.  To  such 
persons  espcScially,  and  indeed  to  all,  we  earnestly  recommend 
a  consideration  of  tHefollowing  remarks. 

'  From  this  discussion  it  is  natural  to  infer,  that  to  be  unooncerned 
about  the  propagation  of  the 'gospel  among  the  Heathen,  the  Ma- 
bommedans,  the  Jews,  and  ignorant  people  of  every  name,  is  a 
crime  of  no  small  magnitude,  and  yet  too  common  among  those  who 
call  thems^ves  Christians.  How  can  such  persons  pray  thy  ki^* 
dom  come,”  without  condemning  themselves  by  the  very  petition 
they  utter  ?  The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  being  suf* 
.  ciently  established,  God  does  not  emplo3r  miracles  fpr  its 
gation,  but  leaves  it  with  the  subjects  m  his  government  as  a  sacw 
aeposite,  which  they  are  to  use  and  .to  cixculate  for  ^e  benefits 
otbere*  Accordfog  to  his  pl^  of  mox^  government,  it  is  sidije^^ 
tp  tbe.same  issue  with  other  providenti^  events,  still  under  the  con- 
tfoj.  of  ^vej;eigp  prero^tive  in  raising  iip  instruments  and  pr^ 
their  way*  Aud  tiiis  is  an  argum^t  wby  we  should,  with 
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holy  promptitude,  improve  eveiy  favourable  opportunity  that  pre* 
gents  Itself  to  encourage  all  suitable  characters,  to  send  them  forth 
with  ardent  supplications,  that  they  may  diffuse  the  **  sweet  savour  of 
Christ,”  and  the  salutary  streams  of  the  Gospel ;  and  to  charge  them^ 
that  they  communicate  to  others  the  pure  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity,  and  exemplify  them  in  their  own  tempers  and  practice. 
Ought  not  opulent  merchants,  statesmen,  and  sovereigns  to  take 
this  into  account  ?  The  poor  sheep  in  tlie  wilderness  perish  for  want 
of  pasture  and  of  shepherds,  while  alas !  countless  millions  of  money 
are  expended  in  destroying  men’s  lives,  or  are  lavished  on  pleasures 
and  follies,  which  in  the  end  involve  their  votaries  in  disquietude, 
remorse,  and  perdition.  May  British  influence  continue  no  longer 
80  criminally  dormant  in  reference  to  this  momentous  object !  And 
when  at  any  time,  missionaries  are  employed  for  this  benevolent 
purpose,  may  they  be  men  of  God,  whose  hearts  and  lives  are  trans- 
scripts  of  the  gospel  of  peace !’  pp.  225, 226. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  aspect  of  the  gospel,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  design  of  Gh>d  in  its  bestowment.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  involved  in  great  perplexity  by  inaccurate 
statement.  Some  persons  do  not  distinguish  between  purpose, 
considered  as  in  God,  the  source  of  it,  in  which  respect,  it  must 
be,  like  his  essence,  one  and  undivided ;  and,  regarded  as  it 
relates  to  different  objects,  in  which  view,  it  is,  like  them, 
greatly  diversified.  Others  again,  not  distinguishing  between 
his  sovereign,  and  what  is  usually  called  his  rectoral  will, 
speak  of  the  divine  designs,  as  if  God  were  capable  of 
disappointment.  His  will,  absolutely  considered,  refers  to  what 
he  designs  himself  to  accomplish,  whether  it  be  for,  in,  or  by 
his  creatures ;  and  it  is  obvious  this  cannot  be  frustrated.  His 
will  as  a  moral  Governor,  or  his  rectoral  will,  regards  man; 
whether  in  fact  the  subject  of  special  grace  or  not,  merely  as 
an  accountable  agent,  treats  him  as  such,  declares  what  is  right, 
&fibrds  the  means  of  performing  it,  and  proclaims  the  conse¬ 
quence  both  of  yielding  and  of  refusing  compliance.  The  moral 
tendency  of  this  display  of  ends  and  inducements,  is  plainly,  the. 
obedience  and  well  being  of  the  subject.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
inducements  to  obey  are  infinite,  while,  on  the  other,  every  thin^ 
is  supplied  which  might  deter  from  transgression.  Death  ana 
life,  happiness  and  misery  are  set  before  us.  Now,  as  the  Divine 
Being  has  no  secret  reservations,  no  decree  that  any  shall 
not  obey;  as  he  has  afforded  every  allurement  to  fulfil  his 
commands,  and  provided  every  check  against  negligence  and 
rebellion ;  and  as  the  will  of  a  Governor  is  to  be  deduced  from 
bis  public  acts ;  it  is  plain  that,  considered  in  that  character, 
bis  design  is  *  not  to  condemn  the  worlds  but  that  the  world 
through  Christ  might  be  saved,^  Yet,  since  he  has 
sot  sovereignly  designed  to  insure  compliance  from  all  the 
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subjects  of  his  realm,  by  giving  them  a  right  disposition ;  aiuf 
since  he  knows  what  is  in  man,  if  left  to  himself;  he  must  foresee 
that  many  will  continue  impenitent,  and  reject  the  offers  of  \m 
mercy.  As  a  Lawgiver,  he  determines  the  event  only  hypothe¬ 
tically,  as  is  implied  in  governing  by  inducements  ;  but  the  al¬ 
ternative  is  fixed  : — while  as  a  Sovereign,  he  secures  whatever 
end  he  designs  ; — and  failure  is  impossible.  Hence  it  is  in¬ 
ferred,  that  though  the  moral  end  of  God’s  rectoral  will  is  not 
always  accomplished,  yet  his  expectations  can  in  no  respect 
fail  of  fulfilment.  His  purpose  as  a  Sovereign  regards  good 
ends,  which  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  though  known  to  us 
only  by  prediction  or  by  eventual  accomplishment ;  but  his  design 
as  a  Governor,  respects  means,  and  the  consequences  of  their 
being  improved  or  neglected  :  and  though  the  object  of  the 
means,  or  the  end  which  in  their  own  nature  they  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  effect,  is  not  obtained ;  yet  the  design  to  give 
them,  and  to  deal  with  men  accordingly,  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
frustrated.  Our  disobedience  does  not  subvert  the  faithfulness 
of  God,  or  perplex  his  counsels  by  unforeseen  events.  For  a 
full  and  accurate  discussion  of  this  important  topic  as  applied 
to  God ; — to  those  persons  who  are  ultimately  saved ; — ^to  thos# 
who  are  not ; — to  divine  law ; — to  the  death  of  Christ ;  together 
with  the  radical  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  a  judicions 
and  faithful  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we  refer  to  the 
work  itself. 

The  second  SiH^tion  is,  ‘‘  On  the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  or,  the 
obligation  of  all  ]^len  to  believe  it.”  An  agent  is  morally  obliged 
to  any  thing  within  his  physical  ability,  for  which,  all  things 
considered,  there  are  rational  inducements.  Physical  obligation 
is  absolute;  that  which  is  moral,  hypothetical,  deriving  its 
force  from  the  consequence,  and  leaving  the  subject  of  it  free 
iu  the  exercise  of  choice.  If,  therefore,  the  result  of  not  be¬ 
lieving  the  gospel  is  tlie  greatest  possible  evil,  it  follows,  that, 
to  obey  it,  there  is  the  highest  conceivable  obligation.  Mistakes 
on  tliis  subject  have  arisen  chiefly  from  not  distinguishing  between 
the  warrant  to  believe,  ’d\\A  moral  Jitness  for  the  exercise  of 
faith.  Men,  considered  as  sinners  merely,  have  the  former ;  but 
only  those  who  have  been  enlightened  to  perceive  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  Gospel  to  their  circumstances,  have  the  latter. 

Who  may  believe  is  one  thing,  who  will  is  another.”  If 
those  only  who  are  predestinated  to  believe,  b^  authorized  so 
to  do ;  men  must  either  at  first  believe  without  warrant,  which 
is  presumption,  not  faith ;  or  ascertain  their  election,  even 
while  in  unbelief,  which  is  absurd,  for  he  who  believe^ 
not,  is  condemned  already.”  The*  fact  and  grounds  of  this 
warrant  are  considered  and  established  in  the  work  on  our  table, 
and  the  arguments  supported  by  citations  from  Calvin,  Owen, 
PoLHiLL,  and  Charnock. 
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Another  source  of  mistake  respecting  the  extent  of 
obligation,  is  an  erroneous  notion  about  the  qualifications 
of  its  subjects.  To  constitute  a  person  accountable,  besides 
natural  faculties,  freedom,  and  suitable  inducements,  every 
kind  of  ability,  moral  as  well  as  natural,  has  been  considered  as 
requisite.  That  this  idea  is  false.  Dr.  Williams  remarks,  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  apj)ar^nt  from  the  consequence,  that  if  so,  the  more 
wicked  a  person  becomes,  the  less  he  is  obliged;  and,  on 
this*  supposition,  a  man  may  free  himself  from  accountability, 
and,  of  course,  from  ])unishment  altogether,  by  repeated 
acts  of  rebellion  and  the  indulgence  of  iniquity  !  For  it  is 
certain,  that  moral  impotence  is  constantly  increased  by  habits 
of  transgression.  The  following  quotation  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner,  how,  on  this  subject,  extremes  in  error  sometimes 
meet. 

*  It  appears  to  me,  I  own,  a  suqprisin^  instance  of  the  influence 
of  prejudice,  deduced  from  false  principles  and  associations,  that 
any  intelligent  persons,  acknowledging  the  New  Testament  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  divine  will,  should  scruple  to  confess,  that 
Jesus  Christ  and  all  his  benefits  are  there  proposed  to  the  acceptance 
of  men  as  sinners.  Is  the  Gospel  the  primary  instrument  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  sinners,  or  is  it  not  r  Who  can  hesitate  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative  ?  But  if  so,  can  it  address  men  in  any  other  character 
than  as  unconverted  ?  And  if  they  are  addressed  in  that  character, 
are  they  not  strictly  obliged  to  accept  of  the  heavenly  donation  ?  The 
negative  of  this  question  is  confronted  by  every  principle  of  moral 
obligation.  Beside,  the  rejection  of  Christ  and  his  great  salvation,  ranks 
with  crimes  the  most  aggravated,  and  involves  the  subjects  of  it  in 
the  deepest  guilt.  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  sab 
ration  He  who  rejects  God^s  testimony,  makes  him  a  liar and 
this  is  the  record,  or  testimony,  “  that  God  hath  given  to  us  (that  is 
in  the  Gospel)  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.'’*  If  the 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  commanded  to  be  preached  to  all  the  world, 
to  every  creature,  that  is,  to  all  men  in  all  nations,  for  the  obedience 
of  faith ;  how  can  the  consequence  be  evaded,  that  those  who  hear 
we  under  indissoluble  obligation  to  believe  the  record  in  its  full 
extent  ? 

‘But  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  abound  with^  calls, -invitations,  pro¬ 
posals,  and  inducements  to  sinners,  in  order  that  they  may  repent, 
believe,  and  obey, — with  awful  denunciations  for  their  want  of  com¬ 
pliance  ;  so  they  abundantly  testify  concerning  the  ignorance,  hard¬ 
ness  of  heart,  moral  impotence,  and  enmity  of  men  to  God,  to  his 
iaw,  and  the  light  of  truth,  while  they  continue  in  an  unregenerate 
state.  Now  the  question  is,  are  these  two  representations  to  be 
taken  in  their  JuU  extent,  or  is  one  of  them  to  be  reduced  in  meaning? 
The  consistent  Calvinist  asserts  the  former  ;  but  Pelagians  and  Hyper- 
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Calvinists  (for  they  occasionally  concur)  plead  for  the  latter.  The 
Pelagians  prefer  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  doctrine  of  human  de* 
pravity  ;  tne  Hyper^Calvinkts,  the  extent  of  the  gospel  call.  Now, 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  respectively  who  hold  both  extremes, 
(which  here  amicably  meet)  attempt  their  plan  of  reduction  or 
extenuation  on  the  very  same  principle,  viz.  That  moral  ability  ig 
requisite  to  constitute  moral  obligation.  It  is  plain,  from*  Scrip., 
ture,  says  the  Pelagian,  that  the  gospel  call  is  general;  therefort 
all  men  must  be  possessed  of  moral  ability  to  comply,  which  it 
incompatible  with  native  depravity.  But  it  is  plain  from  Scripture, 
says  tne  Hyper-Calvinist,  that  men  in  their  unregenerate  state 
arc  totally  depraved ;  iher^ore  the  gospel  call  is  addressed  only 
to  those  who  are  divinely  quickened  to  feel  their  need  of  the 
gospel  remedy. 

^  The  consistent  Calvinist  rejects  both  these  inferences,  and  ad¬ 
mits  the  above  statements  in  their  full  extent  of  meaning.  The 
reasons  are,  because  neither  can  be  denied  without  offering  great 
violence  to  the  plain  declarations  of  God's  word;  and  because 
both  may  be  perfectly  reconciled  on  satisfactory  principles.  These 
principles  are,— the  true  grounds  of  moral  obligation, — and  the 
difierence  between  the  rectoral  and.  the  sovereign  designs  of 
Gh)d.*  pp»  24f4^'"— 7* 

The  third  Section  is,  On  moral  government  as  it  relates 
to  tlie  rule,  object,  process,  effects,  and  consequences  of  the 
final  judgement.’’  In  relation  to  the  last  of  these  topics,  the, 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration  is  particularly  considered. 
It  is  shewn  that  they,  who  argue  for  the  final  resto¬ 
ration  of  all,  assume  false  principles';  and  that,  except,  there 
were  express  testimony  for  its  support,  there  can  be  no 
ground  to  infer  such  an  event.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
if  the  guilty  be  treated  in  equity,  no  mitigation  of  punishr 
ment,  much  less  entire  release  from  it,  can  ensue;  and.  where  is. 
the  evidence  tliat  sovereign  goodness  will  ever  interpose  to  sus¬ 
pend  its  operation.?  Objectors  to  the  peq>etuity  of*  misery 
proceed  in  their  reasonings,  on  the  assumed  notion  of  arbi- 
trory  inflictions — the  continuance  of  which  would  be  contrary 
to  benevolence;  and  of  sufferings  corrective  and  remedial, — a 
description  which  cannot  apply  to  the  pains  of  final  con¬ 
demnation.  On  the  contrary,  the  essential  character  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  however  benevolent,  as  it  is  necessarily  the  source  of. 
enjoyment  to  those  who  are  conformed  to  it,  must,  by  the. 
same  necessity,  occasion  the  misery  of  those  to  whom  it  is. 
oppose«l;  and  the  more  benevolent,  the  greater  w  ill  be  the. agony 
arising  from  goodness  slighted,  and  from  conscious  opposition. 
■'File  happiness  of  the  Deity  himself,  has  its  source  in  his  holy 
nature,  and  it  is  not  supposable  that  a  nature,  the  reverse 
of  that  with  which  is  connected  infinite  enjoyment,  can  be 
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hfippy.  Besides,  all  felicity  in  creatures,  must  arise  from 
participation ;  for  as  God  is  the  inexhaustible,  so  he  is  its 
only  source;  and  how  can  such  participation  subsist  where 
the  character  is  contrary?  Deity  is  ever  the  same;  the  un¬ 
alterable  stahdard  of  perfection,  and  the  sole  fountain  of 
blessedness.  Where  he  finds  conformity  to  himself,  he  imparts 
of  his  fullness  ;  but  by  opposition  of  nature,  the  overflowing 
stream  is  diverted  from  it's  course,  and  leaves  the  rebellious, 
destitute  and  wretched.  Hell  is  therefore  the  loss  of  the  chief 
^^ood ;  atld  the  consciousness  of  that  loss  converts  what  is  in 
itself  infinitely  amiable,  into  an  occasion  of  unspeakable  wretch¬ 
edness.  Thus  God  is  at  once,  ‘‘  love,”  ana  a  consumino 
piRE not  arbitrarily,  but  essentially ;  not  because  of  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  him,  but  because  the  very  same  properties  are  the 
spring  of  immortal  felicity  to  some,  and  the  occasion  of  misery 
and  despair  to  others,  according  as  they  are,  or  are  not,  coi|- 
Vortned  to  his  likeness.  Sitibe,  therefor^,  ^Ho^  persons  •  who 
atie  banished  ftom  Ghd's  presence  and  the  glory  of  his 
power,”  havte  the  cause’  of  that  sa(^  exile  exclusively  in  them¬ 
selves;  atad  since  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  ever,  be 
removed,  whence  can  we  infer  their  future  restoration?  They 
are  constant  offenders  as  well  as  sufferers,”  and'  for  these 
writers  to  speak  of  a  liberation  from  punishment,  without  alt 
alteration  of  diatacter  ;'or  to'‘‘  repre^nt  Hell  as  a*  prison  for 
the  i!iiitocent,'who  are  confined’bjr  arbitrary  power’,  in' consi¬ 
deration  of  a'  fciv  past  offeftcesj  artid  who  wbuld^  be  very 
good,  obedient  atid  nappy,  ^  w^re  they'  emancipated  is  but 
to  proclaim  their  ovtn’  ignofknce,  and  to  delude  themselves 
aiid  others.  Ar^ments^  therefore^  from  “  Divine  Love,  Im- 
motabllrty,  Wisdom,  &c.”  are'  in  this  excellent  work,  justly 
retorted  up'cM'  their*,  authors;  and  tlieir  remarks  upon  the 
terms  ‘‘  everlasting,**  “ , eternal,”  &c.  shewn  to  be  altogether 
irrelevant!  Ant^edently  to  any  consideration  of  those  terras, 
that  future  punishment  may  be^  endless',  is  fully'  proved ;  but 
when,  however  capable  of  a  restriefted  interpr^ation  in  som^'' 
connexions,  thcir  jiecuKar  _appKcation_jn  reference  to  this 
topic  IS*  regarded,')  the  evidence ‘for  the  alvful  fact  becomes 
incontrovertible. 

Chapter  the  shtth  contains  a-  view'  of  Sovereignty  as  a 
divirie  prerogative^  and  of  its  exercise  in  adopting  ends  and 
means:*’  After  vindicating  the  term  from  a  charge  of  being' 
unscriptural,  the  author  proceecls  to  explain  and  demonstrate  the 
proposition.  We  have  already  ^noticed  the  austere  aspect  which 
this'  delightful  attribute'  has,  in  the  representations  of  some, 
i>ceti  made  to  assume;  parti^arly  when  referred  to  as  an  in¬ 
scrutable,  but  awful,  source  of  suffering,  distinct*  from  Equity. 
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We  do  not  wonder  that  a  system  involving  such  a  notion,  should 
be  objected  to,  as  surrounding  .the  throne  of  heaven  with  un* 
amiable  severity  ;  or  that  it  should  be  described  as  rigid  and 
gloomy ;  calculated  to  repress  every  joyful  sentiment  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  receive  it,  and  to  fill  them  with  groundless  and 
terrible  apprehensions.  No  arguments  deduced  from  absolute 
supremacy  and  subordinate  dependence,  can  support  an  idea 
of  Deity  so  opposed  to  revealed  truth,  and  to  the  first  principles 
of  Reason.  The  work  before  us  is  pre-eminently  clear  and 
accurate  in  its  statements  and  reasonings  on  this  subject,  and 
eidiibits  a  lovely  view  of  the  Divine  Being  in  the  exercise 
of  this  glorious  prerogative.  The  doctrine  is  first  stated  to 
be — ‘‘  That  God  possesses  an  absolute  right  to  will,  what¬ 
ever  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  fixed  purpose,  his  nature, 
and  perfections ;  or,  in  one  word,  his  Equity.^  Then,  after 
some  explanatory  observations,  the  author  proceeds, 

*  Let  it,  therefore,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  supreme^ 
prerogative,  the  right*  of  sovereignty  now  asserted,  excludes  all 
purpose  and  conduct  of  God  that  is  inconsistent  witli  giving  to 
all  their  due;  for,  a  supposed  purpose  of  withholding  uom  any 
one  his  just  claim,  would  be  unequitable.  Far  be  it  from  roe  to 
ascribe  to  the  infinitely  good  and  perfect  being  a'  prerogative  to 
violate  rectitude!  These  things  considered,  our  proposition  first 
proposed  for  demonstration,  may  be  rendered  a  little  more  specific 
and  more  appropriate  to  the  intended  purpose  of  this  work,  thus : 
The  Sovereignty  of  God  implies,  an  absolute  right  to  will  and 
to  do  whatever  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  Equity  tvhich  gives 
to  all  accountable  moral  agents  their  due.  The  importance  of  this 
proposition,  if  true,  as  a  principle  in  Theology,  must  be  evident 
to  all  who  have  duly  attended  to  the  subject.  If  God  were  not 
essentially  sovereign^  in  the  sense  now  explained — not  only  the 
bible  would  be  an  unintelligible  book,  difficulties  insuperable  would 
attend  all  its  other  doctrines,  and  every  supposed  system  would 
be  full  of  perplexities,  but — there  would  be  in  ray  view  no  system 
of  religion  or  even  morality  worth  contending  for.  And  yet  if 
this  doctrine  be  established,  what  becomes  oi  the  popular  outcry 
against  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Grace  ? 

*  That  Sovereignty,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  prerogative 
essential  to  Deity,  might  appear  to  an  impartial  mind  from  this  one 
general  consideration,  that  it  is  a  real  excellency^  an  obvious  and 
universally  acknowledged  excellency,  in  all  rational  beings,  to 
possess  and  exercise  a  prerogative  similar  in-kind,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  prevails.  Therefore,  as  this,  no  less  than 
every  other  “  good  and  perfect  gift,*’  proceeds  from  God,  he  must 
possess  it  in  an  infinite  degree.*  pp.  292—4. 

The  doctrine  itself  is  then'  established  at  length  from  the 
topics  of  God’s  self-existence  and  independence” — his  all- 
sufficiency  and  absolute  liberty” — “  the  essential  imperfection 
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of  all  creatures” — “  divine  wisdom”  —and  “  the  chief  end  for 
which  all  tiling  were  made.”  The  remarks  upon  God’s 
absolute  liberty,  are  worthy  of  close  attention,  as  admirably 
and  completely  exposing  the  fallacy  of  certain  representa¬ 
tions  of  will,  which  have  given  rise  to  mistakes  far  from 
hannless,  and  which  have  of  late  acquired  an  increased  cur¬ 
rency.  That  a  self-moving  power  should  be  attributed  to 
the  will,  is  singular,  since,  were  it  possible,  it  would  be  a  great 
imperfection.  Whatever  actions  proceeded  from  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  must  be  entirely  destitute  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice ;  for, 
in  estimating  the  morality  of  any  choice,  the  object  designed 
must  be  regarded,  whereas  on  the  hypothesis  adverted  to, 
there  could  be  no  influencing  object  at  all.  Every  act  which 
excludes  the  employment  of  the  understanding,  must  be  ir¬ 
rational,  and,  of  course,  degrading  to  any  intelligent  being; 
yet  if  the  suggestions  of  intellect  have  any  predisposing  energy, 
go  far  the  will  admits  of  foreign  impulse.  Besides,  if  the 
will  absolutely  originates  actions,  conduct  is  no  longer  an 
index  of  the  disposition ;  for  were  the  volitions  subject  to  no 
prior  influence,  a  very  bad  being  might  as  well  be  expected 
to  act  in  one  way  as  in  another.  Fruits  would  not  be  indi¬ 
cative  of  quality,  but  ‘‘  men  might  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and 
figs  of  thistles,’^''  It  is  here  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  will  is  the,  mere  organ  of  power  y  and  its  volitions,  whether 
in  subordinate  agents  or  in  the  Supreme  agent,  the  unfolding 
of  disposition.  This  w  e  regard  as  an  important  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  is  established  no  less  by  appeals  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  than  to  reason  and  scripture ;  and  its  application  to 
various  points  of  polemic  theology,  will  be  found  of  the  highest 
utility.  At  the  close  of  this  section,  in  which  it  is  demon¬ 
strated  that  God  has  an  “  absolute  right  to  will  and  to  do,  what- . 
ever  is  not  inconsistent  with  equity, — that  equity  which  gives 
to  all  accountable  moral  agents  their  due,”  the  author  thus 
expresses  himself, 

*  I  am  not  aware  of  any  objections  that  may  be  urged  against 
the  preceding  arguments  Vith  any  plausibility.  "If  remains,  Uierc- 
fore,  to  notice  the  obvious  consequences  wrhich  naturally  flow  from 
the  proofs  given.  It  follows,  first,  that  God  had  an  absolute 
^ight  to  predestinate  whom  he  pleased  of  his  rational  creatures 
to  grace  and  obedience,  faith  and  good  works,  happiness  and 
glory.  Secondly,  that  God  had  an  absolute  right  to  redeem  some 
of  the  human  race  from  sin  and  misery  with  a  sovereign 
Thirdly,  that  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  confer  special  favours 
upon,  and  to  infuse  gracious  principles  into  whom'  he  pleases, 
fourthly,  that  God  has  an  absolute  right  to  determine  the  wUl  of 
^  free  agent  by  his  gracious  influence  on  the  heart,  whence  all 
^utuou^  determinations  take  their  immediate  rise.  Finally,  that 
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God  has  m  absolute  right  to  cause  all  those  who  are  saints,  to 
persevere  in  a  state  of  grace  and'  obedience  into  everlasting  sal*- 
▼ation«— -Every  one  of  these  consequences,  I  conceive,  follows  in. 
evitably  from  the  doctrine  before  proved ;  nor  does  there  appear 
any  implication  of  what  is  unequitoble,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
but  much  that  is  kind,  benevolent,  and  merciful.  By  rejecting 
this  doctrine  we  admit  glaring,  contradictions  and  endless  confusion; 
by  allowing  it  we  introduce  consistency  and  order,  and  possess  a  ra¬ 
tional  ground  of  faith  and  hope,  and  a  sublime  and  edifying  view 
of  the  divine  character.*  pp.  S02— 3. 

Should'  any  persons  revolt  at  these  inferences,  they  ought, 
at  least,  botli  to  weigH  the  proofs  of  the  original  position, 
and  to  consider  whether  the  inferences  are  not*  redly-  implied 
therein. 

From  a  contemplation'  of  Sovereignty  regarded  as  a  divine 
prerogative,,  we  are,  in  the  second  section,  introduced  to  a 
view  of  that  attribute  as  it  relates  to  ends  and  itieans.  Here 
a  variety  of  most  interesting  yet  difficult  subjects  arc 
discussed,  with  a  clearness  of  method,  a- perspicuity  of  style, 
a  force  of  * argument,  and  a  pious  sublimity,  of  reflection,?  seldom 
equdled.*  Whether  all  our  readers  will  concur  in  every:  state¬ 
ment,  or  not,  of  the  ability  displayed  there  will  be  but  one 
opinion.  Many  a  student' of  the  best  of  sciences,  will  doubt¬ 
less  feel  himself  indebted  to  the  author^,  for  important  as¬ 
sistance  in  his  researches.  As  all' intelligent  beings  act  from 
design,  and  as  it  is  the  province  of  wisdom  to  seek  the 
best  ends  by  the  most  laudable  means,  the  first  inquiry  is, 
whai  is  the  ultimate  eiid'of  God'  in  establishing  a  moral 
system  of  human  inteUigeUt  creatures?  In  reply  to  this,  we 
have  th*e  following  train  of  reflection.  Prior  to  decretive 
choice,  every  thing  stood'  in  the  divine  all-sufficiency,  and 
in  the  rank  of  mere  possibilities : — Though  ho  effect  can  be 
infinite,  yet  the  adoption  of*  one  system  in  preference  to  all 
others,  will  be  excellent  according  to  the  designii^  cause : — 
though  in  the  amazing  plan  of  creation  and  ftovidence, 
there  are* imperia  in  imperio,  or  in  the'lan^age  of  Ezekiel, 
^  a"  wheel  ‘  within  a  whect,*  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
all  the  paHs^  however  numerous'  and  complicated  to  our  view, 

compose  one  grand  whole  Admitting  divine  prestiience,  the 

resuli  of 'free  agency  must  have  been  known; «  before  any 
creatures  exereii^  their  free  will;  and  yet,,  with  perfect  fore¬ 
knowledge*  of-^  events,  God  produced  those  beings  and' ga^ 
those  eapaeities,  without  which  neither  the  use  nor  the  abuse  of 

liberty  could  have  taken  place* — After 'apostacy^  and  ruin,  men 
wMldinot^  reeover  tliemselves  without  *  the  intervention*  of  a 

neeesskatinjg  cause. — Thirt  cause*,’  as*it  refers ’to  gbod*'ohly,  is 
a  sovereign  one,  but  *  Equity  alone  *  has  exercise’  in  'rcferenrcc 
to  defection  and  to  crimes,  as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of  them* 
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source  oC  failure  is  not  in  Gk)d,  but  in  the  creature : — The 
occasion  for  its  .occurrence  was  afforded  by  the  exercise  of 
Equity : — Man*  was  not  permitted  to  fall,  nor  are  any  re¬ 
deem^  without  reason: — There  was  a  higlier  end  tlian  the 
display  of  Equity: — The  ultimate  one  was,  the  glory  of  re¬ 
deeming  grace  through  Jesus  Christ: — But  this'  ultimate,  is 
different  from  the  chief,  end: — The  chief  end  cannot  be*  an 
object  of  Sovereignty^  since  it  admits  not  of  choice:  but  the 
ultimate  one  proceeds  from  a  display  of  that  attribute.  These 
positions  have  all  their  appropriate  evidence  adduced,  and  their 
difficulties  attentively  considered. 

From  a  view  of  the  end,  the  author  proceeds  to- notice  the 
means,  employed;  in-  this  system;  respe^ing  which  he  ob- 
sefYes,  that 

*  A  provision  of  means  of  recovery,  by  a*,  concerted  methodt 
before  offenders  had  existence,  implied  a  certainty <  of  their  future 
fall  into  a  lost  condition.  If  the  event  was  where  would 

be  the  wisdom  or  the  need  of  a  redeeming  plan  prior  to  the  event>r 
And  if* the  agent  was  free  from  compulsion  ana  restraint— especi¬ 
ally  if  made  upright,”  or  **  created  in  knowledge,  righteousness^  and 
true  holiness,” — how  was  his  fall  so  infallibly  certain^tSA  to  a^ord 
a  sufficient  ground  for  the  antecedent  appointment,  of  a-  plan«  of* 
redemption,  the  ultimate  end  of  which  .must  have  been  fixed 
prior  to  the  means  of  its  accomplishment?  Is  it  conceivable,  that 
certa^ty  can  be  founded  on  uncertainty,?  Here,  then,  is^adjivine 
prescience f  without  a  divine  causation  of  the  event  :  the- former  i» 
necessary  for  the  Jormation  of  a  system  of  end  and  means,  whidi 
is  accomplished  by  a  progressive  series  of  events ;  the  latter  can 
no  moie  take  place  than  infinite  holiness  can  oppose  itself.  In 
short,  if  the  fml  aiid  crimes  of  men  were  not  foreseen  as  certain^ 
there  could  have  been  no  ultimate  end,  such  as  we  have  proved « to 
exist,  or  means  adopted  to  attain  it.  If  sovereignty  be  supposed  to 
appoint,  or  any  way  to  cause  the  introduction  of  sin,  or  the-  cri¬ 
minality  of  actions,  rectitude  would  be  no  rectitude,  and  sin  would 
he  no  sin :  the  folly  of  scepticism  and  the  madness  of  atheism  would 
hnd  an  excuse  at  least  in  theory,  though  the  sting  of  a -guilty  oon< 
science  would  still  remain.'  pp.  325 — 6. 

From  these  considerations  it  -  is  inferred^  first,  ^  That  Qod^ 
resolved,  for  a  time,  as  one  instance  of  sovereignty  in  the 
of  means,  to  conduct  himself  towards  our  moral  system, 
itt  strict^ equity f  whereby  an  innocent  occasion. would  be  given 
fer  the  cause  of  defectibility  to  shew  itself,  and  for  sovereign 
®«rcy  to  be  exercised  in  redemption  and  salvation.*  In  order  * 
to  foresee  the  defection  of  men  as  infallibly,  certahii  nothing, 
®ore  than  this  was  -  requisite  on  the  part  of  God.  For,  on» 
tbe  one  hand,  the  cause  of  defectibility  is  in  the  free  agOBt< 
^s^lf,  .npt  i4deed  by^  derivation,  for  that  is* impossible  ;  but  > 
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as  essentially  related  to  a  created,  and  therefore  a  limited 
nature:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  goodness,  the  holy  and 
virtuous  character,  of  every  free  act,  is  from  sovereign  bounty. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  defectibility  will  infallibly  display  itself 
when  permitted,  and  yet  no  obligation  could  rest  upon  Grod  to 
prevent  that  consequence ;  for, 

*  The  supposition  that  God  was  bound  to  preserve  a  free  agent 
from  sinning,  or  not  to  create  him  at  all,  is  full  of  atheistic  ab¬ 
surdities.  It  not  only  accuses  the  Divine  Being  of  having  actually 
done  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  or  of  having  not  done  what 
it  became  him  to  do;  whereby  the  objector  sets  ,up  his  own  wisdom 
and  judgment  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  supreme  intelligence : 
but  it  requires  also  one  of  these  absurd  conditions :  hrst,  that  God 
ought  not  to  do  good  by  creating  intelligent,  accountable  agents, 
because  it  would  prove  an  occasion^  however  innocent,  of  moral 
evil.  On  this  principle,  he  ought  not  to  enact  a  holy  law,  be¬ 
cause  he  foreknew  that  a  free  agent  would  transgress  it.  “  Where 
there  is  no  law,  there  is  no  transgression.”  But  how  absurd  to 
require  a  cessation  from  doing  good — and  the  enacting  of  a  holy 
law  is  doing  |:ood-^because  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  evil !  Does 
this  accord  with  any  right  principle,  any. conceivable  rule  of  pro¬ 
priety,  that  a  good  act,  law,  or  conduct,  should  be  avoided,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  or  uMl  be  abused  ?  Another  condition  equally  absurd, 
required  in  the  objection  is,  that  if  a  free  agent  be  created  at  all, 
he  ought  either  to  be  made  indefectible,  or  his  principle  of  de¬ 
fectibility  ought  to  be  counteracted,  by  the  gift  not  only  of  na¬ 
tural  ability,  but  also  the  bene  velle  itself.  The  former  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  is,  the  nature  of 
God  and  of  a  creature ;  and  the  latter  implies,  that  God  ought 
not  to  be  strictly  just  either  to  himself  or  to  hS  creatures,  lest 
this  should  afford  occasion  to  any  creature  of  becoming  not  strictly 
conformable  to  rectitude.  In*  short,  it  implies,  that  it  is  unequitable 
in  God,  not  to  be  so  favourable  as  to  prevent  sin.  WTiat  a  con¬ 
tradiction  both  in  terms  and  in  ideas !’ 

*  Can  it  be  any  thing  less  than  secret  atheism  in  the  human  heart 
that  can  require  such  absurd  conditions?  To  harbour  such  an  ob¬ 
jection,  is  not  only  unreasonable,  and  unprofitable,  but  impious  and 
ruinous.  Who  under  its  influence  can  value  the  gospel,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  remedy  against  an  evil  which  God  ought  to  have  prevented? 
W  no,  thus  minded,  can  love  a  law  'that  condemns  his  crimes,  and 
for  the  perfect  observance  of  which  he  is  not  qualified?  What 
beauty  or  glory,  or  even  what  equity,  can  such  a  jaundiced  and  en¬ 
vious  eye  behold  in  a  plan  of  moral  government  or  a  system  of  re¬ 
covering  grace  ?  Nay,  how  can  such  an  objector,  while  under  the 
influence  of  this  prejudice,  exercise  any  devout  or  virtuous  affection 
towards  that  supreme  Being,  who  has  not  prevented  sin,  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  prevent,  and  which  the  objection  absurdly  sup¬ 
poses  he  ought  to  have  prevented  ?  Let  the  unreasonable,  the  un¬ 
grateful,  the  rebellious  mind,  tormented  with  gloomy  suspicions, 
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that  wii  not  submit  by  faith  and  love,  humility  and  adoration,  gra- 
titude  and  cheerful  obedience,  to  the  Equity  of  God  in  permitting 
sin,  and  to  hia  Sovereignty  in  salvation  from  it,  read  his  character 
and  his  doom  in  these  words :  **  Then  he  who  had  received  one 
talent,  came  and  said,  Lord  I  knew  thee  that  thou  art  an  hard 
man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown,  and'  gathering  where  thou 
hast  nyt  strawed ;  and  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talent 
in  the  earth :  lo,  there  thou  hast  what  is  thine.  His  lord  an¬ 
swered  and  said  unto  him.  Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant,  thou 
knowest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have 
not  strawed:  thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to 
the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received 
mine  own  with  usury  (or  interest.)  Take  therefore  the  talent 
from  him  and  give  it  unto  him,  who  hath  ten  talents.  For  unto 
every  one  that  hath  (i.  e.  improves  by  cheer^l  diligence)  shall 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance;  but  from  him  that  hath 
not  (i.  e.  improves  not  by  cheerful  diligence)  shall  be  taken  away, 
even  that  which  he  hath.  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant 
into  outward  darkness ;  there  *shall  be  weeping  and  gnashi  ng  of 
teeth  pp.  328— 31. 

From  this  account  twq  classes  of  persons  will  dissent : 
those  who*  assert  that  sin,  in  jts  own  nature,  is  positive,  and 
those  who  plead  for  the  absolute  contingency  of  moral  events. 
The  former,  however,  would  do  well  to  consider  how  they 
can  exonerate  themselves  from  the  charge,  either  of  deny¬ 
ing  any  moral  turpitude  in  sin  at  all,  or  of  imputing  evil 
to  the  infinite  source  of  good:  the  latter,  to  be  consistent, 
roust  evidently  limit  divine  prescience.  Some,  indeed,  venture 
to  assert,  that  as  God,  though  omnipotent,  does  not  per¬ 
form  all  possibilities,  so,  though  omniscient,  he  does  not  know 
all  contingencies.  This  idea,  however,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  just  notions  of  these  respective  attributes.  From  their 
own  nature,  the  objects  of  power  must  be  finite;  those 
of  knowledge,  infinite :  as,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  cannot  be  an  infinite  exertion  of  power,  so,  on  the 
other,  there  cannot  be  in  Deity  a  dormant  ability  to  know. 
Omnipotence  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  actual  exertion 
of  any  energy  ad  extra ;  but  between  actually  knowing  and 
being  ignorant,  there  is  no  medium. 

Other  instances  of  Sovereignty  in"  the  choice  of  means, 
are, — ‘  the  appointment  of  a  general  Mediator^  and  a  special 
(discrimination  with  respect  tcT  the  Saviour,  and  the  saved.* 
In  considering  the  first  of  these  displays  of  Sovereignty,  the 
arguments  offered  in  defence  of  a  sup|>osed  absolute  mercy, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  penitence,  are  met  and  refuted ;  and 
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the  moral  iiecessky  of  the  mediatorial  e^^<fientis  estahligh* 
ed.  Im  ooticiii^  the  second,  k  is  shewn,  that,  besides  procnrii^ 
suHaUe  means  of  reconcHiadion,  by  his  di>edienee  to  the  law, 
and  by  ofTering  to  the  righteous  Oovernori  a^sacriftce  rf 
nnlimiled  worth — a  price  of  redemption  sufficient  for  aH— 
Christ  was  appointed  to  be  a  surety  for  the  actual  salvation 
of  those  who  eventually  enjoy  that  privilege.  In  the  foriDer 
capacity^  the  Messiah  appears  a's  the  messenger  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Governor ;  but  in  the  latter,  as  the  minister  of  sove¬ 
reign  erace.  By  the  one  office,  moraf  induoements,  and 
ground  of  acceptance  are  supplied,  which^  by  tlie  other, 
are  rendered  cfiecUial  for  the  ends  designed. 

Chapter  the  seventh  contains  a  view  of  the  Sovereignty 
of  MACE ;  first,  in  diffisrent  relations  generally,  fmd  then  as 
subjectiye  in  particular.  After  noticing  the  d^rences  which 
sadist  upon  the  subject  of  grace,  and  mentioning  the  genera]  . 
meaning'  of  the  term,  it  is  observed  that,  in  holy  scripture, 
the  word  sometimes  denotes — *  an  exhibition  of  divine  favour;* 
— at  other  times,  *  the  required  effect  of  that  exhibition;’— 
and  sometimes  again, — *  Divine  influence  generating  a  ^iritual 
principle ;  or  a  holy  state  of  mind  *  thus  produced.’  For  the 
oonflrmadon  of  these  statements,  a  variety  of  evidence  is  pro¬ 
duced,  together  with  many  incidental  remarks  and  inferences} 
as  appropriate  as  they  are  interesting.  Particidarly,  the  facts, 
that  the  same  graces  are  sometimes  attribnted  to  the  Spirit, 
and  at  others  represented  as  the  effect  of  the  word;  some 
times  declared  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  and  at  others  required 
as  the  duty  of  man;  are  illustrated  and  reconciled.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  influence,  in  which  consists  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  the  gospel,  and  without  which  even  a  scheme  of 
ethics  must  be  radically  defective,  is  vindicated  from  the  at- 
tachh  of  sceptical  philosophists,  and  supported  by  evidence 
judiciously  selected,  and  as  it  appears  to  us  irresistible.  From 
the  whole  discussion  arise  the  following  conclusions: — that 
grace  displayed  in  the  word,  though  sovereign  in  its  origin, 
compared  with  the  unworthiness  of  its  objects,  is  only  the 
benevolence  of  God  in  exercise,  in  relation  to  the  plan  and 
order  of  moral  government;  and  can  be  of  no  other  nature 
than  that  of  moral  means y  in  the  manner  of  a  proposal;— 
that  the  grace  which  is  merely  objective,  is  properly  and 
•xclusively  a  moral  cause ; — that  the  grace  which  consists  in 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  immediate  energy,  is  a  physical  cause,— that 
is,  a  eausa  which  produces  its  appropriate  effects  without  de¬ 
pending  on  the  intellect y  the  usilly  or  the  moral  agency  of 
the  subject; — that  of  the  three  ideas  expressed  by  the  term 
grace,  two  are  used  in  a  plain  and  proper,  and  one  in  a  fi- 
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gurative  Hense;— that  Christiao  graces,  as  reqmred  by  Oo4, 
and  as  exercised  by  man,  are  not,  in  fact,  produced,  ¥riihout  the 
joint  concurrence  of  both  objective  and  subjective  grace, — 
the  truth  of  the  word,  and  a  principle  from  tlie  Spirit; — 
and,  that  what  actually  determines  the  will  to  tlie  choice  of 
real  good,  properly  termed  motive,  consists  of  two  parts — an 
object  exhibit^,  and  a  principle  infused. 

The  principle  infused  is  sometimes  denomkiated  subjective 
^race,  the  consideration  of  whicli  oocupies  the  second  seotion 
of  this  chapter.  To  this  part  of  the  work,  we  would  par¬ 
ticularly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  They  will  fkid 
in  it  a  close  and  masterly  investigation  of  a  subject,  res¬ 
pecting  which,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  form  clear  and 
just  views.  That  we  should  have,  indeed,  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  manner  in  which  divine  grace  operates  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  change,  characterized  as  a  regeneration,  we  are 
tau^t  in  Holy  Sdripture,  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but,  in 
our  present  state,  unattainable:  yet  tliere  are. some  things  re¬ 
specting  it,  which  we,  even  now,  both  may,  and  ought  to 
bow ;  and,  of*  whatever  else  we  may  be  ignorant,  we  should 
be  especially  cautious  not  to  form,  much  less  to  propagate, 
wrong  notions  respecting  a  subject  so  essential  to  Christianity. 
If  it  is  not  requisite  to  understand  all  that  is  true,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  dangerous  to  believe  any  thing  which  is  false.  What, 
as  to  its  essential  nature,  and  precise  modal  distinctions,  that 
iiist  effect  of  divine  influence  upon  the  mind  is,  which  is 
the  source  of  aU  right  apprehensions,  becoming  aflfections, 
and  suitable  conduct  in  religion,  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to 
define:  but  that,  in  fact,  there  is  such  an  internal,  di¬ 
rect  result  of  divine  power,  is  alike  deducible  from  reason 
and  from  scripture.  Of  this  truth,  such  evidence  as,  to  a  canchd 
mind,  will,  we  conceive,  prove  convincing,  is  adduced  from 
both  these  sources.  For  a  complete  discussion,  therefore,  of 
the  principal  questions  which  arise  on  the  subject,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the'  work  itself:  but  as  we  regard  the  doc¬ 
trine  as  Imth  interesting  and  important,  especially  considering 
the  diversities  of  opinion  respecting  it,  we  shall  mnke  a  few 
remarks,  tending  to  obviate  tlie  most  popular  mistakes. 

Let  it  be  first  inquired,  in  what  subjective  grace  consists, 
Of  what  that  is,  which  constitutes  a  person  regenerate.^  In 
foply  to  this  question,  we  must  distinguish  between  what  is 
publicly  evidenced,  and  formally  recognized  in  divine  go- 
comment,  and  what  is  primary,  and  virtual  m  the  sight  of 
b^ween  what  exists  as  a  principle  merely,  and  what 
^  displayed  by  appropriate  exercis^.  No  man  can  ascertain 
duU  li^  is  the  subject  of  a  divine  change,  but  by  his  advance! 
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in  Christian  knowledge,  in  heavenly  affections,  and  in  righteous 
acts.  It  is  by  penitence  and  faith  only,  that,  according  to  the 
Gos|)el  rule,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  having  a  title  to  the 
blessings  which  belong  to  those  who  are  born  of  God.  Hence 
the  new  man  in  Holy  Scripture,  is  described,  in  a  variety  of 
places,  as  one  who  is  possessed  of  spiritual  understanding,  holy 
feelings,  and  virtuous  conduct.  It  is  in  this  practical  sense, 
that  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  is  called  upon  to  make  himself  a  new 
heart,  to  wash  and  purify  himself,  and  indeed,  to  possess  all 
the  sentiments,  and  perform  all  the  acts  of  a  ‘‘  new  man in 
other  words,  to  become  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  because 
he  possesses  all  the  requisite  grounds  of  accountability.  It  is 
in  this  sense  too,  that  the  word,  as  the  great  instrument  of  God’s 
government,  is  represented  as  the  means  of  our  regeneration. 
Whatever  is  required  of  us,  divine  truth,  in  some  way  objectively 
presented,  is  doubtless  the  moral  means  of  producing ;  so  that 
when  we  are  renewed  in  “  knowledge^  righteousnessy  and 
tt^e'holinesify^  we  are  spoken  of,‘  as  ‘‘  begotten  again  with  the 
word  of  truth.” 

But  besides  this  avowed  and  acknowledged  existence  of  the 
‘‘  new  wan,”  consisting  in  the  formation  of  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter  in  all  its  parts,  which  has  been  gradual  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  ;  in  producing  which  the  word  has  been  a  powerful  in¬ 
strument  ;  and  in  which  we  were  ourselves  active ; — there  is 
another  more  restricted  and  initial  sense,  in  which  a  man  may  be 
denominated  regenerate.  It  is  plain,  that  the  course  of  conduct 
and  the  state  of  mind  above  described,  must  have  a  beginning ; 
— tliat  they  must  have  a  cause ; — tliat  there  must  be  a  moment 
when  that  cause  commences  its  operations;  and  that  the 
change  then  produced,  must  be  instantaneous.  Every  man 
must  be  either  regenerate  or  unregenerate.  There  is  no  instant 
of  his  life,  when  he  is  not  in  either  the  one  or  the  other 
state  before  God.  The  transition,  therefore,  will  not  admit 
of  gradations.  Now  this  primary  change  in  the  mind  cannot  be 
rightly  called  sentimental,  since  it  is  antecedent  in  order,  both 
right  feelings  and  to  just  religious  views,  and  previously  essential 
to  their  very  formation  :  “ybr  the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness 
unto  him  :  neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are  spi- 
ritually  discerned,'^'*  It  is  not  any  external  irradiation  upon 
truth  presented  to  us,  like  the  beams  of  the  Sun  illuminating 
objects,  and  thus  rendering  them  clearly  discernible,  which 
will  ensure  a  proper  perception  of  them.  For,  though  the  effect 
of  holy  influence  on  the  mind,  when  we  contempate  truths 
which  had  often  before  been  presented  to  us,  is,  as  if  they  were 
surrounded  with  a  sudden  brightness ;  yet,  an  appeal  to  our 
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own  consciousness  at  the  time,  as  well  as  a*  moment’s  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  mental  operations,  will  convince  us  that  the 
change  is  really  within.  The  attention  is  arrested,  the  energies 
of  the  mind  are  called  into  exercise,  and  employed  with  an 
interest  and  a  complacency  before  unknown.  We  are  become, 
in  apostolic  language,  “ and  therefore,  judge  all 
ihingsJ*^  But,  by  the  unregenerate  man,  sacred  truth,  however 
clearly  proposed,  however  bright  it  may  shine  without,  will 
never,  be  properly  understood  ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  its  nature  to 
produce  anyeffect  on  tlie faculties,  by  disposing  them  to  asiiitable 
attention,  and  a  becoming  regard  to  its  dictates.  If  truth  can 
generate  nothing  morally  good,  unless  by  being  embraced;  and 
if  it  is  never  heartily  received  antecedent  to  the  renewal  of  the 
mind ;  to  consider  it  as  insti'umental  in  effecting  the  original 
change,  is  plainly  a  contradiction.  It  is  to  say,  that  the  due  re¬ 
ception  of  truth  is  the  cause  of  regeneration,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  regeneration  is  itself  the  cause  of  a  due  reception  of 
truth.  Thus  the  effect  is  the  cause  of  its  cause.  Regeneration 
then,  in  its  primary  sense,  cannot  include  the  actual  formation 
of  right  sentiments  and  religious  affections,  but  is  the  predis¬ 
posing  principle,  by  which  the  objects  morally  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  become  effectual  for  that  end.  Though  truths  of  an 
inferior  kind  require  only  a  good  understanding,  and  a  clear 
exhibition,  in  order  to  be  known  and  improve<l ;  both  scripture 
and  experience  evince,  that  something  more  is  necessary,  before 
we  shall  know  and  suitably  appreciate  those,  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  our  salvation.  There  is  an  opposition,  a  secret 
enmity  to  them,  in  a  mind  devoted  to  irregular  attachments, 
and  governed  by  the  lower  interests  of  this  transitory  life.  The 
loveliness  of  Deity,  the  grace  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  beauties 
of  holiness,  will  never  charm  one  who  is  enslaved  by  passion, 
and  accustomed  to  seek  all  his  pleasures  in  sensible  olyects, 
or  in  investigations  merely  literary  and  scientific.  The  more 
clearly  the  spiritual  nature  and  exalted  purity  of  heavenly  things 
are  represented,  the  more  forcibly  will  such  a  disposition  revolt 
from  them  as  uncongenial,  with  its  leelhigs.  Theremust  be  an  in¬ 
ward  corrective  power,  generating  a  new  taste, "aiid  producing  an 
^ptation  in  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  towards  the  exalted 
realities  of  which  the  Scriptures  testify,  before  there  will  be 
due  appreciation  of  their  value,  or  perce])tion  of  their  love¬ 
liness.  Ttiat  there  is  a  certain  upright  state  of  mind,  which,  an- 
twedent  to  esercises  of  will,  is  necc-ssary  towards  a  right  elec¬ 
tion,  when  objects  however  excellent  are  presented,  was  known 
even  to  Pagan  plnlosophers.  ‘‘  Rursus  voluntas  non  erit  recta, 
nisi  habitus  animi  rectus  fuerit :  ab  hoc  cnim  est  voluntas,” 
Seneca ;  and,  indeed,  the  proofs  of  it  are  in  every  man’s 
VoL.  XI.  '  X  X 
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consciousness,  and  within  his  observation.  To  love  the  very 
things,  which  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  practice  of  men  testily 
we  naturally  dislike,  is  the  very  essence  of  Christian  feeling ; 
but  will  the  mere  display  of  objects,  against  which  we  have  an 
enmity,  produce  affection  ?  If  indc^  our  alienation  were  the 
mere  result  of  intellectual  mistake,  a  correct  exhibition  of  truth 
would  remove  it  \  but  if  it  is  more  deeply  lakl,  if  it  is  founded 
in  nothing  less  than  opposition  of  heart  to  rectitude  and  holiness, 
as  they  really  are  in  themselves,  something  more  must  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  ignorance  that  is  is  not  merely 

that  of  one  who  wants  information,  but  that  of  one'  w  ho  has  no 
relish  for  the  objects  proposed,  and  who,  therefore, cannot  estimate 
their  worth ; — of  one  w^ho  wants  the  ability  to  enjoy  them.  The 
darkness”  of  which  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages,  does  not 
surround  the  objects  extenially,  but  it  hangs  over  the  mind,  and 
cannot  be  removed  but  by  His  shining  into  the  heart,  who  com^ 
manded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness.  As,  to  i)ersons 
unaccustomed  to  enjoy  any  pleasures  but  those  of  business  or 
society,  unsusceptible  of  impressions  from  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful,  nature  in  vain  unfolds  her  innumerable  charms ;  so,  to 
a  heart  depraved  and  worldly,  divine  grace  and  the  sanctity  of 
true  religion,  present  nothing  capable  of  affording  delight.  The 
most  skilful  touches  will  not  awaken  melody  from  an  instru¬ 
ment  out  of  tune,  nor  will  the  string  spontaneously  vibrate  to 
any  sound  but  that  with  which  its  tone  is  in  unison.  The 
Charmer  may  charm  wisely,  but  to  the  adder  which  stoppeth 
her  ears,  it  will  be  unavailing  skill.  To  spiritual  things  the 
ear  is  shut,  the  eye  is  closed :  the  working  of  God'e 
mighty  power^^  must  open  the  eyef  must  give  the  hearing 
ear,”  and  communicate  the  susceptilde,  the  feeling  heart;  or 
Christ  himself  may  exhibit  the  beauty  of  religion,  may  proclaim 
the  methods  of  mercy,  and  employ  means  the  best  adapted  to  en¬ 
sure  attention,  w  ithout  effect.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  must  be  in 
us,  must  “  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  must  circumcise 
the  heart  must  take  away  the  stone^*  and  ^^form  us 
for  himself  or  else  all  means  will  be  ineffectual.  The  tree 
must  be  made  good  before  it  will  produce  good  fruit,  and 
the  ground  must  be  prepared  before  it  receives  the  seed, 
or  else  it  will  continue  barren.  If  the  word,  which  is  that  seed, 
fall  on  sterile  or  a  thorny  soil,  whatever  its  virtue,  or  its 
quickeningpower,”  disappointment  will  be  the  only  harvest  we 
shall  ever  reap.  Although  the  grain  of  wheat  has  life,  it  w  ill  not 
grow  on  the  naked  rock.  Would  any  one  suppose  that  the  same 
truths,  if  presented  with  equal  clearness,  w  ould  aUke  succeed 
in  raising  the  sentiments,  which  in  their  own  nature  they  are 
•alculated  to  inspire,  when  addressed  to  Satan  and  to  the  Angel 
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Gabriel  r  Will  there  not,  in  every  case,  be  a  diversity  in  the 
corresponding  to  the  dilFerence  in  the  mind  addressed  ? 
Must  we  not,  hi  accuracy  of  conception,  suppose,  tliat  in  the 
niind  of  Adam,  previous  to  any  exercises  of  understanding  and 
will  towards  divine  objects,  there  was  a  certain  antecedent  con- 
gruity  with  them,  which  ensured  right  elections  ?  W'as  his 
rectitude  the  mere  effect  of  moral  means  ?  Could  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  good  inducements,  of  itself  effect  with  certainty  the 
right  volition  ?  Might  he  not  even  then  have  chosen  ill  ?  and 
if  so,  was  there  no  reason  why  he  did  not  ?  Do  the  brightness 
of  evidence,  or  the  suitableness  and  excellence  of  objects,  give 
a  holy  sanity  to  the  intellectual  and  voluntary  faculties  ;  or  a 
correct  principle  to  the  heart  ?  If  so,  how  could  sin  arise  in 
heaven  ?  Could  there  be  a  brighter  irradiation  of  divine  beauty 
than  when  the  first  apostate  fell  ?  It  is  plain,  the  source  of  choice 
and  action,  whether  right  or  wrong,  must  be  within.  We  tliere- 
fore  infer,  that  antecedent  to  the  reception  of  religious  truth, 
and  without  which  it  will  never  be  embraced,  there  is  a  change 
wrought  upon  the  mind,  by  which  it  becomes  pre-disposed 
towards  the  objects  therein  presented ;  and  receives  a  new,  a 
primary  principle,  the  source  of  all  that  is  excellent  in' sen¬ 
timent,  and  lovely  in  practice. 

In  tile  above  reasoning,  we  have  employed  the  word  senti¬ 
ment,  as  indicating  truth  actually  embraced,  and  ojierating  upon 
the  will  and  the  affections ;  because  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  it  must 
be  employed  by  those  who  speak  of  it  as  the  result  of  truth 
proposed  :  but  there  is  another  meaning  of  the  terra,  agreeably 
to  which,  the  change  above  described  may,  analogically,  be 
called  sentimental.  The  word  is  sometimes  employed  to  de¬ 
signate  a  primary  quality  of  mind,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person 
is  susceptible  of  the  emotions  of  taste.  It  is  a  pre-disposition 
to  certain  lively  feelings,  which  will  be  excited  by  the  occurrence 
of  objects  suitable  to  produce  them  ;  and  without  which,  however 
adapted  in  themselves  to  awaken  admiration  and  impart  delight, 
we  should  behold  the  most  picturesque  scenery  with  indifference. 
In  an  unrenewed  man,  this  spiritual  tact  is^  wanting,  and  it 
would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  truths,  objectively  proposed, 
would  give  it,  as  that  the  sight  of  the  stormy  ocean,  or  a.  well 
watered  valley,  would  communicate  the  faculty  of  taste. 

If}  in  the  nature  of  things,  this  spiritual  susceptibility  roust 
precede  a  practical  reception  of  truth,  it  is  plain  that  the  cause  of 
It  cannot  be  moral.  Is  it  not  essential  to  a  moral  cause  that  it  be 
addressed  to  the  intellect  and  to  the  will  ?  that  it  be  hypothetical  ? 
that  the  effect  be  suspended  on  acceptance  or  refusal  ?  Is  then 
the  cause  of  regeneration,  in  the  primary  sense  of  it,  dependent 
^  human  choice  ?  Or  can  truth  operate  in  any  other  way  than  by 
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Toluntary  election  ?  That  influence  which  renews,  makes  us 
willing  in  the  day  of  God^s  power^^ — ensures  a  right  volition. 
But  can  that  which  makes  us  willing,  be  itself  proposed  to  us 
as  an  object  of  choice  ?  and  if  not,  must  it  not  be  essentially  dis. 
tinct  from  moral  means  ?  That  which  is  addressed  to  a  voluntary 
agent  as  an  inducement,  and  that  which  effects  its  end  in¬ 
dependently  of  choice,  must  be  causes  essentially  distinct  in 
their  nature  and  however  connected  by  sovereign  appointment, 
or  in  different  ways  combining  their  respective  influences  to  pro¬ 
duce  one  appointed  end,  they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  confounded 
with  each  other.  To  speak  of  them  both  as  moral  causes,  is 
to  disregard  the  clearest  distinctions,  and  to  subject  those,  whom 
we  teach,  to  dangerous  misconceptions.  The  one  presents 
reasons,  the  other  prepares  us  to  understand  and  appreciate 
them :  by  the  one  are  exhibited  to  us  objects  which  are  right 
and  suitable  to  our  necessities ;  by  the  other  we  are  made  to 
regard  them  as  good  and  desirable  :  the  one  persuades,  and  the 
other  ensures  the  success  of  persuasion ;  the  one  is  objective ; 
the  other,  though,  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  it  as  graciously 
promised,  is  not,  and  from  its  nature  cannot  be,  proposed  to 
our  choice :  the  one  is,  in  short,  moral ;  and  the  other,  as  con¬ 
tradistinguished  from  it,  is  rightly  denominated  physical.  The 
term  physical,  how  ever,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  synonimous 
with  natural,  but  as  marking  any  exertion  of  positive  power, 
to  whatever  end  it  may  be  directed,  which  does  not  operate  by 
inducement  or  the  mere  force  of  reason.  But  it  is  asked,  if  the 
cause  be  physical,  must  not  the  effect  also  be  physical  ?  Do  not 
causes  produce  effects  of  the  same  character  with  themselves ! 
In  soine  respects  they  do,  in  others  they  do  not.  If  the  one  be 
positive,  so  will  be  the  other  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  what 
is  produced,  should  have  the  same  denomination  with  the  source 
of  its  existence.  Water  is  formed  by  a  mixture  of  airs;  ami 
a  solid  by  that  of  fluids.  There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  dis¬ 
tinction  than  between  matter  and  spirit,  yet  the  latter  is  the 
cause  of  the  former,  and  the  difference  is  not  in  degree  merely, 
but  in  kind.  That  the  power  exerted,  considered  as  a  cause, 
sliould  have  one  appellative,  and  the  result  another,  is  by  no 
means  singular ;  since  the  end  of  an  exertion  \)f  physical  energy 
may  be,  to  produce,  not  a  new  substance  or  faculty,  but  a  riglit 
order,  an  harmonious  congruity,  a  just  adaptation  to  some  office 
The  mind  of  man,  in  reference  to  divine  things,  is  naturally 
in  a  state  of  disorder  :  not  only  is  it  indisposed  to  inquire  into 
them,  but,  if  accidentally  directed  that  way,  they  are  not 
properly  represented  by  the  understanding ;  and  even  if 
intellect  does  dictate  rightly,  the  affections  are  not  interested, 
‘  and  the  will  is  disinclined  to  obe.y.  To  adjust  these  irregul*^' 
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ties,  and  to  restore  these  principles  of  action  to  a  state  suited 
to  a  proi>er  discharge  of  their  functions,  are,  from  the  very  nature 
of  man  as  an  accountable  moral  agent,  to  produce  a  moral 
effect.  Yet  the  power  by  which  this  change  is  accomplished, 
since  it  is  the  essential  property  of  a  moral  cause  to  0|>erate 
by  inducement,  cannot  be  of  that  character  ;  and  since  induce 
ments  are  offered  in  vain  to  a  mind  not  susceptible  of  them,  its 
exertion  is  necessary  previously  to  a  right  issue  when  they  are 
presented.  Thousands  who  liave  had  every  evidence  of  which 
divine  truth  is  capable,  have  nevertheless  rejected  it ;  and 
yet  facts  have  evinced,  that  the  mind  of  a  poor  negro  could  be 
^  wrought  upo\i  by  a  superior  impulse,  as  to  be  disposed  to 
renounce  the  follies  of  idolatry,  to  long  for  something  unknown 
which  might  satisfy  his  mind  and  heart,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  the  immediate  reception  of  Christianity  as  soon  as  it  was 
announced.  Infants  and  idiots,  who  are  placed  beyond  the 
range  of  moral  influence,  must  experience  a  renewal  fitting  them 
for  heaven,  before  they  can  be  admitted  there ;  and  yet  with 
regard  to  either  of  those,  who  will  say,  that  the  alteration  is 
merely  physical  ?  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  effects  must,  in 
all  cases,  be  of  the  same  character  with  their  causes. 

Having  shewn  that  this  primary  change  must  precede  the 
right  reception  of  truth,  and  that  it  cannot,  therefore,  take  its 
rise  from  a  moral  cause ;  it  follows,  that  the  influence  which 
produces  it,  must  be  distinct  from  that  of  the  word,  or  of  truth 
in  any  way  objectively  proposed ; — and  that  it  must  operate 
directly  on  the  mind.  There  is,  however,  a  sense  in  which 
the  word  may  less  proj^erly  be  called  an  instrument,  even  of 
the  primary  regeneration'  we  have  described ;  although  neither 
possessing  inherent  efficiency  to  secure  that  result,  nor,  from 
its  nature  as  a  moral  cause,  capable,  by  any  supposed  influence 
upon,  or  in  it,  of  having  such  power  communicated  to  it.  The 
reason  is,  that  God  has,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  seen  fit,  gene¬ 
rally,  though  not  necessarily,  to  attach  the  administration  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  dispensation  of  Gospel  truth.  To  renew,  is 
his  immediate  work  ;  but  he  cliuses  to  |)erform  it  chiefly  in  those 
people,  to  whom  are  sent  the  objective  nieans  which  are  to  elicit 
its  energies.  Where  he  designs  to  produce  a  moral  adaptation 
to  receive  the  message,  there  he  provides  that  the  proclamation 
^hall  be  made ;  and  since  the  renewed  disposition  becomes 
tnowu  only  by  its  exercises,  and  those  exercises  are  induced  by 
means  of  truth,  the  recognition  of  the  one,  entirely  depends 
un  the  exhibition  of  the  other.  It  is  under  the  dispensation  of 
divine  truth,  that  we  perceive  the  fruits  of  regeneratiou,  and, 
therefore,  we  call  the  former  the  instrument  of  the  latter.  ‘‘  It 
I  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save 
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them  that  believe'*  Thus  men  are  also  spoken  of  as  instm- 
inental  in  conversion,  not  because  they  have  power  to  change 
the  human  heart,  but  because  God  has  chosen  to  connect  hw 
work  with  theirs ;  yet,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  oi)cration  of 
Deity  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  efforts  of  man,  so  iK^ither, 
in  the  former  case,  are  the  distinctions  between  that  influence 
which  changes  the  heart,  and  the  truth  \^hich  uildresses  the 
understanding,  to  be  exploded  or  overlooked.  Nor.  does  this 
representation,  in  the  least,  either  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  word,  or  weaken  our  inducements  to  make  it  known.  The 
word,  thus  considered,  answers  all  the  purposes  in  reference  to 
moral  government,  for  which  its  nature  is  adapted ;  and  from 
the  established  course  of  the  divine  procedure  in  his  sovereign 
acts,  we  have  not  ground  to  expect  the  exertion  of  Gotl’s  saving 
power,  where  we  neglect  to  send  the  testimony  of  his  abounding 
grace  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  bodi  his  conduct  and  his  promise, 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  where  we  announce  his  truth,  he  wU)  ] 
prepare  the  mind  for  its  reception.  Divine  influence,  tlierefore,  | 
and  the  influenee  of  truth,  are  so  intimately  connected  as  to  be 
seldom  disjoined,  and  yet  so  distinct,  as,  from  their  resj)ective 
natures,  to  be  incapable  of  blending  in  operation,  though  the  ul¬ 
timate  end  of  each  is  the  same. 

The  representation  here  given,  though  deduced  from  clear 
principles  of  reason,  does  not  depend  on  abstract  argumeut  fur 
its  support,  since  it  is  the  obvious  and  repeatedly  inculcated 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  We  cannot  here  make  a  regular  in¬ 
duction  of  evidence  by  particular  citations,  but  a  few  remarks 
on  the  classes  of  texts  which  corroborate  our  statement  may  be 
useful.  As  to  the  passages  which  have  been  adduced  against 
the  notion  of  direct  influence,  we  may  observe,  that  it  may  be 
shewn,  by  their  connexion^  Uiat  they  refer,  not  to  initial  rege¬ 
neration,  but  to  that  which  is  evidenced  by  its  eflfects,  and  as 
such,  publicly  recognized  in  the  moral  system  of  divine  ad¬ 
ministration.  To  quote  such  passages,  therefore,  is  irrelevant 
to  the  argument ;  the  influence  of  the  word,  in  that  sense,  being 
folly  admitted  by  those  wlio  oppose  the  notion  of  its  proper  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  producing  the  jmimary  change.  But  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  defended  in  the  work  before  us,  we  may  mention  all 
♦hose  descriptions  of  the  natural  state  of  man,  which  speak  ot 
his  moral  incapacity  to  improve  the  best  adapted  means  ;  whidi 
represent  him  as  “  having  eyes  but  seeing  not ears  but 
hearing  not and  a  “  heart  which  perceiveth  not ^ 
being  blind^'^  “  dead^^  and  destitute  of  that  Spirit  ojf 
Gody"  without  which  no  man  ‘‘  knoweth  the,  things  of  God- 
To  these  may  he  added,  all  which  describe  the  Divine  energy 
as  exerting  itself  iff,  and  not  merely  towards  man  ;  as  taking 
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away  the  **  stony  heart, as  giving  a  new  one^'*  as  pre¬ 
paring,”  “  circumcising,^'  opening,"  and  “  shining  into  if 
—as  also  ^‘opening  the  eyes,"  and  “  fAe  ear«,”  and  giving 
the  rectified  will.  Next  to  these,  such  as  characterize  the 
power  employed  in  effecting  this  alteration,  as  the  exceed^ 
ing  greatness  of  God's  mighty  power,  the  same  which  he 
rrrouyht  in  Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead," 
— an  energy  so  great,  that  the  time  of  Ids  exerting  it  is 
called  the  day  of  his  power:" — expressions,  which  can, 
by  no  means,  accord  with  any  consistent  notion  of  a  power 
merely  moral;  any  more  than  the  terms  which  designate  it 
as  creating,”  giving  “  life,"  “  quickening,"  and  “  raising 
from  the  dead,"  can  agree  with  the  idea  of  instrumental  agency. 
Nor  must  we  omit  the  many  places  where  God  is  said  to  dwelt* 
in  the  regenerate,  to  “  live  in  them,"  to  “  pour  his  spirit  upon 
them"  and  where  they  are  called  “  the- Temples  of  God de¬ 
clared  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ to  be  one  with  him 
and  to  be  a  “  hody,"  of  which  he  is  the  animating  “  head" — 
peculiarities  of  language,  to  refer  which  to  the  indwelling 
of  truth,  merely,  would,  it  seems  to  us,  be  exceedingly  rash 
and  unbecoming.  Besides  those  already  introduced,  figura¬ 
tive  illustrations  are  verv-  numerous,  in  which  the  seed  of 
truth  is  represented,  not  as  making  the  ground  good;  but 
as,  when  successful,  falling  upon  that  which  was  previously 
good ;  and  the  tree,  as  possessing  a  good  quality  before  it 
can  bear  good  fruit ;  of  which  kind,  nevertlieless,  must  be 
even  the  first  reception  of  the  word.  The  last  class  which 
we  shall  mention,  and  which  includes  a  great  many  very  de¬ 
cisive  passages,  is  that  in  which  the  term  grace  is  so  em¬ 
ployed,  as  necessarily  to  imply  an  inward  principle ;  a  some¬ 
thing  entirely  distinct  from  either  favour  towards  man,  or 
truth  addressed  to  him ;  and  which  is  considere<i  as  the  cause 
of  his  differing  from  others  in  the  possession  of  Christian  tempers 
and  the  j)ractice  of  superior  virtues.  » 

Though  WQ  trust  there  are  few  of  our  inquiring  readers 
who  will  fail  to  consult  the  work  before  us,  we  cannot  help 
enriching  our  pages  with  the  following  quotation  on  this 
subject. 

‘  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  abundantly  explicit,  and  therefore 
decisive,  in  favour  of  the  position,  that  diviae  influence  produces 
in  a  direct  manner,  a  holy  principle  in  the  soul.  What  less  can 
he  meant  by  the  following  declarations,  among  many  others? 
‘  Create  in  me  a. clean  heart' — ‘  ItvillptU  mg  spirit  x»nthii\them' — *  I  mil 
pour  out  upon  them  the  spirit  of  grace' — ‘  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the 
spirit* — ‘  Mg  Father  mli  give  his  hodg  spirit  to  them  that  ask' — *  Who 
born  of  GocT—^  He  voorketk  in  us  to  unit  and  to  do* — ‘  The  Lord 
opened  the  heart  of  Lgdia'  I’o  transcribe  all  the  passages  which 
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tend  to  confirm  this  point,  would  be  to  swell  these  passages  tin* 
necessarily.  What  unprejudiced  reader  would  think  of  ascribing 
to  objective  means  these  operations  and  effects?  Those  who  deny 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  mind,  in  order 
that  the  word  may  produce  its  appropriate  effect,  intend,  no  doubt, 
to  maintain  the  honour  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  importance  of 
right  sentiments ;  but  we  should  remember,  that  they  do  most 
honour  to  the  holy  scriptures  who  attribute  to  them  that  office 
which  infinite  wisdom  has  appointed  for  them,  and  who  do  not 
ascribe  to  them  what  is  inconsistent  with  their  claims.  But  do 
they  claim  the  prerogative  of  *  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  f — of 
‘  talcing  aveay  the  heart  of  stone^  and  giving  a  heart  of  Jlesh  V — of 
*  creating  a  clean  hearty  and  giving  a  right  spirit  — of  ‘  working  in 
us  to  wUl  and  to  do  f* — Where  are  the  sacred  passages  ?  When  they 
are  produced,  they  may  be  considered. — Will  it  be  pleaded,  that 
the  Iwpothesis  here  opposed  is  more  conformable  to  reason  ?  Then 
*  To  reason  let  us  appeal.  It  is  acknow  ledged,  that  plain  scrip¬ 
tural  evidence  ought  to  impose  humble  silence  on  all  conjectural 
reasonings.  But  for  such  evidence,  against  the  preceding  view 
of  subjective  grace,  we  look  in  vain.  The  only  remaining  alter¬ 
native,*  therefore,  is  to  examine  what  interpretation  of  Scripture 
is  the  most  inconsistent  with  clear  principles.  But  what  can  be 
more  inconsistent  with  just  principles  of  reason,  than  to  suppose 
that  objective  means  constitute  the  whole  of  the  *  motive  ?  or  that 
there  can  be  a  motive  unconnected  with  the  antecedent  state  cf 
the  mind  ?  Yet,  one  of  these  unreasonable  suppositions  is  unavoid¬ 
able,  if  we  maintain,  that  there  is  no  gracious  influence  but  what 
is  in,  or  inseparable  from  the  word.  What  other  supposition  is 
conceivable  ?  Not,  I  presume,  that  divine  influence  itself,  as  well 
as  the  promise  of  it,  is  of  the  nature  of  objective  means.  The 
divine  spirit  is  not  like  a  sail  subject  to  the  will  of  man,  but  as 
a  propitious  gale  which  blows  ‘  where  it  lisieth*  It  is  ours  to 
spread  the  sail,  but  not  to  command  the  wind;  to  expand  our 
desires,  but  not  to  ‘  dhect  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord* — More  parti¬ 
cularly, 

*  1.  If  there  be  no  direct  sovereign  influence,  no  subjective  grace, 
but  what  is  involved  in,  or  inseparably  connected  with,  the  verbal 
testimony,  then,  no  one  can  be  the  subject  of  salvation  but  he 
who  understands  that  testimony.  For  of  what  use  is  a  testimony 
lo  him  who  does  not  understand  the  terms  or  the  language  in 
which  it  is  delivered  ?  To  him  it  is  no  testimony,  as  to  an  infant, 
an  idiot,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  a  child  uninstructed  through  the 
neglect  of  the  better  informed.  .  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  so  absolutely  restrained  to  the  testi¬ 
mony,  that  no  one  can  be  possessed  of  salvation  without  under¬ 
standing  it?  But  salvation  from  sin  and  wrath  is  inconceivable, 
except  we  admit  a  divine  influence  and  a  spiritual  regeneration. 
The  inference  therefore  is  unavoidable,  that  there  is  a  sovereign 
subjective  grace,  in  some  instances,  without  the  word ;  or  else 
there  can  be  no  salvation  for  infants,  idiots,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  any 
human  beings  but  such  as  have  a  verbal  testimony  conveyed  to 
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the  understanding.  The  conclusion  is  not,  that  all  such  persons 
must  be  saved,  but,  on  the  principle  opposed,  that  none  can  be 
saved;  which  is  a  presumptuous  limitation  of  God’s  mercy,  and 
a  degrading  reflection  on  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  as  if  he 
could  not  save  any  without  the  use  of  words ;  not  to  add,  how  re¬ 
volting  the  thought  is  to  Christian  feelings. 

*  2.  If  there  be  no  divine  direct  influence,  none  but  what  is  in¬ 
separable  from  the  word  as  its  vehicle  or  instrument,  the  sen¬ 
timent  must  be  sought  either  from  revelation,  or  from  the  sup¬ 
position  of  subjective  grace,  as  before  stated,  being  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  analogy.  Many  passages  have  been  produced  as 
direct  proofs  of  our  doctrine,  and  no  passage  is  objected  which 
is  not  capable  of  being  explained  in  perfect  consistency  with  those 
proofs.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  the  opposite  interpretations  cannot 
be  both  true,  that  the  one  must  be  more  consistent  with  the 
analogy  of  faith,  than  the  other.  Here  also  we  may  rest  secure, 
until  something  plausible  be  brought  on  the  other  side.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  the  objectors  plead  the  reasonableness  of  their  sen¬ 
timent,  abstracted  from  divine  testimony ;  for  they  do  not  pretend 
to  establish  it  by  rational  principles,  or  by  fair  analogy.  But 
we  appeal  to  both,  as  well  as  to  direct  scripture  proofs,  in  harmony 
with  the  wdiole  current  of  divine  revelation. 

*  3.  As  the  sentiment,  that  the  divine  testimony  alone  effects  a 
spiritual  change  in  the  human  mind,  is  incompatible  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  depravity  of  human  nature,  ascertained  both  by  scripture  and  uni¬ 
versal  experience ;  so  the  notion  that  there  is  no  direct  influence, 
none  but  what  is  dependent  upon,  or  inseparable  from,  a  verbal 
testimony,  confounds  two  modes  cf  divine  operation  which  are,  in 
their  own  nature,  perfectly  distinct,  What  can  be  plainer  than 
the  fact,  that  the  verbal  testimony  of  scripture  is  of  the  nature 
of  moral  means,  and  that  such  means  produce  a  moral  effect  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  moral  principle  of  the  agent  ?  *  Do  men  gather 
grapes  from  thorns  y  or  fgs  from  thistles^^  or  ‘  does  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  fruit  ?*  Every  moral  agent,  unavoidably,  must  have 
some  principle,  either  good  or  bad,  prior  to  the  declaration  of. 
the  testimony.  Is  it  a  good  principle  ?  Then  it  must  be  such 
without  any  concurrence  of  the  word ;  for,  from  the  supposition,  it 
was  in  the  subject,  before  the  verbal  testimony  was  made  known 
to  him.  Is  it  a  bad  principle?  'Fhen  how  comes  it.to  be  changed  ? 
If  by  the  direct  influence,  the.  poin^n  question  is  given  up;  but 
if  by  the  word,  the  contradiction,  is  involved j  that  moral  means  are 
not  moral  means,  but  some  physical  influence  producing  a  moral 
principle.  If  it  be  said,  that  divine  influence  changes  the  moral 
principle  by  means  of  the  word,  this  involves  the  same  contra¬ 
diction  as  before ;  as  it  declares  a  moral  mean,  the  verbal  tes¬ 
timony,  to  be,  not  a  moral  mean,  buf  a  physical  operation.  It 
supposes  divine  influence  changing  the  unalterable  truth  of 
things.  It  ascribes  to  a  moral  instrumentality  what,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  belongs  to  a  physical  cause  exclusively, 
^n  the  theory  under  consideration,  if  there  be  any  conversion  ef¬ 
fected;  it  is  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  word  into  what  it 
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was  not  before,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  man,  or  his  moral 
prin^le. 

*  Tne  true  state  of  the  question  is  not,  whether  some  great 
and  glorious  change  be  eifccted  in  the  human  mind  by  means  of 
the  divine  testimony,  for  this  is  confessed  on  both  sides;  but 
whether  the  Holy  Spirit  produces,  by  means  of  the  word,  a  change 
of  moral  principle.  *  And  what  else  is  the  affirmative  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  but  an  assertion,  that  a  moral  mean  is  converted  into  a 
physical  instrument  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  that  it  may  ef¬ 
fect  a  change  of  principle,  from  bad  to  good;  and  which  ^ect 
of  the  word,  in  the  hand  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  cause  why  the  word 
produces  that  very  eftectl  Allow  a  direct  influence, — whether  it 
be  simultaneous  with  the  testimony  or  not,  does  not  affect  the 
question, — and  all  these  absurd  consequences  are  avoided.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  two  operations,  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  of 
the  word,  are  of  a  character  perfectly  distinct,  however  coincident 
as  to  time  and  place.  .  'i'he  one  is  physical,  the  other  moral ;  the 
one  in  the  subject,  the  other  tovoards  him  ;  the  one  regards  him 
as  a  passive  recipient,  the  other  as  a  free  agent;  the  one  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  God  as  a  sovereign  benefactor,  the  other  proceeds 
from  him  as  a  moral  governor;  the  one  on  the  plan  of  So¬ 
vereignty,  the  other  of  Equity.  Divine  influence  is  a  physical 
cause  of  a  moral  effect,  or  of  a  moral  principle,  which  is  a  kind 
of  creation:  but  the  operation  of  the  word  on  the  mind^  is  that 
of  a  moral  mean,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  a  moral 
effect,  but  which,  in  reality,  is  successful  or  unsuccessful,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  moral  principle,  or  actual  state  of  the  mind  when  ad¬ 
dressed.  Where  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  produces  a 
holy  principle,  the  sacred  word  produces,  also,  the  happiest  effects ; 
as  nlial  fear,  unfeigned  faith,  supreme  love  of  God,  and  ^  hope  that 
maheth  not  ashamed  ;*  in  a  word,  a  body  of  Christian  graces.  The 
\"ery  existence  of  such  ef!*ects  depends  on  objects  revealed,  but 
not  so  the  existence  of  a  holy  principle,  which  depends  exclusively 
on  the  operation  of  the  holy  Spirit.  If  we  would  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  sentiment  now  defended,  we  should  be  far  from 
regarding  it  as  a  point  of  indiflerence;  for  though  preachers  and 
writers  may  be  very  useful,  without  forming  an  accurate  judge¬ 
ment  on  the  question,  yet  the  systematic  denial  of  it  is  not  of 
the  same  cast.  It  is  a  sentiment  of  radical  importance,  if  we 
regard  its  genuine  consequences,  since  from  wrong  notions  of 
the  Spirit’s  operations^  the  danger  is  not  small  of  denying  them 
altogether. 

*  Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  are  betrayed  into  wrong 
conclusions  on  this  point,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  8a\  ing  change 
being  manifested,  and  Christian  graces  being  produced^  by  means 
of  divine  truth.  But  since  the  scriptures  explicitly  teach  us,  that 
divine  influence  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  produce  these  effects, 
they  hastily  infer, .  that  the  word  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  the  Spirit y  as  the  shortest  way  to  settle  the  business,  without 
aiming  at  clear  ideas,  or  canng  for  accurate  discrimination.  But 
^re  they  to  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  (and 
surely  its  importance  demands  this,)  they  would  see,  that  the 
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word  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  only  as  a  moral  go« 
vernor,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  admits  of  no  instrument.  The  moral  governor  operates  by 
instrumental  means,  and  so  does  the  human  mind  ;  and  of  this 
character  is  the  word  of  truth  in  both  respects.  But  a  divine 
agency  in  the  mind  is,  in  scriptural  estimation,  a  sovereign  creating 
act,  which  admits  of  no  medium  of  operation.  To  withhold  from 
it  this  character,  is  virtually  to  deny  its  existence.'  pp.  376 — 84. 

We  tvill  not  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  length  to  wliidi 
our  remarks  on  this  point  have  extended,  being  persuadcd» 
with  our  author,  that  right  views  of  this  jmint  are  of  radi¬ 
cal  importance  for  the  maintaining,  consistently  and  effectually, 
the  peculiarities  of  Christian  trutli.  Those  persons,  indeed, 
who,  without  attempting  any  explanation,  adhere  to  tlie  lan¬ 
guage  of  Scripture,  provided  they  give  it  in  its  connexion, 
may  effectually  instruct  their  hearers.  But  since,  to  receive 
advantage  from  language,  some  ideas  must  be  attached  to  it ; 
and  siiK*e  it  is  one  part  of  a  teacher’s  duty  to  guard  those 
whom  he  professes  to  instruct,  against  misconception  ;  there 
are  few  who  do  not,  by  remarks  upon  the  text,  shew  what 
they  conceive  to  be  inculcated.  And  who  will  say  that  a  false 
exposition  can  be  harmless?  If  received,  it  not  only  nullifies 
the  design  of  the  passages  adiluced,  and  produces  great  per- 
jdexity  in  the  mind,  but  leads  ultimately  to  very  dangerous 
consequences.  He  who  has  been  tiiught  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  influence  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture  but  what  is 
involved  in  the  truth,  may  be  led  into,  an  inquiry,  whether, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  such  an  influence  can  be;  and  on 
finding  that  the  notion  is  incongruous,  may  inadvertently  be 
brought  to  disbelieve  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence  alto¬ 
gether.  From  false  views  of  a  fact  to  the  denial  of  it, 
the  steps  are  few  ;  and  though  some  never  take  tliose  steps, 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  a  dangeroits  road  shouhl  not  be  left  ac¬ 
cessible.  They  who,  in  France,  judged  of  Cliristiaiiity  from 
the  public  representations  of  it  tliey  witnessed,  easily  inferred 
that  the  whole  system  was  priestly  ii»j>osture. 

Having  in  the  preceding  parts  laid  a  deep  and  ample  foun¬ 
dation,  the  author  proceeds,  finally,  -  to  raise  upon  it  a 
fair  aiid  magnificent  superstructure.  It  is  a  truly  Christian 
edifice,  a  temple  of  God,  just  in  its  proportions,  rich  in  ma¬ 
terial,  and  beautiful  in  ornament.  There  are  no  incumbrances 
that  destroy  the  harmony  of  tl>e  effect;  no  weak  parts  that 
endanger  the  stability  of  tlie  whole.  While  sonic  waste  their 
time  and  strength  in  building  upon  sand,  and  otiiers  in  piling 
npon  the  rock  perishable  substances,  we  are  here  tau^t  to 
build  for  eternity.  The  basis  of  all  orderly,  salutary,  and 
delightful  emotions  of  the  heart,  must  be  clear  aud  sound 
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judgement.  Principles  are  here  well  laid  in  the' understand¬ 
ing,  preserved  from  vacillancvt  by  clear  and  accurate  state¬ 
ment,  and  fortified  by  close,  solid,  and  well  conducted  argu¬ 
ment; — argument  not  constructed  from  conjectural  data,  but 
from  the  word  of  God,  and  immutable  relations.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  thus  applied  to  the  resolution  of  doubts,  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  difficulties,  and  the  developemcnt  of  practical  virtues. 
They  arc  shewn  to  be,  not  idle  sj>eculations,  amusing  sub¬ 
tleties,  but  evident  and  important  truths,  affording  refreshment 
to  the  mind,  giving  .vigorous  inipalses  to  the  heart,  and  re¬ 
flating  all  its  emotions. 

The  first'section  of  the  concluding  chapter,  contains  a  view  of 
Equity  and  Sovereignty  in  reference  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence.”  Here  the  “  differences  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  events  are  considered  in  relation  to  flieir  appropriate 
causes ; — particularly,  the  great  and  the  small,  the  strong  and  the 
weak,  the  beautiful  and  the  deformed  in  creation ; — the  good 
and  the  evil,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  men,  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  and  associate  capacities,  as  events  in  providence.’’ 
Here  the  mind  is  directed  to  compare  and  discriminate,— to 
refer  deformity  and  defect  to  the  creature,  and  to  raise  its 
contemplations  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful,  to  Him  who  is 
the  infinite  source  of  loveliness  and  excellence.  While  the 
grandeur  and  grace  which  are  diffused  over  the  objects  that 
surround  us,  awaken  in  our  breasts  a  transport  of  feeling 
far  from  being  absorbed  in  selfish  delight,  or  from  worship¬ 
ping  tlie  immediate  occasions  of  our  pleasure,  we  should 
raise  [our  spirits  in  devout  admiration  to  the  cause, — to  Him 
who 

*  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze ; 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.* 

Men  arc  filled  with  rapture  at  the  limited  beauty  of  nature, 
but  its  boundless  Source  is  neglected.  As  if  self-constituted, 
nature  were  to  them  a  deity;  while  He,  to  whom  she  her¬ 
self  owes  her  attractions,  and  on  whose  wisdom  and  power 
she  every  moment  dej^ends,  is  denied  any  share  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  and  veneration :  yet,'  with  awful  inconsistency  and 
pride,  to  him  do  they  secretly  impute  imperfection  and  suf¬ 
fering.  God  made  us  as  we  are,  say  they,  and,  therefore, 
why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?”  This  arises  from  neglect  in 
investigating  the  sources  of  things.  Not  so  the  enlightened 
philosopher. 

*  When  he  contemplates  himself  and  the  diversified  objects 
with  which  he  is  encompassed,  he  ^hnot  fail  to  observe  innu- 
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merable  instances  of  those  opposite  Qualities;  and  to  an  investi¬ 
gating  mind  it  is  interesting  to  seelc  their  respective  sources. 
Of  the  one,  what  other  ultimate  source  is  conceivable,  or  strictly 
speaking,  possible,  than  divine  sovereignty  ?  When  thought  ascends 
to  sovereign  goodness  and  *^visdom,  power,  and  will,  no  perplex¬ 
ing  questions  remain  igpon  the  subject.  From  the  sovereign  be¬ 
nefactor  every  species  of  beauty  emanates,  to  him  it  returns,  and 
to  him  every  voluntary  and  reflecting  agent  ought  to  ascribe  it. 
And  the  more  enlightened,  the  more  spiritual,  the  more  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  divine  similitude  the  mind  is,  the  more  will  .it 
be  delighted  to  dwell,  in  meditation,  on  the  infinite  original. 

<  For  how  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great  is  his  beauty !’  ’ 

<  On  the  other  hand,  would  we  know  the  source  of  deformity  ? 
It  is  the  same  as  that  of  every  other  defect.  And  what  can 
this  be  but  a  negative  principle,  consisting  in  limitation,  or  the 
want  of  ulterior  perfection?  The  Deity  is  not  its  c&use,  but  it 
stands  related  to  his  equity;  more  than  they  have,  whether  of 
being  or  of  beauty,  is  not  their  due.’  pp.  411,  412. 

If  in  surveying  the  works  of  Creation,  it  is  advantageous 
to  be  constantly  recurring  to  the  creation,  while  we  carefully 
separate  the  products  of  his  infinite  skill  and  almighty  power 
from  whatever  is  deficient  and  negative,  and  therefore  not 
communicated  qualities ;  it  is  not  less  so,  to  discriminate 
justly  in  surveying  the  procedure  of  Providence.  Few  things 
l)er[)lex  an  ill-informed  mind  more  than  the  apparent  inequa¬ 
lity  of  distribution  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

‘  Here,  says  our  author,  we  behold  wealth  and  poverty, 
health  and  sickness,  dominion  and  slavery,  peace  and  war,  justice 
and  oppression,  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice,  happiness 
and  misery,  strangely  interwoven.  Where  shall  we  find  a  prism 
to  separate  in  contemplation  these  blended  rays?  By  what  means 
may  we  be  able  satisfactorily’^  to  refer  each  quality  to  its  own 
proper  source  ?  To  ascribe  ml  indiscriminately  to  the  will  of  God, 
is  a  convenient  subterfuge  for  imbecility  or  sloth,  pride  or  im¬ 
patience.  On  this  hypothesis, .  these  attributes  themselves  must  be 
referred  to  him,  and  he  would  also  be  the  father  of  deceit  and 
falsehood ;  the  source  of  folly,  envy,  and  malice ;  the  patron  of 
impiety  and  vice. 

*  Nor  is  the  case  relieved  by  transferring  the  ultimate  causation 
of  defects,  and  crimes,  and  ihiserie^  from  the  will  of  God  to  the 
will  of  men.  For  is  not  God  the  author  of  human  wills?  are 
they  not  momentarily  supported  by  him,  and  does  he  not  impart 
to  them  all  their  energies  ?  How  then  can  the  human  will  be 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  source  of  crimes  and  woe,  without  im¬ 
plicating  the  Creator?’—*  Those  who  commit  crimes  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  have  wills,  as  effects  of  divine  and  sovereign  bounty, 
^  well  as  the  most  virtuous,  and  equal  freedom  on  the  part  of 
God ;  but  they  are  deficient  as  to  a  benevolent  disposition,  the 
love  of  good,  a  just  estimate  of  consequences,  real  wisdom  and 
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prudence.  But  is  their  deficiency  the  gift  of  God?  Or  is  the^ 
will  the  cause  of  that  which  perverts  it?  In  all  unworthy  deeds 
the  free  wills  of  men  are  perverted;  but  by  what?  not,  surely, 
by  the  author  and  supporter  of  their  wills.  By  what  then?  Jt 
cannot  be  by  free  will  itself,  except  we  can  identify  cause  and 
effect.  The  truth  is,  that  Equity  leaves  men  possessed  of  all  the 
defects  they  have,  their  negative  principles  and  acquired  habits; 
leaves  them  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,  permits  them  to  plan) 
and  often  to  execute,  their  own  schemes,  in  private  or  in  public, 
in  their  individual  and  associate  capacities.  In  Equity  they  are 
accountable  to  the  supreme  Governor  and  Judge,  while  Sovereignty 
assigns  them  natural  capacities,  and  providential  means  of  exer. 
cising  wisdom,  that  by  real  virtue  they  might  obtain  happiness.* 
— ^  To  conclude  our  present  reflections ;  every  created  ob^ct, 
every  providential  event,  every  defect  and  excellency,  all  happiness 
and  misery,  are  distributed  by  the  hand  of  either  iSovereignty  or 
Equity;  our  good  by  the  former,  our  evil  of  suffering  by  the 
latter;— while  the  evil  of  sin  is  of  ourselves.*  pp..413 — 7. 

From  the  wonders  of  creation  and  the  mysteries  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  our  attention  is,  in  the  second  Section,  turned  to 
personal  religion  ;  and  the  ‘  genuine  effects  of  an  habitual, 
devout  contemplation  of  Equity  and  Sovereignty,’  are  shewn 
in  exciting  holy  love,  filial  fear,  genuine  humility,  resignation, 
and  gratitude ;  and  in  promoting  the  ‘  Christian’s  calm  and 
settled  enjoyments’  in  general. — Unless  these  passions  and 
feelings  are  duly  called  into  lively  exercise,  no  man  can  be 
a,  consistent  and  happy  disciple  of  Christ,  or  have  well 
founded  hopes  of  future  felicity.  Yet,  before  they  can  be 
genuine,  there  must  be  an  apprehension  of  something  in  the 
object  contemplated,  calculat(kl  to  inspire  them.  There  must 
be  a  perception  of  loveliness,  majesty  softened  by  grace, 
greatness,  wisdom  united  with  un deviating  rectitude,  and  be¬ 
neficence  ;  as  the  spring  of  that  love,  fear,  humiliation,  sub¬ 
mission,  and  thankiuluess  :  and  tlie  ardour  of  these  emotions 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  degree  of  confidence  in  tlie  qua¬ 
lities  on  which  tliey  are  founded.  The  doctrines  inculcated 
in  tliis  Essay  clearly  display  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
disembarrass  the  niiiid  from  false  associations,  too  frequently 
cherished,  which  damp  the  fervour  of  devotion,  and  convert 
privilege  into  painful  duty.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read 
this  lovely  exhibition  of  the  divine  character,  without  frequently 
stopping  to  indulge  the  sublime  and  devotional  sentiments 
it  awakens.  Inferior  objects  are  withdrawn ;  and  the  heart, 
melting  at  tlie  presence  of  Deity,  surrenders  itself  to  the 
holy  impulses,  as,  in  turn,  the  parts  of  that  character  come 
within  the  splicre  of  contemplation.  The  glowing  piety  whiA 
directed  the  pen  of  the  writer,  kindles  a  similar  flame  in 
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our  own  breasts  ;  and  wc  rise  from  the  penisal  of  his  reflections 
with  tlie  exquisite  consciousness  of  having  been  at  once  in¬ 
structed  and  im]»roved ;  of  being  better  prepared,  not  only  to 
withstand  error,  but  to  resist  the  influence  of  sin ;  to  engage 
in  active  duties ;  to  suffer,  and  to  do,  whatever  our  circum¬ 
stances  may  demand.  How  lovely  is  religion,  when  divested  of 
the  frightful  mask  and  gloomy  attire  in  which  ignorance  and 
superstition  have  arrayed  her,  and  beheld  in  the  pure  radiance 
of  her  own  beauty  ! 

Equity  and  Sovereignty,  in  section  tlie  third,  are  viewed 
in  reference  to  several  ‘  Theological  Controversies.’  ‘  A  full 
examination  of  systems  and  subordinate  disputed  points,  would 
not  comport  with  the  design  of  the  work,’  but  we  are  informed 
in  a  note,  that,  had  life  and  health ,  been  spared,  it  was  the 
Doctor’s  intention  ^  to  examine,  in  detail,  a  variety  of  tlieo- 
lofipcal  sentiments  in  a  separate  form.’  Who  can  restrain  the 
sil^h  of  regret  that  his  design  must  now  remain  for  ever  un¬ 
accomplished  ^  Of  what  an  able  guide  through  a  most  intricate 
and  dangerous  road,  has  the  traveller  in  search  of  truth  been 
deprived  by  that  lamented  stroke. — a  stroke  which,  while  it 
has  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  many  projected  plans  of  useful 
labour,  has  deprived  learning  of  one  of  its  most  successful  vo¬ 
taries,  religion  of  one  of  her  best  ornaments,  and  the  church 
of  a  most  accomplished  and  profound  Divine !  But  while  we 
Tenerate  the  memory  of  talent  so  distiuguished,  and  of  worth 
so  elevatdl,  we  would  submissively  bow  to  the  decisions  of  in¬ 
finite  Wisdom  and  Equity.  May  the  world  long  eqjoy,  and 
suitably  prize,  the  fruits  of  his  toil  which  yet  remain,  all 
consecrated  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind  ! 

The  controversies  chiefly  noticed  in  this  place  are, — those 
which  ‘  have  their  origin  in  the  different  views  taken  of  divine 
laws,’ — and  silfch  as  spring  from  the  various  opinions  res¬ 
isting  human  depravity.  Among  those  who  agitate  ques«> 
tions  founded  on  different  views  of  fan?,  are  numbered,— 
the  antinoipian,  the  hyper-Calvini^t,  the  neonomian,  the 
&ntipedobapdst,  and  a  certain  class  of  non-descriptsj  who,* 
h)  prevent  circumlocution,  and  without  intending  to  give 
offence,  are  named  contractionists.  Each  of  these  systems, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  autlior,  incompatible  with  one  or  both 
of  the  essential  attributes  of  Deity,  which  together '  comprize 
^  whole  of  those  usually  called  moral,  and  which  are  prin¬ 
cipally  considered  in  this  work.  On  tliis  part  of  the  work,  we 
®ust  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement  of  .tlio  author’s  opinions. 
%  ‘  the  Contractionists’  are  intended  such  as /contract  and 
*'®it  apostolic  precepts  and  examples,  by  reducing  them 
’‘^^justifiably  into  poritiue  iawr.’  L^tead  of  distinguishing 
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between  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  iia. 
mutable,  and  the  precepts  which  arose  from  circumstances  merely 
accidental,  they  lose  sight  of  the  former,  by  adhering  to  the 
latter.  Those  things  which  were  then  valuable  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  higher  end,  they  now,  when  no  longer  cou- 
xiucive  to  any  good  result,  magnify  into  an  importance  so 
great  as  to’  sacrifice  to  them  the  very  end  itself. 

The  controversies  originating  in  different  views  of  human  de¬ 
pravity  here  noticed  are  those  which  are  introduced  by  persons 
who  regard  human  nature  as  not  at  all  depraved,  and  others 
who  regard  it  as  partially  so ;  in  opposition  to  those  who  believe 
the  defection  to  be  total.  As  this  last  sentiment,  however,  has 
been  greatly  misrepresented  and  c*aricatured,  an  explanation 
was  thought  necessary,  and  it  is  included  in  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  : 

*  No  one  of  the  human  race,  as  a  natural  descendant  of  the  first  roan, 
is  possessed  of  perfect  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  such  as  Adam 
had  before  his  transgression  the  absence  of  this  perfect  righteous- 
nera  is foto/,  because  there  is  no  medium  between  perfection  and  the  want 
of  it  — *  in  this  state  of  defect,  which  is  a  forfeiture  in  Equity,  Sov^ 
reign  efficacious  influence  is  not  included,  for  God’s  work  in  forming 
Adam’s  descendants  may,  without  this,  be  perfect  so  far  as  it  goes 
and,  therefore,  there  is  not  any  principle  of  real  and  absolute  virtue 
in  mankind,  since  the  first  forfeiture,  except  what  is  superinduced  by 
Sovereign  pleasure — *  in  this  condition  of  defect,  and  absence  of 
real  virtue,  though  one  human  being  may  be,  through  disobedience, 
farther  gone  from  original  righteousness  than  another,  yet  the  de¬ 
viation  of  all  is  alike  total  from  the  standard  of  rectitude  and  the 
principle  of  virtuous  obedience — and  *  the  will  of  man,  in  this  des¬ 
titute  state,  though  allowed  all  conceivable  freedom,  has  not  the  least 
tendency  to  remove  that  defect,  which  is  here  designated  by  a  nature 
totally  depraved ;  because  every  will  is  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  agent,  and  it  is  not  the  province  of  any  nature  to  change  itself. 
.Whatever  exhortations  and  requisitions  in  scripture  carry  that  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  always  implied  that  gracious  assistance  is  to  be  sought 
and  obtained  for  that  purpose.’ — *  Mankind,  as  descendants  of  Ad^, 
are  endowed  with  physical  powers  and  capacities  for  performing 
moral  obedience,  and  these  are  worthy  of  creating  and  providential 
power ;  but  the  possession  of  these  cannot  render  any  one  happy^ 
without  moral  conformity  to  God.  Hence  a  plan  of  deliverance  from 
this  destitute  condition,  as  it  cannot  proceed  from  divine  Equity 
towards  the  human  objects,  must  necessarily  originate  in  Sovereign 
mercy.  This  plan  is  fully  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  by  a  substitute, 
an  atonement  to  justice,  a  perfect  righteousness,  and  a  fullness  ot 
grace.’  pp.467 — 470. 

The  principles  which  are  thus  employed  in  unfolding  the 
nature  and  causes  of  human  depravity  in  general,  the  author 
also  applies  to  the  introduction  of  it  by  our  first  parents 
As  presenting  a  compressed  view  of  his  thoughts  on  tbi^ 
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Object j  ^ve  have  selected  the  following  passage  which  occuia 
in  this  connexion. 

.  « It  is  allowed^  on  alJ  hands,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Adam  w'as 
'  created  in  God’s  moral  image,  that  is,  **  righteousness  and  true  ho* 
lincss,”  wliich  he  possessed  for  a  time; — and  it  is  demonstrable 
that  this  continuance  for  a  time  was  of  sovereign  favour,  and  not 
his  claim  in  equity ;  ptherwise  this  claim  roust  have  prevented  his 
actual  failure — that  what  was  thus  granted  ^  a  sovereign  favour, 
might  be  discontinued  without  any  injustice  to  Adam, ‘provided  those 
physical  powers  w:ere  continued  which  constitute  a  sufficient  ground 
of  moral  obligation — that  what  he  lost  at  th'fc?  first  step  of  his  apostacy 
from  rectitude,  was  efficacious  influence  to  prevent  him  from  yielding 
to  temptation>i~that  this  efficacious  influence  was  not  afibrded  or  given 
to  him  wkt  n  he  was  not  hindered  from  sinning  ;  for  efficacious  pre« 
fODtion  and  permission  are  contradictory  ideas — that  God  could  nave 
prevented  bjs  yielding  to  temptation,  if  that  had  been  his  sovereign 
pleasure — dial ,  man  had  in  himself,  as  every  creature  necessarily 
aad  unavoidably  must  have,  a  root  of  mutability,  which  is  also  a  root 
of  all  passive  dependence,^  consisting  in  limitation  as  a  negative 
principle — that  his  will  w’as  perfectly  free  from  constraint  to  an 
tvil  choice,  and  frodi  restraint  respecting  good — that  God  infused 
or  communicated  no  darkness  into  his  understanding,  nO’  depravity 
or  dtif^ct  of  any  khid  into  his  disposition,’  that  his  will,  however,  was 
an  active  principle  whose  appropriate  object  is  good,  but  liable 
to  make  a  choice  morally  wrong,  if  riot  efficaciously  prevented  by  so¬ 
vereign  interposition ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  without  a  cause 
of  change,  or  absolutely  ironiutable,  which  is  absurd — that  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  sinned,  his  moral  integrity  and  purity  were  lost,  which  loss 
compared  with  the  standard,  must  be  deemed  total— that  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  an  obligation  in  equity  to  bestow  on  Adam’s  posterity 
what  lie  liad  lost,  since  it  is  not  essential  to  human  nature,  nor  a 
necessary  basis  of  moral  obligation.”  pp.471 — 473. 

The  fourth  and  last  section  contains  a  view  of  Equity  and 
Sovereignty  in  reference  to  moral  science.”  Had  the  life  of 
the  author  been  spared,  the  world  would  have  been  favoured 
with  a  complete  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject,  for  we 
are  infornied,  that  “a  separate  work  on  .moral  science  had 
long  been  in  contemplation,,  and  was  in  some  forwardness 
for  the  press.”  We  lament  this  lo^  the  more,  as,  not^* 
withstanding  much  on-  this- topicliias  alre^y  been  written,' 
and,  in  some, respects,  ably  written,  yet  the  imperfections  ap¬ 
parent  in  every  system  hitherto  offered  to  the  public,  render 
inch  a  work  still  a  desideratum  and,  from  the  specimens  now 
before  us,  we  may  infer,  it  would  have  b^ii  supplied  very  ad¬ 
vantageously  by  our  author.  The  points  discussed,  iu  a  brief 
but  masterly  manner,  iu  the  section  under  examination,  are. 
Action  of  two  eternal  principles— the  constitution  of  a  inoral 
system — the  natures  and  essential  differences  of  virtue  and  vibe — 
VoL  XI,  Y  y 
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the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  necessity, — that  of  moral  obligation 
— that  of  motives, — the  source  of  evil, — how  the  prescience  of  it 
can  accord' with  free  will, — And  how  its  existence  may  consist 
with  the  dhrine  perfections.  Some  of  these  could  only  be  just 
noticed,  bat  the  remarks,  short  as  they  were  obliged  to  be,  on 
moral  obligation,  exhibit  an  acuteness  of  discernment,  a  depth 
of  thought)  and  a  clearness  of  enunciation,  which  cast  more  light 
on  that  importaut  doctrine  than  had  been  imparted  by  any  pre¬ 
ceding  writer. 

la  presenting  to  our  readers  an  analysis  of  the  work  before 
us,  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  quotations,  we  trust  we  have 
enabled  them  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  judgement  of  its  charac¬ 
ter  for  themselves.  Yet,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  so  numer¬ 
ous  are  the  topics  introduced,  and  so  condensed  the  arguments 
in  the  discussion,  that  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  compress 
a  full  statement  of  its  contents  into  the  space  assigned  to  this 
review.  Enough  has  been  done,  however,  to  tevince,  that  the 
publication  of  it  must  be  cousiderdd  as  an  event  of  hi^  import¬ 
ance  in  the  histojry  of  theological  science,  tts  author  was  a  man 
of  uncommon  powers  of  intdlect,  of  various  learning,  of  intense 
and  unwearied  application  a  man  devoted  to  inquiry  into  the 
most  recondite  subjects  connected  with  tl^ology  and  morals ; 
deeply  read  in  poletnies  ;  of  piety  so  warm  and  elevated,  that  the 
glow  of  religious  feeling  Was  not  impaired  eitlier  by  the  labours  of 
thought,  the  distinctions  of  controversialists,  or  the  subtleties  ol 
sceptical  objections.  Never,  perhaps,  were  more  duly  regulated  ami 
harmoniously  combined, speculation  and  practice,  faith  and  reason, 
knowledge  and  devotion,  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
and  the  emotions  of  the  heart.  His  intellect  was  freed  by  calm¬ 
ness  from  embarrassment,  his  pen  was  guided  by  candour,  and 
his  animadversions  were  prompted  by  love  of  truth.  From  such 
a  mind,  much  might  be  expected  ;  and  the  public  will  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  much  has  been  j)erformed. 

To  judge  of  the  present  work,  we  must  consider  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  the  design, — the  number  and  maguitude  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  be  encountered,— the  new  light  supplied,  by  which  to 
surmount  them, — the  clear  statement,  lucid  order,  and  interest¬ 
ing  relations,  in  which  truths  before  known  have  been  exhibited, 
— the  extensive  application  of  principles, — its  harmonizing  and 
conciliatory  tendency, — its  accurate  method,  — its  close  ratio¬ 
cination, — and,  above  all,  its  practical  bearings,  and  the  ardour 
of  devotion  which  glows  in  every  page. 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  power  of  simplification,  which 
could  comprize  aH  the  attributes  of  Deity  related  to  a 
moral  system,  all  the  forms  of  divine  administration,  and  the 
chief  topics  of  divinity,  under  two  heads  of  arrangeiuent, 
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— Equity  of  government,  ahd  Sovereignty  6f  gr^ce/’  We 
also  aclmire  the  strength  and  exactn^s  of  cotie^][)tion,  tvhich, 
by  justness  of  definition,  could  subject  so  itiany  important  ob¬ 
jects  of  thought,  usually  presented  to  View  but  as  shadowy  tihd 
iudefinite  fonns,  not  only  to  inapettion,  but  to  the  verV  ^FaSp  : 
and  still  more  the  vigour  of  unaerstanding,  which  could  dppljr 
principles,  long  before  known,  and  yet  but  little  regarded,  to 
purposes  so  various,  and  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  satiMactofy,  as 
to  solve  many  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  and  to  throw  new 
light,  at  least,  on  some  of  the  most  embarrassing  subjects  of  con¬ 
troversy,  bo  til  in  die  theory  of  revealed  rehgion,  and  in  the  science 
of  morals.  Nor  does  the  author  answer  individual  obiections  mere¬ 
ly;  he  removes  whole  classes  at  once,  tie  does  not  batter  down  a' 
single  citadel,  but  undermines  the  entire  foriificatioii.  His  princi¬ 
ples  are  so  extensive, that  whosoeVec  is  furnished  with  them,  is  pre¬ 
pared,  not  only  to  contend  against  a  repetitidn  of  former  plots, 
but  to  anticipate  ahd  resist  others  hitherto  unknown.  He  ha4 
written,  not  for  those  who  are  content  to  be  sciolists,  but  lor 
suck  as  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  not  to  gratify  for  a  leisure  hour, 
but  to  assist  the  industrious  inquirer ;  not  for  his  own  times 
ouly,  but  for  future  ages.  He  was  not  satisded  with  leaving 
the  edifice  of  scientific  theology,  as  before  constructed,  unim¬ 
paired  ;  but  was  desirous  to  carry  on  the  building,  and  to  cbn- 
sighitto  posterity,  improved  in  strehgdi|  proportion,  and  ex¬ 
tent. 

If  it  be  inquired;  how  much  U^is  sacred  structure  lias  received 
from  his  skill  and  labour,  and  w4iat  yet  remains  to  bC  dccom- 
plishfed  before  its  completioli we  trust  we  may  i^em ark,  that 
part  of  the  question  has  already  received  a  virtual  reply,  in  the 
account  now  presented  of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  an¬ 
swer  it  fully,  would  require  a  comparison  with  former  produc¬ 
tions,  too  extended  for  this  article ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention,  expressly  and  together,  a  few  particulars.  Much  has 
been  improved,  and  much  has  been  added.  The  orthodox  sys¬ 
tem  of  truth  has  been  freed  from  very  burdensome  arid  unlovely^ 
encumbrance.  The  doctrines  of  universal  divine  foreknow- 
dge,  and  the  predetermination  of. events,  Jhave  been  rescued 
from  tlie  charge  of  involving  unlimited  preordination,  and  an 
awful,  merciless,  reprobating  decree.  Whoever,  henceforward, 
charges  those  who  liold  tile  principles  of  this  essay,  with  these 
pernicious  notions,  must  be  accounted  a  public  slanderer  who 
attempts  to  vindicate  himself  by  reviling  his  neighbour.  Impu¬ 
tations  On  the  scriptural  account  of  the  divine  character,,  as  if  it 
mcluded  a  prerogative  injurious  to  the  welfare, 'and  therefore 
terrifying  to  the  apprehensions^  of  his  accountable  creatures,  have 
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been  rescinded  ^  and  the  ways  of  God  to  men  justified.  Ther^ 
is  nothing  in  the  view  of  Deity  here  presented,  but  what  is  de¬ 
lightful  to  contemplate,  except  his  justice,  and  that  is  hostile 
to  none  but  the  finally  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  The  nature' 

f  rounds,  arid  extent  of  divine  government  and  of  human  responsi- 
ility,  are  more  definitely  ascertained,  and  more  clearly  stated ;  the 
economy  of  divine  grdce  is  more  fuHy  explained,  as  to  its  source^ 
its  sphere  of  operation^  and  its  final  result ;  and  the  mutual  con¬ 
sistency,*  together  iVith'  the  discriminating  distinctions,  of  both, 
exhibited.  The  doctrines  of  liberty  and  riec^SsiW,  the  fruitful 
occasion  of  so  many  controversies,  have  received  additional  il¬ 
lustration.  That  great  medium  of  our  restoration,  the  work  of 
Christ,  is  unfolded  with  more  precisiony  aS  the  instrument 
of  general  legislation,  the  basis  of  universal  reconcilement,  of  in¬ 
definite  invitation  and  promise^  and  as  possessing  a  sovereign 
specialty  of  design, — alike  in  its  general  and  in  its  restricted  as¬ 
pects.  The  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  which  require  from  man 
what  they  still  represent  as  the  gift  of  God,  are  harmonized  in  a 
manner  more  convincing  and  satisfactory,  by  being  referred  to 
settled  and  indubitable  principles  of  interpretation.  We  are 
fiu’nished  with  better  means  of  distinguishing  between  true  and 
erroneous  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture,  when  those  of  irre- 
concileable  meaning  have  equally  professed  to  derive  their  sup¬ 
port  from  the  same  divine  source.  The  nature  of  original  sin  is 
more  consistently  and  exactly  considered,  and  the  fact  is  freed 
from  popular  objections,  and  reconciled  with  divine  Equity. 
The  origin  of  evil,  to  investigate  which  had  baffled  all  former 
attempts,  is,  as  to  its  true  cause,  proved  on  incontestible  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  by  irrefragable  argument.  Its  sorirce  is  shewn  to 
be  exclusively  in  the  creature,  to  ari^  from  a  property  essential 
to  every  dependent  moral  agent, — a  property  which  the  Creator 
did  not  communicate,  and  the  existence  of  which,  if  such  agents 
were  formed  at  all,  it  was  not  within  the  province  of  aliniglity 
power  to  prevent. 

Of  this  demonstration,  indeed,  the  ideas  which  form  its  basis 
were  before  found  in  the  writings  of  several  eminent  Divines,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  those  on  the  continent ;  but  more  especially  illustrated 
by  the  profound  and  elaborate  Wolfius.  Yet  the  application 
of  them  has  been  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent ;  to  such  an 
extent  as  scarcely  to  leave  any  thing  to  be  desired,  and,  cer- 
tsdnly,  little  more  likely  to  be  accomplished.  Perhaps  the  only 
difficulty  on  tliis  subject,  with  which  an  inquiring  and  ingenu¬ 
ous  mind  will  now  feel  itself  pressed,  is  involved  in  the  question, 
Why,'  knowing  the  future  mil  of  Adam,  if  left  to  himself,*  was 
certain,  should  Deity  create  him ;  or,  at  least,  place  him  in  a 
f^ate  of  probation  ?  To  this  interrogatory,  a  reply  more  satis- 
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factory,  we  are  persuaded,  is  not  to  be  found,  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  several  parts  of  this  work,  and  still  more  at  large,  in 
president  Edwards’s  Dissertation  concerning  the  End  for 
which  God  created  the  world.”  Some  indeed  have,  inconsider¬ 
ately,  objected  against  the  principles  illustrated  in  this  work, 
tliat  they  do  render  the  event  of  trial  infallible.  Yet  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  that  the  cause  of  defection  would  be  but  imperfectly  ex- 
plfURcd,  if  it  did  not  involve  that  consequence.  The  fact,  if 
certainly  foreknown,  must  have  had  an  indubitable  ground  of 
prescience,  and,  therefore,  must  have  been  quite  beyond  the 
sphere  of  contingency.  To  shew  how  chance  .was  excludedt 
and  yet,  that  the  source  of  certainty  arose  not  from  any  divine 
determination,  was  the  very  object  to  be ‘accomplished.  In  bur 
opinion,  this  has  been  completely  effected,  and  by  arguments  as 
well  aiTanged  and  as  perspicuously  expressed,  as  they  are  strong 
and  convincing.  1  '  ‘  ^ 

In  this  valuable  work,  indeed,  vye  fin4  no  loose  declamatioq ; 

BO  efforts  to  conceal  objections,  or  to  escape  them  by  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  things ;  every  point  is  fully  met,  and  fairly 
discussed.  The  author  aims  throughout,  not  to  silence,  but  to 
convince ;  not  to  establish  facts,  but  to  trace  causes  and  exhi¬ 
bit  reasons ; — not  to  force  upon  the  mind  a  reluctant  assent,  but 
to  remove  its  inward  doubts^  and  satisfy  its  secret  wjs^.^ 
While  many  are  content  with  asking  the  whatpSe  is  desirous 
to  shew  the  why.  Others  repel  the  attacks  of  sceptics  and  in¬ 
fidels  by  authority ;  he,  by  arguments :  they  furnish  their  dis¬ 
ciples  with  shields  and  bucklers ;  he  teaches  them  to  disarm 
their  antagonists. 

On  many  accounts,  we  consider  the  w  ork  before  us,  as  an  in^ 
valuable  addition  to  the  public  stores  of  theological  learning ; 
nor  do  we  know,  when  one  of  equal  importance  for  the  defence 
of  truth,  has  issued  from  the  press.  Tiiere  inay  be  persons  too 
busy,  or  too  indolent,  to  consider  its  principles,  or  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  its  arguments  ;  there  may  be  others  who 
will  dispute  some  of  its  statements,  and  reject  some  of  its  cou- 
rlusions ;  but  no  man  is.  entitled  to  think  himself  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  of  theological  science,  who  has  not  given  it  an 

attentive  and  candid  perusal.-  —  _ _ 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  we  have  referred,  throughout,  to  the 
second  edition,  which,  though  not  containing  the  examination 
of  Whitby  and  Fletcher,  nor  the  more  *  abstruse  parts  con- 
tainetl  in  the  Notes  and  Illustrations,’  is,  in  many  respects,  great¬ 
ly  superior.  The  general  arrangement  is  more  accurate ;  the 
bearing  of  every  part  upon  the  professed  design,  more  direct ; 
and  the  style  of  composition,  *  more  accommodated  to  the  public 
ear.’  Terms  tliat  were  thought  too  technical,  are  omitted  ;  an4 
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a  Uiglver  polish  b  given  te  almost  every  sentence.  Oi^  section 
pf  considerable  lengtli  is  entirely  new  mutter,  and  the  whole 
(except  the  last  six  pages,  at  tlie  commencement  (rf  which, 
cleatb  interrupted  him,)  was  re-written  by  the  author.  The 

i>ublic,  thererore,  are  now  presented  with  a  yolume,  not  iu- 
lerior  to  any,  perhaps,  on  similar  subjects  in  elegance,  precision, 
vigour,  and  pei^picuity  of  expression ;  and  which  displays  ar- 
ffiimentative  ability  in  no  resp^t  exceeded  by  either 
Butler,  orCL4RX5. 


Art.  II.  Poetics:  Or,  a  Series  of  Poems,  and  Disquisitions  on 
Poetrj\  By  George  Dyer,  formerly  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  .l^ino*  2  vols.  pp.  480.  Price  146.  Johnson  and  Co.  1812. 

T^R.  DYER  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  veteran 
corps  of  our  literary  workmen.  This  circumstance  com¬ 
bines  witli  the  benevolence  of  his  dispositions,  the  good  inten¬ 
tion  of  Ws  wfitings,  and  the  useful  practical  tendency  of  some 
of  them,  his  indefatigable  literary  industry,  bis  extensive  and 
various  knowledge,  and  even  the  tone,  genuine  and  notex* 
travagantly  enthusiastic,  of  his  passion  for  poetry,  to  draw  from 
candid  readers  and  critics,  something  more  friendly  than  the 
precise  sentence  of  parsimonious  justice.  The  present  work  is 
distinguished  by  an  additional  circumstance  of  recommeudation, 
in  bcing’constructed  on  a  principle,  and  with  an  express  avowal, 
of  willingness  to  consign  the  greater  part  of  the  authorb.fonner 
poetical  works  to  oblivion.  lie  has  here  selected  from  them  and 
corrected,  a  certain  portion  to  which  he  could  wish  a  more 
protracted  existence;  and  adding  a  considerable,  number  of 
pieces  that  have  not  appeared  before,  with  a  set  of  prose  essays, 
partly  original  and  paKly  reprinted,  he  sends  put  this  assortment 
of  rescued  parts  instead  of  new  whole  editions,  to  occupy  in 
smaller  bulk,  the  place  of  works  never  to  be  recalled. 

Xt  is  not  usual  for  authors  to  perform,  of  choice,  and  thus 
calmly,  the  exequies  of  a  part  of  their  own  literary  offspring. 
In  general,  they  aflbctionately,  it  is  believed,  wish  at  least 
their  finished  productions  a  fife  co-extended  with  their  own ; 
indeed  wish  them  life  indefinitely,  and  would  be  highly  gratifi^ 
by  the  thouglit  of  their  being  much  in  request,  aud  consulted, 
and  adinircq,  after  themselves  that  gave  them  being,  shall  have 
withdraw  from  the  world  :  as  if  they  expected  to  retain,  amidst 
the  wonders  and  the  solemnities  of  the  new  economy  of  existence 
into  vrhich  they  are  to  be  removed,  some  vital  sympathy  with 
this  beloved  progeny  in  verse  and  prose. 

It  might,  to  be  sure,  seem  to  be  among  the  mnat  obvious  of 
all  admonitions  to  the  vanity  of  authors,  that  tfif  re  have  been  a 
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tasi  number  of  their  profession  in  each  of  tlie  past  ^  anti 
yet,  that  but  few  books  of  those  ages  are  now  read  :  that  the 
present  age  has  a  greater  number  of  authors  than  the  preceding 
cues,  and  that  the  next  will,  probably,  see  a  greater  number  than 
this  :  that,  therefore,  each  future  generation  of  readers  will  hav« 
still  less  and  less  time  to  look  back  to  the  w  orks  of  the  preceding 
periods,  and,  conse<]uently,  the  measure  of  probability  for  each 
author,  tliat  his  works,  and  especially  that  all  bis  works,  will 
be  read  by  the  subsequent  generation,  is  lessening  at  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  ‘time.  All  this  would  seem  suffi¬ 
ciently  easy  of  apprehension ;  but  since  authors  are  so  re¬ 
luctant  to  acknowledge  it  in  application  each  to  himself, 
we  deem  particular  praise  to  be  due  to  one,  whose  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  it  is  so  real  and  cflTectual,  as  to  determine  the 
form  of  a  present  literary  undertaking. 

A  very  long  preface,  for  the  necessary  egotism  of  which 
the  author  repeatedly,  and  somewhat  solicitously  apologizes, 
states  the  origin  and  plan  of  the  work,  itic  first  half  only 
of  which  is  here  published ;  two  additional  volumes  being  to 
be  prepared  after  he  shall  have  completed  tlie  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  on  which  he  is  now  employed.  The 
first  two  volumes,  he  says,  ‘  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  what  are  to  follow,  though  the  complkion  of  his  design 
into  a  sort  of  systematic  work,  will  not  be  realized  till  the 
publication  of  the  two  other  volumes.’  Some  of  his  friends 
had  often  suggested  to  him,  that  a  work  of  considerable 
amusement  and  interest,  might  be  produced  by  throwing  the 
varieties  of  his  literary  life  into  the  form  of  a  history,  with 
observations.  He  thought  this  would  be  a  more  formal  and  pre¬ 
tending  sort  of  undertaking  than  the  subject  would  warrant. 
His  friends,  however,  retained  their  opinion,  and  repeated 
their  representations,  till,  at  last,  he  was  led  to  think  of  a 
compromise.  He  thought  that  a  selection  from  his  former 
poetical  publications,  and  from  a  great  variety  of  pieces 
never  printed,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  essays,  might  be 
made  according  to  such  a  rule  of  preference  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  as  to  corresjpond  to,  and,  in  some  measure,  represent, 
the  progress  of  his  life,  marking  the  series  of  its  interests 
and  occupations,  and  giving  some  trace  of  the  circumstances 
and  changes  of  local  situation. 

There  is  a  certain  agreeable  vivacity,  and  what  is  called 
uaivete,  in  this  rather  rambling  introduction  ;  and  it  concludes 
with  a  very  unequivocal  avowal,  (and  we  have  noticed  several 
other  passages  tliat  confirm  it)  of  the  grand  tenet  , of  our  autlior’s 
philosophical  faith. 
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*  As  I  set  off  with  pleasing  recollections,  I  sliall  close  with  a  cpa» 
tolatory  reflection ;  which  is,  that  Ivuman  life,  through  all  its  inquiries* 
affectations,  and  pursuits,  is  a  course  of  habits,  a  succession  of  cir^ 
cumstances,  a  system  of  causes  arid  effects,  whicli  w  e  cannot  foresee, 
and  which  we  cannot  displace  ;  nice  links  of  a  mysterious  chain : 
parts  of  a  great  universe,  natural,  regular,  irresistible,  indissoluble; 
not  independent  of  pow  er,  hut  leading  up  to  a  Powei'  that  is  incom¬ 
prehensible,  The  Power  of  Deity,  the  utmost  point  to  which  reKgion 
or  philosophy  can  reach.  This  reflection,  and  I  would  imprest  the 
reader  as  well  as  myself,  should  awaken  a  feeling  of  qniet  magna¬ 
nimity,  which,  while  it  overpow'ers  our  weaknesses,  and  moderates 
our  despondencies,  should  create,  if  not  a  total  indifference,  a  calm 
endurance,  to  the  praise  or  censqre  of  being8,-^if  wq  fall  in  the 
w'ay  of  either, — who  are  altogether  constituted  as  wc  are,  Uic  crea¬ 
tures  of  circumstances,  like  as  ourselves.’ 

If  any  reader,  observant  of  the  nicer,  but,  nevertheless,  im- 
|H)rtant  matters  of  propriety  in  composition,  should  be  led,  by 
the  clumsy  cast  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  passage,  to  expect 
a  good  deal  of  unfinished,  negligent  expression,  a  sometimes 
almost  slovenly  incorrectness,  very  hard  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
man  who  writes  for  the  press,  but  quite  inexcusable  in  a  scholar, 
and  an  old  craftsman  in  authorship,— he  vfilX  not  be  drived  ir^ 
his  anticipation. 

*  In  our  brief  notice,  the  second  volume,  consisting  of  prose 
essays’,  seems  to  claim  the  precedence,  on  account  of  its  os¬ 
tensible'  character  of  research  and  disquisition. — The  first 
Chapter  is  on  ^  The  connection  and  mutual  assistance  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  the  relation  of  Poetry  to  them  all.’  It 
begins  with  a  profusion  and  splendour  of  classical  allusions; 
but  we  confess  we  felt  no  small  discouragement,  when  we  came 
to  the  paragraph  which  appeared  more  strictly  to  be  the  com- 
tnencement  of  t)ie  intended  elucidation. 

*  Mind  is  the  source  and  the  seat  of  knowledge,  as  the  sun  is  of 
light ;  and  all  the  discoveries  of  science  reflect  back  pleasure  on  the 
mind  ;  all  the  congregated  rays  mingling,  as  it  were,  and  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  each  other  and.  pur  common  natures,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  planets,  which  revolve  round  the  sun,  and  administer 
to  his  glory  ;  or,  as  the  whole  heavens  and  earth  are  cheered  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  according  to  those  inimitable  lines  of  Homer, 
^  finely  paraphrased  by  • — 

*  As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night,’  &c. 

W  hy,  we  thought  to  ourselves,  would  a  sensible  man,  who  has 
undertaken  the  business  of  unfolding  amattertotheunderstandii^g? 
in  tlie  light,  as  might  be  expected,  of  dear  intelligence,  make 
his  Cororoencement  with  this  sort  of  impertinent  show  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  phosphoric  fires  ?  Why  would  he  mock,  with  tliis  un¬ 
meaning  imagery,  this  mixture  of  the  dazzling  and  the  cloudy, 
♦  *  *-  .  .  • 
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tlie  mental  eye  that  is  ex}>ecting  some  defined  form  of  sense  ? 
Xlie  chapter  does^  nevertheless,  afford  an  agreeable,  though 
ipiite  immethodical  view  of  the  wide  capacities  and  afiiiiUies 
of  {Mietry.  It  was  conformable  with  the  general  design  of 
tJie  work,  that  these  deeply  inherent  relations,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  union  of  all  sciences,  and  the  arts  resulting  from 
them,  in  a  grapd  intellectual  system,  should  be  but  very 
briefly  illustrated;  while  the  sovereign  right  whidi  poetry 
has  asserted,  and  practically  maintained,  to  invade  what 
might  have  seemed  the  sacredly  peculiar  ])roperty  of  eacii  of 
tliein,  and  seize  something  there  lor  her  own,  is  dwelt  oii 
tvitli  the  amplification  of  triumpii.  This  noble  «arrogancc  of 
poetry,  thus  asserting  her  relationship  to  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  the  way  of  compelling  them  to  pay  her  tribute^ 
is  described  by  our  author,  nut  so  much  iif  a  philosophical  as 
in  a  popular  iiianner.  celebrates  the  fact  as  exemplified 
ill  Iloiuer,  ^i)enser,  Milton,  Uutler,  and  many  other  great 
jHieis.  Kveii  Shakespeare,  not  a  man  of  science,  nor,  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  of  learning,  is  justly  main- 
taincil  to  be  one  of  the  examples,  iiiasmucli  as  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  historical  and  general  •  knowledge  which  he  pos- 
sessed)  all  finds  its  use  in  his  poetry  ;  which  would,  doubtlc«5S, 
as  happily  have  availed  itself  of  all  the  knowledge  of  Bacon, 
had  the  poet  possessed  it. — The  great  lesson  Inculcated  by  the 
whole  discourse,  though  obvious,  cannot  be  too  often  incul¬ 
cated, — that  a  poet  will,  in  that  capacity,  derive  benefit  from 
all  the  knowledge  he  can  acquire,  and  that  an  ignorant  great 
poet  is  the  most  |)erfcct  absurdity  of  which  it  is  possible  to  dream. 

The  notion  that  genius  is  not  to  be  subjeete<l,  in  its  operations, 
to  rules,  we  should  have  thought,  had  been  by  this  time,  too  ef¬ 
fectually  exploded,  to  require  any  further  expense  of  argument. 
The  chapter  on  this  subject  is,  however,  sensible  and  spirited, 
though  without  any  remarkable  novelty. 

Tlie  next  tliree  chapters  are  employed  on  the  matter  of 
fact,  that  there  are  but  few  excellent  poets,  and  on  the  ques¬ 
tion, — ‘  Why  are  there  so  few  ?’  There  is,  first,  a  brief  historical 
view  of  the  early  and  progressive  cultivation  of  poetry,  as  a 
favourite  employment  in. various  pj^rts  of  tlm  world,  tending 
to  shew  what  an  immense  number  of  ]>oets  there  have  been 
in  all ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  have  but  a  diminutive  list  of  ex¬ 
cellent  ones,  of  what  arduous  ascent  that  eminence  must  ,  be, 
where  die  monumentum  wre  perennius  c-^n  be  erected. 

In  adverting  to  the  influence  of  climate,  our  author  appdava 
to  us,  to  fall  into  a  very  palpable  contradiction ;  the 
paragraph  in  which  he  says,  ^  In  the  coldest  rfegibus  of  the 
north,  clouds  hang  over  the  mind,  and  torpor /reeze$  the 
ifnaginationy  ends  thus — 
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*  The  loftiness  of  the  mountains^  the  violence  of  the  winds,  the 
terror  of  the  thunders,  the  severity  of  the  frosts,  the  inscrutable 
depth  of  the  shores,  the  dreadful  noises  of  the  caverns,  611  the 
mind  with  horror,  and  generate  credulity  and  superstition. 
Hence  the  Norway  monsters,  the  Lapland  witches,  the  fairies,  the 
giants,  the  daemons  of  the  North,’  p.  53* 

it  is  natural  enough  to  wonder  why  tlie  great  poets  have 
been  so  few,  since  the  taste  for  poetry  has  been  universal, 
and  the  number  so  vast  of  persons,  who  have  earnestly  addicted 
themselves  to  its  composition,  with  passionate  wishes,  and 
even  sanguine  hopes,  for  eternal  fame. 

*  What  is  more  generally  attempted  than  poetry  ?  What  pursuit 
more  intimately  allied  to  our  feelings,  more  expressive  of  our  na¬ 
tural  p  issions?  more  conversant  in  common  life  and  general  manners! 
What  more  immediately  addresses  those  natural  passions  ?  Wliat 
more  excites  those  smaller  and  larger  vibrations  which  make  all 
mankind  feel?  What,  therefore,  at  6rst  sight,  so  easy  to  common 
apprehension  ?  Let  it  be  added,  too,  that  nothing  is  more  remote 
from  the  technicisms  of  art,  the  scholastic  jargon  of  language,  the 
subtleties  and  scepticism  of  disquisition,  the  logomachy,  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  learning,  than  poetry.  And,  with  respect  to  what  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  its  mechanical  part, — I  mean  the  business  of  versiiica- 
tion, — it  is  considered  by  many  so  easy  of  structure,  that  in  this 
the  roost  ordinary  genius  may,  without  much  difficulty,  become  a 
ready-handed  builder,  a  professional  adept.’ 

*  Is  the  excellence  of  poetry  as  accessible  as  that  of  the  other  arts 
and  ftciences  ?  It  is  generally,  and  1  think  justly  said.  It  is  not. 
What  then  are  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way?  What  the 
dragons  which  thus  guard  the  golden  fruit  ?’ 

The  long  chapter  which  appears  to  pledge  itself,  by  its 
title,  to  answer  these  last  questions,  is  a  piece  of  utter  trifling, 
a  farrago  of  unconnected  fancies,  facts,  and  observations,  which 
will  leave  the  reader’s  mind  in  so  perfect  a  confusion,  that 
he  will  not  know  how  to  avail  himself,  to  any  purpose,  of  here 
and  there  a  passage,  that  does  seem  to  be  pertinent  to  any 
proposed  subject.  A  most  unconscionable  portion  of  space  is 
oceupiad  with  quoted  testimonies  and  grave  remarks  about 
the  idle  conceit  of  the  ancients,  that  poets  are  divinely  inspired. 
How  could  it  be  worth  while  for  a  writer,  assuming  the  office 
of  a  modern  critic  or  philosopher,  to  expend  tliree  sentences  on 
sueb  a  vanity  ?  But  the  fancy  is  formally  dwelt  upon,  and 
displayed  in  this  light  and  in  that  light,  as  if  there  migiit  after 
aN  bo  something  in  it :  as  if,  at  least,  it  ought  to  be  caic- 
fiiUy  placed  and  numbered  among  those  matters  which  phi** 
k)sophy  will  have  to  bring  under  another  scrutiny,  before  she 
finally  determuifs  her  theories.  Modernize,  liowever,  this 
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notion  a  little,  and  it  will  not  be  quite  so  ambitious  a  one 
$$  it  seems  to  be  at  the  first  hearing  of  it ;  since  the  medium 
of  this  same  celestial  inspiration,  if  not  its  very  essence,  may 

be  no  other  than - electricity.  For,  ‘  I  see  nothing  absurd,’ 

our  author  says,  ‘  in  supposing  that  genius  is  the  efiect  of 
some  electrical  principle.*  And  in  order  to  give  a  certain 
port  and  dignity  to  the  idea,  (which  he  takes  care  to  mark  as 
his  own)  he  goes  on  to  observe,  in  lofty  style  and  apocryphal 
philosophy,  that,  ‘  The  electric  matter,  that  great  fifth  ele¬ 
ment,  affects  all  nature  ;  it  glitters  m  the  meteor,  flashes  in 
the  lightning,  rolls  in  the  thunder,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  excites  all  those  mighty  commotions  which  shake  and 
overturn  vast  districts,’  &c.  &c.  He  consistently  ends  the 
paragraph  with  a  respectful  reference  to  the  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  the  notorious  Systeme 
de  la  Nature. 

There  are  just  observations  on  the  malignant  influence  of 
despotism  on  poetical  genius ;  and  some  not  very  intelligible 
assertions  relative  to  the  creative  power  of  circumstances  ; 
as,  for  instance,  *  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  a  powerful 
imagination  is  formed  by  circumstances,  as  well  as  eyei  y  thing 
else.’  p.  72. 

The  next  suhiect  of  inquiry,  is,  the  primary  and  ultimate 
end  of  poetry.  Its  primary  or  immediate  end,  is  to  ^  please 
and  elevate and  this  being  predicated,  without  any  hazard 
of  contradiction,  the  author  goes  into  a  train  of  observations 
on  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  poetry,  of  Aristotle, 
Theophrastus,  Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus,  Longinus,  Plutarch, 
and  Plato.  '  These  observations  run  on  agreeably,  in  a  lively 
style,  with  an  unaffected  appearance  of  easy  familiarity  with 
these  ancient  doctors ;  but  they  are  extremely  desultory,  un¬ 
certain,  and  indirect  in  their  bearing,  and  so,  but  little  con¬ 
ducive  to  any  specific  purpose  of  proof  or  illustration. 

The  latter  and  larger  division  of  this  disquisition,  ia  conducted 
in  so  discursive  and  disorderly  a  way,  tliat  we  cannot,  with  con¬ 
fidence,  assign  its  precise  object.  Its  general  appearance  is 
that  of  a  learned  pleading  in  justification  of  poetry  for  em-  . 
ploying  fiction.  Perhaps  the  main  purpose  is  still  no  more 
than  to  maintain  and  illustrate  the  principle  or  position,  tliat 
the  immediate  object  of  poetry  is  to  please  ;  on  which  point,  if 
any  one  has  continued  sceptical,  in  despite  of  the  loads  of  paper 
that  have  been  wasted  on  the  frivolous  topic,  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  just  to  abandon  him  to  the  consequences  of  his 
obdurate  perverseness.  A  hopeful  and  prosperous  concern  is 
that  of  the  philosophy  of  criticism,  if  we  are  not  jfei  advanced 
fi^yond  the  necessity  of  debating  whether  fiction  is  among  the 
k^timate  resources  of  poetry,  and  whether  poetry  must  adapt 
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itself,  at  all  eveiit*^,  to  please,  whatever  further  eflect  it  may 
intend. 

A  number  of  agreeable  fancies,  classical,  ^poetical,  philo¬ 
sophical,  do  indeed,  at  our  author’s  incantation,  make  their 
appearance,  even  on  this  tract  of  comiiion-place  ;  hut  they  seem 
to  dance  about  in  confusion  so  capricious,  tliat  we  arc  de¬ 
tained  only  to  be  bewildered  between  the  feeling,  that  surely 
it  should  be  some  un])rofaned  and  spirit-haunted  ground 
that  we  are  got  upon,  and  the  still  returning  consciousness, 
that  we  are  not  really  beholding  any  steadfast  shapes  of 
light,  not  really  receiving  any  illapses  of  original  truth. 

The  chapter  ‘  On  the  use  of  topography  in  poetry,’ .  begins 
with  a  lively  and  pleasing  description  of  some  of  our  author  s 
own  habits. 

*  If  ^ there  are  any  topics,  in  which  I  conceive  myself  to  have 

been  romantic  in  the  different  pe  iods  of  my  life,  it  is  on  such  as 
belong  to  the  subject  of  the  present  Essay.  I  have  indeed  never 
been  out  of  the  island ;  but  within  it  I  have  been  romantic  enough. 
And  were  I  to  relate  how  I  have  expatiatedover  its  plains  and  heaths, 
lingered  in  its  gardens,  lost  myself,  sometimes  too  literally,  in  its 
wildernesses  and  woods,  coursed  its  lakes  and'  rivers,  ranged  its 
valleys,  scaled  its  mountains,  and  pierced  some  of  its  most  fantastic^ 
sequestered  haunts, — how  I  have  travelled  miles  and  miles  to  gaze 
at  an  old  castle  in  ruins,  grotesque,  disrupted  rocks,  a  gentle  water¬ 
fall,  or  a  foaming  cascade, — ^how  I  have  searched  out  some  of  its 
most  secluded  bays,  many  of  its  boldest  shores,  mused,  and  con¬ 
templated  the  ocean  from  those  points  of  view  where  it  appears 
most  awful  and  sublime  ; — were  I  to  relate  these  matters,  the  reader 
might  think  I  have  been  sufficiently  romantic;  and  that  he  who  is 
said  to  have  travelled  to  Egypt  to  measure  the  height  of  the  Py¬ 
ramids,  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  to  be  traced  oii  them 
any  hieroglyphical  characters,  was  not  more  romantic  than  my¬ 
self.^  .  ^ 

*  This  feeling  amounting  to  a  passion,  has  been  connected  with 
a  correspondent  course  ot  rambling  reading — I  mean  of  writers  on 
landscape,  picturesque,  or  English  gardening,  and  on  painting  ;  and 
all  this  to  find  out  the  BEAUTIFUL,’  p.  112. 

The  essayist  first  endeavours  to  define  the  essential  pro¬ 
perties  of  descriptive  poetry,  considered,  not  in  that  specific 
and  almost  exclusive  form  in  which  it  is  exemplified  in  Thom¬ 
son’s  Seasons,  &c.,  but  ratlier  as  an  element  of  general 
poetry.  He  tlien  describes  the  kind  of  topographical  writing, 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  poet,  shews  how 
it  will  aid  him,  and  ends  with  a  warm  eulogium  of  the  beauties 
of  Monmouthshire. 

We  have,  next,  an  essay  on  Mythology,  the  object  of  which 
is,  as  appears  toward  the  latter  end  of  it,  to  admonish  poets, 
that  however  similar  or  common  the  origin  may  have  been, 
of  the  mythologies  of  the  different  tribes  and  countries  of 
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(he  earlli,  and  whatever  analogies  they  may,  amidst  all  the’^ 
diversity,  still  have  to  one  another,  tliey  are,  nevertheless, 
when  contemplated  for  practical  purposes,  to  be  held  as  quite 
distinct,  and  that  the  poet  must  not  blend  together  the  pe¬ 
culiar  personages  or  images  of  several  of  them ;  neither  may 
lie  make  use  of  any  one  mythology  but  that  received  among 

the  people  for  whom  he  writes - excepting  in  sundry  licensed 

cases  thus  specified  in  the  act. 

‘  But  he  Fiaay  use  them  in  ^  his  own  person,  though  he  does 
not  believe  them,  nor  describe  them  conformably  to  public*  opi¬ 
nion,  where  he  speaks  merely  in  a  way  of  allusion,  or  simile, 
or  under  the  form  of  a  vision ;  or  in  a  ^  dramatic  representation, 
irhere  the  language  is  agreeable  to  the  character  represented ; 
or  where  tlie  writer,  throwing  himself  into  other  countries  and 
other  times,  appears  himself  in  an  assumed  representative  cha¬ 
racter.’ 


Taking  mythology  as  synonimous  with  false  religion,*  tliere 
would  he  a  mudi  readier  way  of  getting  rid  of  all  difficulties, 
distinctions,  and  exceptions  about  the  matter ;  that  is,  to  pro- 
kribe  it  altogether ;  committing  Poetry  to  the  fearful  venture 
of  life  or  death.  Even  let  her  die,  if  she  cannot  live  with¬ 
out  the  company  of  pagan  gods  and  goddesses.  Let  her 
pine  and  expire,  if  she  cannot  sustain  Daniel’s  experiment 
of  abstinence  from  the*  wine  of  the  idolaters.  It  must  be 
quite  certain,  that  if  poetry  cannot  do  without  irreligion,‘ 
mankind  can  do  without  poetry.  That  it  is  not  leys  than 
irreligion,  to  labour  to  render  objects  of  heathen  worship  at¬ 
tractive  or  commanding,  by-  investing  them  with  beauty  of 
lublimity,  is  not,  we  should  tliink,  a  point  to  be  argued  and 
proved,  to  any  man  who  believes  the  Bible. 

Our  author,  in  the  sort  of  historical  and  philoso[diical  re¬ 
view  of  mythology,  which  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of 
this  essay,  is,  we  think,  beguiled  by  the  deliglits  of  classical 
associations,  into  a  tone  of  feeling  much  too  pacific  towards 
the  pernicious, — and  the  more  pernicious  for  being  elegant 
and  poetical, — delusions _  that  have  imposed  themselves  on 
the  human  mind  in  the  stead  oF  the  'authentic  religion. 
Witness  the  compfoefiit  strain  of  such  observations  as  the 


following. 

Cj 


‘  But  be  the  ancient  mythology  what  it  may,  it  threw  open 
those  vast,  those  boundless  regions,  so  soothing  to  human  ex¬ 
pectancy,  so  favourable  to'^jmetic  imagination, — regions  inhabited 


•  s  ^  X  » 

*  Mi*..  Dyer,  however,  employs  the  term  in,  a*  sense  comprd* 
bending  a  'wider  extent  of  fable.  ' 
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by  gods,  goddesses,  dsemons,  heroes ;  by  genii,  nymphs,  and 
deified  passions.’ — ‘  These  fables,  though  in  their  course  they 
might  carry  along  with  them  some  muddy  streams,  were  per* 
haps  pure  in  their  source,  simple  and  innocent  in  tlieir  tendencies. 
They  seem  at  least  to  hare  suited  man  in  a  particular  age,  and 
under  a  particular  climate,  prone  as  he  was  to  credulity,  and  fond 
of  the  marvellous.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  personages 
of  whom  such  histories  treat,  human  affairs  moved  in  a  wider  cir¬ 
cumference, — all  nature  experienced  a‘  metamorphosis, — and  the 
most  ordinary  concerns  of  life  wore  an  air  of  majesty, — and  what 
would  otheiwise  have  been  clogged  wdth  flesh  and  sense,  mofed 
with  the  celerity  of  thought.’  p.  132. 

Were  tliis  reduced  to  plain  terms,  what  would  it  be  less 
than  a  felicitation  of  the  deluded,  miserable  devotees  of  poly¬ 
theism  ? — As  to  ‘  these  fables’  having  ‘  suited  man  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  age,  and  Under  a  particular  climate,’  if  it  mean  that 
they  were  agreeable  to  his  taste^  tlie  observation  is  a  truisiD : 
but  ii  it  mean  that  they  were  adapted  to  be  beneficial  to 
him,  we  must  really  inquire,  wliat  condition  the  mind  of  mau 
is  assumed  to  be  in  under  this  climate,  and  in  this  age,  by 
a  writer  who  can  reckon,  with  an  appearance  of  easy  con¬ 
fidence,  on  its  assent  to  such  a  doctrine  as  the  utility  of  error, 
— tlie  beneficial  influence  of  a  vast  system  of  fallacies,  which 
had  its  mightiest  efficacy  in  exactly  that  one  direction  in  which 
its  operation  could  do  the  most  fatal  mischief, — in  the  ex- 
tirjiation  of  all  true  religion  ! 

In  the  subsequent  chapter,  written  in  an  animated  style^ 
our  author  seems  for  a  while  more  than  half  disposed  to  the 
sweeping  of  all  the  mythologies  into  Chaos  together,  that 
they  may  be  out  of  tlie  reach  of  all  present  and  all  future 
poets — ^idl  save  one,  from  the  ‘  crude  consistence’  of  whose 
mental  being,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  be  would  be  so  per¬ 
fectly  at  home  in  that  region  of  caput  mortuum  arid  con¬ 
fusion,  that  nothing  cast  thither  would,  therefore,  be  out  of 
his  reach.  We  allude  to  a  certain  English  Platonist,  who 
is  here  mentioned  as  a  perfectly  serious  and  devout  hymn- 
maker  to  the  pagan  gods.  In  him,  as  Mr.  Dyer  observes, 
it  is  quite  consistent  to  retain,  and  chant,  and  glorify,  in  iris 
poetry,  the  whole  ‘  rabble  rout’  of  the  classical  mythology. 
The  consistency  of  fatuity,  However,  scarcely  merited  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  tone  of  respect,  with  which  the  personage 
in  question  is  seteral  times  adverted  to. 

In  the  place  of  mythology,  it  is  recommended  by  our  autiior, 
that  poets  shall  have  recourse  to  Personification,  a  figure  ol 
infinite  capabilities.  The  poet  may  thus  create  his  own  world 
of  ideal  agents.  Tha  ej^aroples  of  Spenser,  Gray,  and  Collins, 
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jire  broil  "lit  in  evidence  of  the  immense  advantages  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  legitimate  resource  of  poetry.  But  innume- 
mble  occasions  must  have  occurred  to  our  author,  for  ob¬ 
serving  the  gross  and  incessant  abuses  to  nliich  it  is  liable, 
from  being  so  completely  accessible  to  every  manner  of  thing, 
that  chooses  to  :  constitute  itself  a  poet.  The  most  unadroit 
of  the  whole  tribe  can  here  play  the  magician  with  the  best 
of  them.  He  can  instantly  cause  his  virtue,  or  vice,  or 
passion,  or  operation,  or  abstraction,  to  assume  a  personal  form, 
with  whatever  personal  attributes  he  pleases.  He  calls  it 
He  or  Slie,  puts  it  in  action,  and  is  alternately  delighted  and 
amazed  at  the  power  of  his  own  creative  genius, — for  what 
was,  but  a  few  moments  since,  nothing  more  than  a  tliouglit, 
is  now  an  animated,  thinking,  acting  being,  with  trauscen^ 
(lent  powers  of  mind,  and  beauty,  grandeur,  or  perhaps  ter- 
rihleness  of  form.  This  he  must  needs  think  a  marvellous 
tine  thing  to  do ;  and  when  it  is  also  matter  of  easier  a- 
chievement  than  to  make  a  doll  of  wax,  it  is  certain  to  be 
(lone  with  the  most  prolific  diligence.  And  the  forms  of 
thought  thus  itched  into  persons,  just  because. the  composi<^ 
tion  shall  absolutely  be  fine  poetry,  will  bear  about  the  same 
proportion  of  grace  and  dignity  to  the  genuine  Personificattons 
of  genius,  that  the  pottery  .deities  hawked  about  among  the 
Hindoos  bear  to  the  mytiiological  sculptures  of  the  temples 
of  Greece.  Some  of  even  our  real  and  respectable  p6ets>  have 
been  seduced  into  great  excess  of  the  facility  mid  speciosa 
miracula  of  this  trick  of  metamorphosis.  It  would  therefore 
have  been  a  valuable  service  to  litcsrature,  if  Mr,  Dyer  had 
laid  down  some  rational  and  decisive  rules,  to  distinguish 
between  truly  poetical  and  merely  mechanical  personification, 
with  illustrative  and  contrasted  examples  of  both.  He  has, 
with  correct  taste  and  warm  feeling,  noted  one  brief  ex¬ 
ample. 

‘  A  single  w  ord,  under  this  figure,  often  supplies  the  place  of  a 
whole  page  of  circumstances,  and  renders  unnecessary  all  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  machinery.  It  is  a  species  of  sublime  short*hand.  ■  Thus 
how  concise,  yet  how  comprehensive,  is  that  description  of  a  Jewish 
prophet!  “  Before  Him  (Jehovah)  went  the  PESTILENCE.** 
Heb.  iii.  5.  A  thousand  terrible'  circumstances  might  have  entered 
into  the  description  But  how  does  one  word  fill  me  soul  with  all 
that  is  dreadful.*  p.  151. 

There  are  two  chapters  on  Medals,  which  seem  to  sliew 
that  the  writer  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
aud  which,  in  an  author  of  a  more  deigning  character, 
might  have  almost  suspected  to  have'  beeu  introduced 
for  that  very  purpose;  his  observations  being  so  much  raora 
expended  on  the  subject  itself,  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
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knowledge,  than  on  the  nature  and  possible  advantages 
its  relation  to  poetry. 

A  chapter  on  painting  ‘and  engraving,  asswrts,  with  strong 
and  just  emphasis,  that  most  valuable  aid  may  be  derived 
from  the  productions  of  these  arts,'  to  the  imagination  of  the 
poet.  The  author  may  be  regarded  as  expressing  to  them, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  this,  fraternity,  the  merited 
acknowledgement  and  gratitude.  And  in  doing  it,  he  ma¬ 
nages  with  dexterity,  to  obviate  any  Sentiment  of.  underva¬ 
luation  witli  which  it  might  be  a  little  apprehended,  that  the 
professors  of  those  arts  would  receive  the  tribute  of  the  tune¬ 
ful  choir.  He  avoids  the  airs  of  *  the  high  connoisseur,  con¬ 
fesses  that  there  are  ‘even  some  refinements  in  those  enchant 
ing  arts,  of  which  only  artists  themselves  can  be  fully  ,  sen¬ 
sible  ;  but  insists,,  witli  becoming  spirit,  that  the  primary  merits 
of  their  works  cannot  be  too  subtile  for  the  perceptions  of 
men  of  taste  and  imagination,  who  have  .observed  nature 
and  investigated  the  principles  of  beauty,  tbougU  they  are 
neither  artists  nor  regularly  schooled  cognoscenti ;  though 
they  have  not  ‘  examined  the  divine  Raphael’s  paintings  in 
the  Vatican,  nor  Alichacl  Angelo’s  sublime  figures  in  the 
Sistine  chapel ;’  though  they  have  had  but  very  scanty  op¬ 
portunities  of  ‘  dwelling  on  the  grace  and  harmony  of  Cor¬ 
reggio,  the  natural,  living  colours  of  Titian,  the  wild,  asto- 
inshing^  yet  classical  scenery  of  Salvator  Rosa,  the  glowing, 
melting  landscapes  of  Claude^  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  Rubens.’ 

The  chapter  on  music  is  of  uncertain  tenour  and  desultory 
composition.  If  there  be  a  distinguishable  doctrine  or  prin¬ 
ciple  in  it,  it  is,  that  the  relation  between  music  and  \weir) 
is  that  of  analogy  only,  and  not  of  direct  resemblance. 

It  is  such  a  relation  as  there  is  between  reasoning  and 
seeing,  rather  than  as  that  between  a  substantial  form  and 
its  shadow,  pr  between  a  voice  and  its  echo.  The  author 
adverts  to  the  speculations  of  several  ingenious  writers  ou 
tlie  nature  of  the  relation  ;  illustrates. slightly  and  loosely,  the 
intimate  practical  connexion  of  the  two  arts  in  ancient  times; 
hints  at  one  or  two  points,  in  which  the  analogy  between 
them  is  the  most  jieiwptible;  and  s^ms  to  conclude,  (while 
expressing,  nevertheless,  a  strong  sense  of  the  jmwers  and 
charms  of  music)  that,  now  and  henceforward,  at  least  in 
England,  poetry  has'  but  little  effectual  aid  to  expect  from  the 
relationship. 

*  Poetry,  then,  can  give  to  music  sentiment  and  passion  :  mu¬ 
sic  to  poetry,  sound. and  melody.  This  was  more  obviously  the 
case,  where  poetry  and  music  united  their  operations,  and  ^ 
oHisician  and  the  poet  were  the  same  maa.  But  where  this  union 
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is  Id  some  measure  dissolved,  there  the  services  are  not  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen ;  and,  in  England,  the  poetry  which  cannot  support 
itself  without  the  assistance  of  music,  we  may  assure  ourselves  will 
not  stand  long/ 

111  the  concluding  chapter,  on  ^  Physics,  Meiaj>hysms, 
Theology,  Politics,’  &c.  the  author  seeks  his  way  to  hU 
chosen  subject  of  poetry  by  a  very  wide-flying  excursion 
along  some  of  tlie  confines  of-  general  philosophy;  on  the 
profundity,  comprehensiveness,  variety,  and  imperfection  of 
which  be  descants,  with  much  of  the  scholastic  diction  and 
;dlusion  with  which  he  is  unaffectedly  familiar.  He  again 
strongly  represents  to  the  poet,  (as  he  did  in  some  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  the  veflume)  that  all  the  acquisitions  he  can  make, 
tram  all  the  regions  of  science,  will  infallibly  augment  his 
power  and  wealth  in  his  peculiar  province :  while  he  is  duly 
apprized,  nevertheless,  that  poetry  would  utterly  ruin  itself 
by  any  attcm^H  to  assume  a  strictly  scientific  form  ;  it  being 
eitremely  difhcult  to  treat,  in  successful  poetry,  even  those 
subjects  in  philosophy  which  allow  a  much  less  rigorous  mode 
of  speculation  than  that  iiidispensabie  to  what  is  justly  termed 
science.  The  splendid  success  of  Lucretius,  instead  of  being 
])romoted  by  any  friendly  aid  uf  his  subject,  was  gained  in 
victorious  triumph  over  its  repugnant  nature. 

<  The  philosophy  is  of  vast  compass ;  but  the  workings  of  a 
powerful  imagioatiop,  the  grand  imagery,  the  vivid  descriptions, 
with  an  energetic  command  of  numbers,  give  that  poem  a  cha¬ 
racter  highly  poetical.  Without  these  essential  qualities,  all  his 
metaphysics,  and  his  atoms,  and  his  philosophical  necessity,  whetli^ 
true  or  false,  would  have  been  long  since  either  quite  forgotten^ 
or  have  been  only  read  with  the  coolest,  most  grammatical  in- 
difierence.* 

It  might  be  a  curious  exercise  on  the  scale  of  ilegrees 
between  the  maximum  and  mimmum  of  poetical  quality,  if 
a  man  could  have  the  opportunity  of  a  parallel  reading,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  of  Lucretius  and  two  or  three  delect^le 
works  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dyer.  -  —  _ _ 

*  Some  one  has  ventured  to  put  Grotius  de  veritate  (the  first 
book  of  which  is  nearly  as  mathematical  as  Clarke’s  Attributes) 
into  verse.  I  think  too  I  have  heard,  (for  I  have  never  seen, the 
book)  that  another  has  undertaken  to  hook  Euclid  into  rhyme ; 
and  that  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Library  there  ^  is  a  curiosity  entitled 
Coke’s  Institutes,  in  verse.  But  commend  me  to  Jerome  Boyd 
of  Glasgow,  who  many  years  ago  did  into  verse  the  whole  scrip- 
tui^,  so  vhretchedly,  so  mechanically,  as  if,  though  a  very  serious, 
religious  man,'  he  meant  to  throw' both  Old  and  New  Testaroenl 
^0  ridicule  and  burlesque.— This  singularity  lies  in  manuscript 
®  the  library  of  the  University  of  Glasirow.* 
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The  concluding  pages  attempt  to  mark  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration  between  poetry  and  philosophy ;  and  w  arn  pootry 
not  to  suffer  distinctness  and  independence  of  character  t(» 
be  merged  in  the  alliance:  they  also  explain  how  the  au-' 
thor  was  led  into  the  design  which  he  has  thus  far  accom¬ 
plished,  and  what  disquisitions  are  in  reserve  for  the  latter  por¬ 
tion. 

It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  fair  general  estimate 
of  this  course  of  essays.  They  display  a  mind  of  extensive  in¬ 
quisitiveness  and  information.  The  author’s  decided  preference 
for  poetry,  does  not  in  the  least  disable  him  from  feeling  the 
value  anil  attractions  of  any  other  of  the  numerous  divisions  of 
literature:  lie  is  interested  by  them  all,  and  his  taste  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each,  we  should  deem,  speaking  generally,  correct  and 
liberal.  There  is  certainly  a  considerable  diffusion  of  just  cri¬ 
tical  thought  and  sentiment  through  the  work  :  there  is  an  easy, 
unostentatious  sort  of  ingress  and  egress  among  the  schools  of 
ancient  literature  and  philosophy ;  there  is  an  ingenuous,  but 
rather  gossipping  vivacity ;  and  the  diction,  sometimes,  as  wc 
have  already  observed,  most  culpably  careless,  ill-constructed, 
and  feeble,  withal,  , very  free  and  unaffected,  sometimes  spirit¬ 
ed  and  even  elegant.  Regarding  the  work,  however,  as  what 
ought  to  have  been  a  regular  course  of  instruction,  directed 
towards  one  main  object,  we  cannot  but  think  it  very  seriously 
fails.  It  conduces^  much  less  than  so  much  writing  ought  to 
have  done,  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  given  purpose.  Passing 
on  through  a  numerous  series  of  topics,  it  does  not  confine  itself 
to  take  such  views  of  them  as  to  carry  on  the  specific  business ; 
hut  spreads  loosely  out  into  unpardonable  vagueness.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  total  want  of  regular  progression,  and  of  the  method 
that  might  conduce  to  it.  And  in  particular  parts,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  paragraphs  and  sentences  often  appear^  to  follow  one 
another, without  any  clear,  intellectual^  guiding  principle,  to  give 
them  the  character  and  virtue  of  connected  thinking. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  observations  on  the  prose 
division  of  the  work  have  been  protracted,  will  suffice  to  prove, 
that  it  can  be  from  no  indisposition  to  give  it  the  fullest  attentiou 
in  every  part,  that  our  notice  of  the  poetical  half  is  extremely 
brief. — It  consists,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  of  ' short 
pieces ;  and  they  are  all  denominated  Odes.  The  subjects, 
many  of  .  them  casually  suggested,  are  of  all  kinds,  lofty  and 
t riding,  grave  and  brisk ;  and  the*  verse  is  of  all  measur^  and 
stanzas.  This  diversity  of  structure  is  not  a  mere  contrivance 
to  give  an  impression  of  the  versatility  of  the  author’s  poetical 
faculty ;  his  strain  of  thinking  and  his  mode  of  feeling,  have, 
at  least,  the  variety  of  turning  on  very  different  subjects,  and 
being  really  interested  by  each  of  them. 
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It  will  be  among  the  first  things  that  strike  the  reader, 
that  the  author  has  an  extensive  command  of  poetical  diction. 
And  it  is  not  merely  the  diction  which  any  one,  so  disposed, 
might  soon  acquire  from  familiarity  with  our  own  and  tlie  an¬ 
cient  classic  poets  ;  it  has  enough  of  native  infusion,  and  of 
uncertain  modulation,  to  constitute  it  the  author's  own ;  while 
it  bears,  nevertheless,  a  predominantly  classical  cast,  and  has 
more  resemblance,  in  the*  pieces  of  higher  aim,  to  the  style  of 
Gray  or  Collins,  than  to  that  of  Cowper  or  Crabbe.  Though 
of  tills  more  ambitious  school,  it  is  not  elaborated  to  stiffness,  nor 
strained  to  bombast.  It  oftener  errs  in  the  way  of  prosaic  neg¬ 
ligence. 

The  reader  will  perceive  a  deficiency  of  the  liigher  attributes 
of  poetic  genius  ;  the  energy,  the  originality,  tlic  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  ideas  start  forth  like  substances.  There  is  no  w  ant  of  ideas, 
in  number  and  variety  ;  the  author’s  mind  is  amply  stored  with 
them ;  but  they  are  not  forcibly,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in¬ 
dividually,  conceived.  They  seem  as  if  spread  out  on  a  w  ide 
flat,  where  they  are  indeed  many  and  various,  but  they  are 
presented  in  such  a  sameness  of  View,  that  nothing  strongly 
seizes  the  imagination  ;  nothing  rises  into  boldness,  or  descends 
into  profundity,  or  retires  into  mysterious  shade.  If  it  is  true, 
that  there  are  many  ideas  of  a  magnificent  order,  they  are  formis 
rather  of  a  large  bulk,  than  of  sublime  colossal  contour  and  of 
majestic  physiognomy.  This  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
character  of  the  fii*st  ode,  entitled  ‘  Visions,’  one  of  the  two  or 
three  longest  in  the  volume.  It  displays,  in  a  succession  of 
imaginary  pageants,  the  principal  mythologies  of  the  world. 
It  evinces  extensive  knowledge,  and  has  a  certain  kind  of 
splendour  in  its  changing  scenes,  and  paraded  gods  ;  but  it 
quite  fails  to  enchant  the  imagination, — which,  in  amoral  view 
of  the  case,  is,  to  be  sure,  just  as  it  should  be ;  but  thus  to  fail 
is  not  a  poetic  merit.  There  is  a  multitude  of  supernatural 
personages,  in  appropriate  costume  and  action,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  symbols,  amidst  a  whole  scenery  designed  to  give  them  * 
eflect ;  but  in  vain  they  look  fair,  or  frightful,  or  grand ;  in 
Vain  are  they  surrounded  with  the  "pomp  of  strange  riteii,  and 
attended  by  tlieir  train -of  earthly  or  imearthly  ministers;  in 
vain  do  they  seem  to  make  a  commotion  of  all  the  elements  as 
they  pass  ;  we  stand  all  the  while  as  unconcerned  spectators  of 
an  idle  and  unimposing  show. 

The  Ode  inscribed  in  a 'blank  page  of  Paradise  Lost,  has  the 
^ame  uucommanding  semblance  of  greatness ;  and  we  are  fearful 
diat  this  inefficiency  wiU  be  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
more  elevated  class  of  the  compositions.  They  appear  to 
^‘oiUain,  in  parts,  a  portion  of  the  crude  clement,  if  we  may 
denominate  it,  of  sublimity  ;  but*  there  is  not  the  energy 
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requisite  to  form  it  sublimely,  and  it  is  confounded  with  a  groat 
d«'ul  bf  inferior  matter.  For  poetical  common-place  certainly 
constitutes  too  large  a  proportion  of  our  author’s  composition ; 
and  its  unfavourable  cfTect  is,  naturally,  most  felt  in  the  pieces 
which  aim  at  the  higher  region  of  poetry.  This  region  is,  in¬ 
deed,  now  and  then  attained  for  a  tnoment  by  our  author’s  muse, 
but  it  is  not  her  appropriate  dwelling-place.  * 

He  succeeds  much  better,  we  think,  in  the  strains  of  a  less 
aspiring ,  character,  on  the  amusing  incidents  of  life,  on  occa¬ 
sions  exciting  the  complacent  affections,  on  the  remembrances 
of  friendship,  and  especially  on  pensive  retrospections  and  an¬ 
ticipations.  The  thoughtful  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  very  sen¬ 
sibly  touched  by  some  pieces  and  passages  of  this  last  quality. 
Nothing  had  so  strongly  interested  us  in  all  the  preceding 
pages  as  the  stanza  in  page  29.,  in  an  Ode  on  the  approach 
of  Spring,—  against  the  tliird  line  of  which  stanza,  however, 
there  lies  a  very  plain  exception, 

*  Yet  I,  who  hail  thy  gentle  reign,  ‘ 

Soon  must  leave  thee,  gentle  Spring, 

What  time  fate's  high. decrees  ordain,  -  ^ 

Or  wills  the  Sovereign  King. 

Yes  !  all  which  charms  at  mom,  of  orient  light. 

And  all  which  soothes  of  eve's  soft-setting  ray, 

Thy  gales,  and  songs,  and  rills,  and  flowers  so  bright. 

All  that  can  warm  the  heart,  or  gild  the  day ; 

All  must  be  follow’d  by  funereal  gloom. 

And  man,  frail  man,  at  length  sink  silent  in  the  tomb: 

But  though  I  love  thee,  Spring  so  fair, 
f  If  there's  one  more  fair  above,'  &c.  Vol.  I. 

This  will  remind  the  reader  of.  some  of  the  most  iiiterestinc 
passages  in  the  Minstrel. — There  is  something  pleasing,  and 
classical,  and  truly  scholar-like,  in  the  author’s  many  allusions 
to  the  Cam,  and  the  otlier  objects  and  circumstances  connected 
with  his  Alma  Mater,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  he  acknowledges 
he  has  not  been  the  most  dutiful  of  sons.  We  are  confident  the 
large  work  he  is  now  engaged -in  wiU  make  her  ample  atone¬ 
ment. 
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Art.  Ill*  ^  SlietcJi  of  the  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Deputies 
appointed  to  protect  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  : 
To  which  is  annexed,  a  Summary  of  the  Laws  affecting  Protestant 
Dissenters.  \Vith  an  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Precedents  of  Legal 
Instruments.  12mo.  pp.  vii.  327.  Price  5s.  S.  Burton;  and  Conder. 
London.  ISIL 

Art.  IV.  The  Quarter! i/  Reviexv  for  October  1813. — Art.  History 
OF  Dissenters.  , 

'THE  first  of  these  articles  is  a  highly  interesting  and  im{K)rtant 
^  work,  which,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  Dissenting  Ministers, 
but  Clergymen  and  Magistrates,  ought  individually  to  (lossess  : 
for,  as  there  are  persons  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  who 
have  suffered  wrong  in  consequence  of  not  having  known  how  to 
defend  themselves,  or  where  to  seek  redress  ;  so  tlierc  are  persons 
belonging  to  the  other  two  classes,  who  have  done  wrong  from 
pure  ignorance  or  mistake,  while  they  were  anxious  to  avffid  it,  and 
to  do  only  what  was  strictly  just.  The  ‘  Sketch’  before  us  has 
this  circumstance  of  particular  recommendation,  that  while  it 
conveys  essential  information  to  all  who  prize  religious  liberty 
as  an  imjiortant  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  more  im¬ 
portant  end,  it  shews  what  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  discreet  and  in¬ 
telligent  men,  by  a  persevering  and  steady  attention  to  one  ob¬ 
ject,  and  a  ‘‘  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,”  to  effect ; 
though  their  official  existence  and  successful  endeavours  may  be 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the  busy  world. 

There  are  many,  even  among  the  Dissenters,  who  know  not 
that,  during  a  period  of  seventy  years,  a  society  of  gentlemen 
has  met  from  time  to  time,  to  receive  accounts  of  all  attempts 
to  abridge  liberty  of  conscience,  to  disturb  religious  worship,  to 
deprive  Nonconformists  of  their  recognized  privileges,  and  also  to 
search  out  and  apply  proper  remedies,  as  well  as  to  devise  plans 
for  a  farther  extension  of  religious  toleration,  and  to  confer  witli . 
statesmen,  and  other  public  characters,  whose  liberal  sentiments 
promised  a  favourable  co-operation,  in  advancing  so  desirable  a 
measure. 

This  society  has,  however,  existed,  during  this  long  period, 
aud  though  its  operations  have  be^  silent,  they  have  been  ef¬ 
fectual.  Thousands,  who  are  at  this  moment  ignorant  of  its 
existence,  are  enjoying  the  blessings  which  have  been  jirocured 
in  a  great  measure  through  its  instrumentality.  From  this  body 
of  men  we  receive  an  authorized  volume  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
and  under  a  full  persuasion  that,  whatever  may  be  imputed  to 
them,  they  cannot  be  accused  of  prematurely  thrusting  them¬ 
selves  u})on  public  notice. 

‘  The  annual  appointment  of  Deputies  by  the  several  congrega¬ 
tions  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  in  and  within  ten 
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miles  of  London,  to  protect  the  Civil  Rights  of  the  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters,  originated  in  the  following  manner. 

‘  On  the  9th  of  November,  17313,  a  general  meeting  of  Protestant 
Dissenters  was  held,  at  the  meeting-house  in  Silver- street,  London, 
to  consider  of  an  application  to  tlic  legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  At  this  meeting  a  Committee  of  twenty- 
one  persons  was  appointed,  to  consider,  and  report  to  a  subsequent 
meeting,  when,  and  in  what  manner,  it  would  be  proper  to  make  the 
application.  Another  general  meeting  being  held  on  the  29th  of  the 
same  month,  the  Committee  reported,  that  they  had  consulted  many 
persons  of  consequence  in  the  state ;  that  they  found  every  reason 
to  believe  such  an  application  would  not  then  be  successful ;  and 
therefore  could  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  the  attempt.  This 
report  w  as  not  very  cordially  received.  The  Committee  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  four  other  gentlemen,  and  instructed  to  reconsider 
the  subject.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  that  every  congrega- 
tion  of  tiie  three  denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters,  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  in  and  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
should  be  recommended  to  appoint  two  Deputies ;  and  to  a  general 
as  embly  of  these  Deputies,  the  Committee  were  instructed  to  make 
their  report.  Ati  assembly  of  Deputies  thus  appointed,  was  accord¬ 
ingly  held  on  the  29th  of  December ;  and  the  Committee,  after  ma¬ 
ture  deliberation,  were  obliged  to  make  a  report  very  similar  to'the 
former.  The  object,  however,  was  not  abandoned.  The  Committee 
was  continued ;  and  the  appointment  of  Deputies  renewed.  It  soon 
became  evident,  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  their  attempts  to 
procure  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  Dissenters 
w  ould  derive  considerable  advantage,  in  other  respects,  from  estab¬ 
lishing  a  permanent  body  to  superintend  their  civil  concerns.  It  was 
accordingly  resolved,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Deputies,  held  at 
Salter’s  Hall  meeting-house,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1735-6,  “  That 
there  should  be  an  annual  choice  of  Deputies  to  take  care  of  the 
Civil  Affairs  of  the  Dissenters.”  In  order  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect,  it  was  further  resolved,  “  That  the  chairman  do  write  to 
the  ministers  of  the  several  congregations,  some  convenient  time  be¬ 
fore  the  second  Wednesday  in  January  next,  to  return  the  names  of 
their  Deputies  to  him  fourteen  days  before.” 

‘  The  first  meeting  of  the  Deputies,  elected  in  pursuance  of  these 
resolutions,  was  held  at  Salter’s  Hall  meeting-house,  January  12, 
1736-7,  when  Dr.  Benjamin  Avery  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
meeting,  after  some  preliminary  business,  adjourned  for  a  fortnight, 
to  give  each  member  time  to  determine  upon  the  most  proper  persons 
to  form  a  Committee  of  twenty-one,  on  whom  the  principal  business 
of  the  year  was  to  be  devolved.  Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  the  Deputies  met,  and  elected  their  Committee  by  bal¬ 
lot.  These  several  elections,— of  the  Deputies  by  the  congregations, 
and  of  the  Committee  by  the  Deputies, — have  been  continued  an¬ 
nually  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

‘  Mr.  Holden  had  been  chairman  of  the  Committee  from  its  first 
institution,  in  November,  1732,  to  the  October  meeting  in  1736, 
when  he  resigned. 
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,  ,  <  Dr.  Avery  continued  chairman  of  the  Deputies*  and  of  their 
Committee,  from,  the  time  of  his  first  election,  for  twenty-seven  years; 
and  by  his.  indefatigable  activity  obtained  the  applause  of  every  per-  . 
bon  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  Dissenters.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Avery, V  July  23, 1764*,  Jasper  Mauduitt,  Esq.  was  called  to  the  chair, 
which  he  filled  very  honourably  till  his  death  in  1771.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Thomas  Lucas,  Esq.  who  resigned,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  in  1777.  William  Bowden,  Esq.  was  Uien  elected  to  the 
office,  w'hich  he  sustained  two  years,  and  dying,  was  succeeded  by 
'Nathaniel  Polhill,  E^q.  From  the  death  of  this  gentleman  in  1782, 
the  office  was  held  by  George  Brough,  Esq.  till  his  death  in  1785. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Edward  Jeffries,  Esq.  who  filled  the  situation 
till  the  year  1802,  when  his  removal  to  a  distant  county  obliged  him 
to  resign ;  and  Ebenezer  Maitland,  Esq.  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
This  gentleman  resigned  in  1805  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
chairman,  William  Smith,  Esq.  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  City 
of  Norwich.*  pp,  1—4. 

The  Committee  has  generally,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  members  technically  conversant  in  legal  matters,  consisted 
of  gentlemen  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  who  have, 
therefore,  united  activity  and  habits  of  business,  with  an  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  Committee  there  is  one  barrister,  (John  Gurney,  Esq.  who 
is  deputy-chairman) ;  and  we  believe  tliis  is  not  tlie  first  year 
in  which  his  name  lias  appeared  on  the  list.  But  the  Deputies 
have  the  farther  benefit  of  a  permanent  solicitor ;  an  advantage 
they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  ever  since  the  year  1738.  Thus,  in 
a  letter  to  their  friends,  circulated  in  reference  to  the  hills 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  about  that  time,  for  re-  * 
building  some  London  churches,  they  remark  that, 

*  In  the  first  draughts  of  these  bills  there  were  several  clauses 
which  would  have  subjected  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
above  named,  and  particularly  such  of  them  as  'dissented  from  the 
established  church,  to  new  and  unreasonable  exactions :  and  these 
seemed,  to  us,  designed  as' precedents  and  rules  for  the  drawing  and 
modelling  all  future  acts  of  parliament  of  a  like  nature.  These, 
therefore,  we  thought  it  nearly  concerned  us  to  oppose,  and^have 
been  so  happy  as  to  get  th6se“clauses  ^ruck  out  of  each  of  the  bills 
before  they  passed  into  laws.  In  our  attendance  upon  these  affairs, 
w’e  found  that  the  want  of  a  proper  attention  and  of  a  timely  notice 
had  manifestly  occasioned  many  of  the  inconveniences  we  have  la¬ 
boured  under.  We  judged  it,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  conse¬ 
quence  to  engage  a  solicitor,  who  should  make  it  a  part  of  his  stated 
business  to  acquaint  us  with  any  thing  that  may  fall  under  his  notice, 
which  he  apprehends  can  any  way  afiect  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty,  which  the  Protestant  Dissenters  have  always  professed 
to  have  at  heart :  and  wc  have  accordingly  retained  a  person  in  this 
character,  who  is  thought  to  be  well  qualified  for  the  purpose ; 
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though  we  have  had  but  a  short  trial  of  it,  yet  we  are  already  con¬ 
vinced,  by  our  experience,  of  the  usefulness  of  this  measure.*  pp.  7,S. 

The  ])receding  quotations  and  remarks  will  serve  to  developt* 
the  orig-in,  nature,  and  objects  of  this  constitution  of  Dissenting 
Deputies,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  committees  for  con¬ 
sentaneous  o|>cration  ;  we  shall  next  give  a  brief  description, 
— an  analysis  we  cannot  attempt, — of  the  work  they  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world. 

Nearly  half  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  ‘  Sketch  of  the  History 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Deputies,’  from  tlieir  origin  in  1732  con- 
.tinued  to  the  autiinin  of  1HI2  :  This  sketch  not  only  includes  their 
various  efforts  to  procure  a  repeal  of  all  the  laws  by  which  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  has  been  restricted ;  but  it  comprehends  a  con¬ 
cise  account  of  numerous  legal  proceedings,  which  have  been 
instituted,  at  dillercnt  times,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  many  of  which  have  terminated  successfully.  In  a 
supplement  to  the  Sketch,  an  orderly  summary  of  these  legal 
jmoceediugs  is  presented  under  five  general  heads,  viz. 'Unjust 
demands  and  prosecutions,  refusals  of  magistrates  to  execute 
their  office,  refusals  of  clergymen  to  perform  their  duty,  paro¬ 
chial  disputes,  and  private  disputes.  After  this  follows,  in 
about  50  pages,  a  digest  of  the  laws  which  affect  Protestant 
Dissentci's,  in  four  parts ;  of  which  part  1.  exhibits,  in  five 
chapters,  the  laws  which  relate  to  Protestant  Dissenters  in  ge¬ 
neral  ;  part  2,  in  four  chapters,  the  laws  which  relate  to  Dis¬ 
senting  Ministers  ;  part  3.  in  two  chapters,  the  laws  which  re¬ 
late  to  Dissenting  Schoolmasters  ;  part  4.  in  two  chapters,  the 
law  s  which  relate  to  Dissenting  Places  of  Worship.  The  volume 
closes  w  ith  two  appendices,  which  contain  the  statutes  1  W .  and 
M.  c.  18., — 19  Geo.  III.  c.  44., — 52  Geo.  III.  c.  155.,  and  53 
Geo.  HI.  c.  160. ;  also,  the  oaths  of  alleffiance,  abjuration,  and 
supremacy,  required  by  1  W.  and  M.  c.  f.,  and  I  Geo.  1.  stat.  2. 
c.  13.,  the  declaration  against  Pojiery  required  by  30  C.  II.  c. 
1.,  the  declaration  of  fidelity  for  Quakers  required  by  1  Geo.  I. 
c.  6. ;  and  lastly,  a  set  of  legal  forms,  viz.  trust-deeds,  indict¬ 
ments,  certificates,  legacies  for  charitable  purposes,  with  a  copi¬ 
ous  and  useful  index. 

The  historical  part  of  this  work  is  given  very  perspicuously 
and  dispassionately :  we  have  perceived  no  attempt,  either  to 
distort  or  to  ‘  varnish  ’  a  story ;  no  symptoms  of  art  or  of  effort, 
unless  it  be  an  effort  to  present  historical  truth  accurately  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  The  whole  is  delivered  in  an  una¬ 
dorned,  though  not  inelegant  Style ;  animadversions  and  stric¬ 
tures  of  every  kind  are,  in  a  great  measure,  suppressed  ;  the 
circiuustauces  uarrated  arc  left  to  make  their  own  impression, 
and  some  of  them  are  calculated  to  make  a  very  deep  impres¬ 
sion  indeed. 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  book,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  was 
printed  in  the  summer  of  1812,  *  when  a  delay  occurred  in  the 
publication,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented  deatli  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  prepared  the  le^al  part  of  it,  and  had  superin¬ 
tended  the  printinjj.’  This  declaration  is  correct ;  but,  in  our 
i*stimation,  it  is  not  sufTiciently  explicit.  The  legal  summary  is 
drawn  up  with  great  precision,  indicating  at  once  a  deep  and 
clear  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  a  pleasing  aptitude  at  con¬ 
veying  that  knowledge  to  others.  It  rs  perfectly  free  from  legal 
pedantry,  and  is  thrown  into  a  most  natural  and  convenient 
order,  for  the  use  of  those  plain  men  who  may  have  most  occa¬ 
sion  to  consult  the  volume.  The  praise  of  effecting  this,  which 
we  consider  as  no  small  praise,  is  due  to  the  \^tc  Daniel  Parken, 
Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  a  young  in  in  of  acute  intellect,  of  ex¬ 
tensive  acquirements,  and  of  fine  taste,  who,  after  he  had  been 
at  the  bar  Just  long  enough  to  show  with  what  certainty  he 
would  there  have  risen  to  eminence,  and  to  secure  the  esteem 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  his  profession,  was, 
by  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  suddenly  removed 
from  a  state  of  activity  and  usefulness  here,  to  the  happy  re¬ 
gions  where  he  enjoys,  and  will  ever  enjoy,  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  drawing  from  the  volume  before  us 
many  pages  of  interesting  quotation  :  but  as  we  wish  to  excite 
curiosity  and  imiuiry  on  this  ocrcasion,  rather  tlian  to  gratify 
them  fully,  we  shall  select  only  a  few  particulars.  Our  first 
extract  relates  to  the  celelirated  question  known  by  tlie  name  of 
“  the  Sheriff’s  Cause,”  which  agitated  the  city  from  1742  to 
1767.  The  question  w^as  of  this  nature.  The  corporation  of 
London  having  determined  to  build  a  new  mansion-house  for 
the  Lord  Mayor ;  and  not  being  able  to  draw  sufficient  money 
for  the  purpose  from  the  city  rents  and  city  chest,  without  di¬ 
minishing  tlie  number  or  lowering  the  style  of  their  feasts^ 
much  more  thau  an  alderman  or  even  a  comiuon-council-raaii 
could  willingly  consent  to ;  thought  of  the  happy  expedient  of 
making  a  bye-law,  by  which  money^sliould  be  forced  from  the  • 
purses  of  those  opulent  dissenting  citiz^s  who  xvere  found  to 
possess  a  scrupulous  conscience.  A  shcritf  of  London  must,  of 
necessity,  receive  the  sacrament  in  some  parish  church  before 
he  can  commence  the  duties  of  his  office.  But  there  are  many 
persons,  members  of  the  Cliurcli  of  England,  who  being  of 
tender  conscience,  object  to  receive  the  sacrament  as  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  any  secular  office  ;  and,  among  the  Dissenters,  the 
number  is  very  considerable  (rf  those  who  object  conscientiously 
('vhether  they  are  right  or  wrong  need  not  here  be  inquired),  to 
J^eive  the  sacrament  at  any  church  beftngifig  to  the  establish** 
®ent  on  any  occasion  whatsoever. 
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lIcDce  originated  this  most  inviting  scheme.  .We  hare  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  said  its  contrivers,  hut  to  elect  Dissenters  one  after 
another,  as  fast  as  we  can,  at  the  common-liall,  to  serve  the 
office,  first  making  a  bye-law,  ‘‘  tliat  every  one  who  shall  be 
elected,  and  refuse  to  serve  the  office,  shall  pay  a  fne  of 
hundred  pottnas for  doubtless  many  of  the  “  Presbyterians” 
will  pay  this,  or  even  a  greater  sura,  rather  than  qualify  for  the 
office  in  the  way  required  by  law\  A  bore  Jifteen  thousand 
pounds  were  thus  obtained  by  the  corporation  of  London!! 
The  Dissenters,  at  last,  determined  to  resist  the  demand :  but 

we  must  refer  to  the  volume  before  us  for  the  w!iole  history  of 

« 

this  important  case ;  and  shall  merely  quote  the  speech  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  moving  that 
the  decision  of  the  judges  “  be  affirmed.” 

In  moving  (said  his  lordship)  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  I 
had  two  views.  The  first  was,  tliat  the  House  might  have  the  benefit 
of  their  assistance,  in  forming  a  right  judgement  in  this  cause  before 
us.  The  next  was,  that  the  question  being  fully  discussed,  the 
grdunds  of  our  judgement,  together  with  their  exceptions,  limitations, 
and  restrictions,  might  be  clearly  and  certainly  known,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  followed  hereafter,  in  all  future  cases  of  the  like  nature.”  Here 
his  lordship  stated  the  question,*  and  continued,  “  In  every  view 
in  which  I  have  been  able  to  consider  the  matter,  I  think  this  action 
cannot  be  supported. 

If  they  rely  on  the  Corporation  Act,  by  the  literal  and  express 
provision  of  that  Act,  no  person  can  be  elected  who  hath  not  within 
a  year  taken  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  England  :  the  defendant 
hath  not  taken  the  sacrament  within  the  year ;  he  is  not  therefore 
elected. — Here  they  fail. 

“  If  they  ground  it  on  the  general  design  of  the  legislature  in 
passing  the  Corporation  Act,  the  design  was  to  exclude  Dissenters 
from  office,  and  disable  them  from  serving.  For  in  those  times, 
w^hen  a  spirit  of  intolerance  prevailed,  and  severe  measures  were 
pursued,  the  Dissenters  were  reputed  and  treated  as  persons  ill-affectccl 
and  dangerous  to  the  government :  the  defendant,  therefore,  a  Dis¬ 
senter,  and,  in  the  eye  of  this  law,  a  person  dangerous  and  ill-aft’ected, 
is  excluded  from  office,  and  disabled  from  serving. — Here  they  fail. 

“  If  they  ground  the  action  on  their  own  bye-law ;  since  that  law 
was  professedly  made  to  procure  fit  and  able  persons  to  serve  the 
office,  and  tlie  defendant  is  not  fit  and  able,  being  expressly  disabled 
by  statute  law  : — here  too  they  fail. 

If  they  ground  it  on  his  disability  being  owing  to  a  neglect  ot 
taking  the  sacrament  at  church,  when  he  ought  to  have  done  it ;  the 
Toleration  Act  having  freed  the  Dissenters  from  all  obligation  to  take 
the  sacrament  at  church,  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  *0  neglect,  no 
criminal  neglect. — Here  therefore  they  fail.” 

‘  His  lordship  then  took  up  all  the  objections  and  arguments  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Baron  Perrott,  to  which  .he  gave  the  most  masterly 
and  decisive  answers.  It  is  said  •  his  lordship,  “  no  crvne 
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fir  a  man  to  sag  he  is  a  Dissenter  ;  nor  is  it  any  crime  for  him  not  to 
take  the  sacramc7it  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England : 
Hciyt  the  crime  is  if  he  does  it  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  ‘ 

If  it  is  u  crime  not  to  take  the  sacrament  at  cnurch,  it  must  be 
a  crime  by  some  law  ;  which  must  be  either  common  or  statute  law, 
tlie  canon  law  enforcing  it  depending  wholly  upon  the  statute*  law. 
>^ow  the  statute  law  is  repealed  as  to  persons  capable  of  pleading 
that  they  are  so  and  so  qualified  ;  and  therefore  the  canon  law  is  re¬ 
pealed  with  regard  to  those  persons.  If  it  is  a  crime  by  common 
law,  it  must  be  so  either  by  usage  or  principle.  There  is  no  usage 
or  custom,  independent  of  positive  law,  which  makes  non-conformity 
a  crime.  '  The  eternal  principles  of  natural  religion  are  part  of  the 
common  law :  the  essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  are  part 
of  the  common  law  ;  so  that  any  person  reviling,  subverting,  or  ridi¬ 
culing  them,  may  be  prosecuted  at  common  law.  But  it  cannot  be 
shewn  from  the  principles  of  natural  or  revealed  ^ religion,  that,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  positive  law,  temporal  punishments  ought  to  be  inflicted 
for  mere  opinions  with  respect  to  particular  modes  of  worship.  Per- 
secution for  a  sincere^  though  erroneous  conscience^  is  not  to  be  deduced 
from  reason  or  the  ftness  of  things  ;  it  can  only  stand  upon  positive 
law.  It  hath  been  said,  that  *  this  being  a  matter  between  God 
and  a  man’s  own  conscience,  it  cannot  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  jury.’  But  certainly  it  may  :  and  though  God  alone  is  the  ab¬ 
solute  judge  of  a  man’s  religious  profession,  and  of  his  conscience, 
yet  there  are  some  marks  even  of  sincerity ;  among  which  there  is 
none  more  certain  than  consistency.  Surely  a  man’s  sincerity  may 
be  judged  of  by  overt  acts.  It  is  a  just  and  excellent  maxim,  which 
will  hold  good  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  *  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.’  Do  they — I  do  not  say  go  to  meeting  now  and  then — 
but  do  they  frequent  the  meeting-house  ?  Do  they  join  generally 
and  statedly  in  divine  worship  with  Dissenting  congregations  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  they  do  or  not,  may  be  ascertained  by  their  neighbours,  and  by 
those  who  frequent  the  same  places  of  worship.  In  case  a  man  hath 
occasionally  conformed  for  the  sake  of  places  of  trust  and  profit,  in 
that  case,  I  imagine,  a  jury  would  not  hesitate  in  their  verdict.  If 
a  man  then  alleges  he  is  a  Dissenter,  and  claims  the  protection  and 
the  advantages  of  the  Toleration  Act,  a  jury  may  justly  find,  that  he 
is  not  a  Dissenter  within  the  description  of  the  Toleration  Act,  so 
far  as  to  render  his  disability  a  lawful  one.  If  he  takes  the  sacra-' 
j  ment  for  his  interest, 'the  jury  may  fairly  conclude,  that  his  scruple 
I  of  conscience  is  a  false  pretence  when  set  up  to  avoid  a  burthen. 
The  defendant  in  the  present  cause  pleads,  that  he  is  a  Dissenter 
within  the  description  of  the  Toleration  Act ;  that  he  hath  not  taken 
the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  England  within  one  year  preceding 
the  time  of  his  supposed  election,  nor  ever  in  his  whole  life ;  and 
that  he  cannot  in  conscience  do  it.  Conscience  is  not  controllable 
by  human" laws,  nor  amenable  to  human  tribunals.  Persecution^  or 
attempts  to  force  conscience ^  voill  never  produce  convictioii ;  and  are  only 
calculated  to  make  hypocrites^  or  martyrs.  My  lords,  there  never 
was  a  single  instance,  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to  our  own,  in 
which  a  man  was  ever  punished  for  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
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rites  or  modes  of  worship,  but  upon  some  positive  law.  The  common 
law  of  England,  which  is  only  common  reason  or  usage,  kno^^'s  of 
no  prosecution  for  mere  opinions.  For  atheism,  blasphemy,  and  re¬ 
viling  the  Christian  aeligion,  there  have  been  instances  of  persons 
prosecuted  and  punislied  upon  the  common  law ;  but  bare  non-con* 
formity  is  no  sin  by  the  common  law  :  and  all  positive  laws  inflicting 
any  pains  or  penalties  for  non-conformity  to  the  established  rites  and 
nK)des,  are  repealed  by  the  Act  of  Toleration ;  and  Dissenters  are 
thereby  exempted  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures.  What  bloodshed 
and  confusion  have  been  occasioned  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  when  the  first  penal  statutes  were  enacted,  down  to  the  Re¬ 
volution  in  this  kingdom,  bylaws  made  to  force  conscience!  Then 
ts  ncihing  certainly  mare  unreasonable j  more  inconsistent  W/A  the  right; 
(f  human  nature^  more  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Chris* 
tian  religion y  more  iniquitous  and  unjust y  more  impoliticy  than  perse¬ 
cution.  It  is  against  natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and  sound 
policy.  Sad  experience,  and  a  large  mind,  taught  that  great  man, 
the  President  De  Thou,  this  doctrine.  Let  any  man  read  the  many 
admirable  things  which,  though  a  Papist,  he  hath  dared  to  advance 
upon  the  subject,  in  the  dedication  of  his  History^  to  Harry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  (which  I  never  read  without  rapture),  and  he  will 
be  fully  convinced,  not  only  how  cruel,  but  how  impolitic,  it  is,  to 
persecute  lor  religious  opinions.  1  am  sorry,  that  of  late  his  coun¬ 
trymen  have  begun  to  open  their  eyes,  see  their  error,  and  adopt  his 
sentiments.  I  should  not  have  broke  my  heart,  (I  hope  I  may  say 
60  without  breach  of  Christian  charity),  if  France  had  continued  to 
cherish  the  Jesuits,  and  to  persecute  the  Huguenots.  There  was  no 
occasion  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Nantz  ;  the  Jesuits  needed  only  to 
have  advised  a  plan  similar  to  what  is  contended  for  in  the  present 
case  make  a  law  to  render  them  incapable  of  office ; — make  another 
•to  punish  them  for  not  serving.  If  they  accept,  punish  them,  (for 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  defendant,  in  the  cause  before 
your  lordships,  is  prosecutable  for  taking  the  office  upon  him) :  if 
they  accept,  punish  them  ;  if  they  refuse,  punish  them  ;  if  they  My 
yes,  punish  them;  if  they  say  no,  punish  them.  My  lords,  this  is  a 
most  exquisite  dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escaping ;  it  is  a 
trap  a  man  cannot  get  out  of ;  it  is  as  bad  a  persecution  as  that  of 
Procrustes : — if  they  are  too  short,  stretch  them  ;  if  they  are  too 
Jong,  lop  them.  Small  would  have  been  their  consolation  to  have 
been  gravely  told,  the  Edict  of  Nantz  is  kept  inviolable ;  you  have 
the  full  benefit  of  that  Act'of  Toleration  ;  you  may  take  tne  sacra- 
•  ment  in  your  own  way  with  impunity ;  you  are  not  compelled  to  go  to 
mass.  Was  tliis  case  but  told  in  the  City  of  Ixmdon  as  of  a  proceed¬ 
ing  in  France,  how  would  they  exclaim  against  the  Jesuitical  dis¬ 
tinction  I  And  yet  in  truth  it  comes  from  themselves :  the  Jesuits 
never  thought  of  it ;  when  they  meant  to  persecute,  their  Act  ot 
Toleration,  the  Edict  of  Nantz  was  repealed.  This  bye-law,  by 
which  the  Dissenters  are  to  be  reduced  to  this  wnretched  dilemma,  is 
a  bye-law  of  the  City,  a  local  corporation,  ccHitrary  to  an  act  of  par* 
iiament,  which  is  the  law  of  the  land ;  a  modern  bye-law,  of  very 
modern  date,  made  long  since  tbe  Corporation  Act,  long  since  the 
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Toleration  Act,  in  the  face  of  them:  for  they  knew  tl^se  laws 
were  in  being.  It  was  made  in  some  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late 
King :  ^  forget  which ;  but  it  was  made  about  the  time  of  building  the 
Mansion  house.  Now,  if  it  could  be  supposed  the  City  have  a  power 
of  making  such  a '  byc-law,  it  w'ould  entirely  subvert  the  Toleration 
Act,  the  design  of  which  was  to  exempt  the  Dissenters  from  ail 
penalties ;  for  by  such  a  byedaw  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
every  Dissenter  pay  a  fine  of  six  hundred  pounds,  or  any  sum  they 
please ;  for  it  amounts  to  that.  The  professed  design  of  making  this 
bye-law,  was  to  get  fit  and  able  persons  to  serve  the  office  :  and  the 
plaintiff  sets  forth  in  his  declaration,  that  if  the  Dissenters  are  ex- 
doded,  they  shall  want  fit  and  able  persons  to  serve  the  office.  But 
were  1  to  deliver  my  own  suspicion,  it  would  be,  that  they  did  not 
80  much  wish  for  their  services,  as  for  their  fines.  Dissenters  have 
been  appointed  to  this  office,  one  who  was  blind,  another  who  was 
bed-ridden ; — not,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  their  being  (it  and  able 
to  serve  the  office.  No ;  they  were  disabled  both  by  nature  and  by 
law.  We  had  a  case  lately,  in  the  courts  below,  ol  a  person^  chosen 
mayor  of  a  corpocatiou,  while  he  was  beyond  the  seas,  with  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  troops  in  America ;  and  they  knew  him  to  be  so.  Did  tliey 
waat him  to  serve  the  office ?  No;  it  was  impossible.  But  they  had 
a  mind  to  continue  the  former  mayor  a  year  longer,  and  to  have  a 
pretence  for  setting  aside  him  who  was  now  chosen,  on  all  future 
occasions,  as  having  been  elected  before.  In  the  cause  before  your 
lordships,  the  defendant  was  by  law  incapable  at  the  time  of  his  pre¬ 
tended  election:  and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  he. was  chosen 
because  he  was  incapable.  If  he  had  been  capable,  lie.  had  not  been 
chosen ;  for  they  did  not  want  him  to  serve  the  office.  They  chose 
him,  because  without  a  breach,  of  the  law,  and  an  usurpation  on  the 
crown,  he  could  not  serve  the  office.  They  chose  him,  that  ha 
might  fall  under  the  penalty  of  their  bye-law,  made  to  serve  a  parti¬ 
cular  purpose :  in  opposition  to  which,  and  to  avoid  the  fine  thereby 
imposed,  he  hath  pleaded  a  legal  disability,  grounded  on  two  acts 
of  parliament.  As  I  am  of  opinion  that  his  plea  is  good,  I  conclude 
with  moving  your  lordships,  that  the  judgment  be  affirm^.’^ 

*  The  judgment  was  irainediateiy  affirmed  nemine  contradicente ; 
which  was  accordingly  entered  on  the  journals  in  tiie  following  words: 
“Mercurii,  4th  of  February,  1767,  It  is  ordered  and  adjudged,  by. 
ffie  lords,  spiritual  and  tempor^,  in  parliament  assembled,  that  the 
judgement  given  by  the  Commissioners’  Delegates,  appointed  to 
hear  the  errors  in  a  judgement  given  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  London, 
mid  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Hustings,  reversing  the  judgement  of 
the  said  ISberiff’s  Court  and  Court  of  Hustings,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  affirmed;  and  that  the  record  be  remitted.”  ’  pp.  40 — 48. 

In  the  year  1796,  some  recent  acts  of  Parliament  induced 
the  Committee  to  make  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Dunning,  IVaUacCy 
^edderburn,  and  Macdonald,  four  eminent  la\fyers,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  Dissenting  places  of  worship  were  liable 
to  be  assessed  for  the  king's  and  for  parochial  taxes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  opinions  were  entered  in  their  miyutes : 
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*  1.  As  to  the  Ltind-Tax. — If  the  ground  uponTwiiich  the  meit.  1] 

rng-house  is*  built  was  previous  thereto  subject  to  the  Land-Tax  || 
it  is  so  still;  but  if  it  produces  no  profit  to  any  person  beyonii  11 
the  rent  reserved  in  the  lease  of  it,  that,  rent  ought  to  be  tht  » 
measure  of  the  assessment.  Lut  where  no  rent  is  reserved,  or  H 
the  trustees  have  the  inheritance  of  the  meeting-house,  and  no  11 

profit  is  made  of  it  by  any  person,  it  is  not  rateable  at  all.  H 

*2.  As  to  Poor  Rates. — This  is  a  tax  on  the  occupier;  and  if  H 
any  profit  is  made  of  the  meeting-house,  by  letting  the  seats  or 
othenn  ise,  whoever  makes  that  profit,  whether  the  trustees  in  whom  fl 
the  lease  is  vested,  or  the  preacher,  may  be  considered  as  the  B 
occupier,  and  rated  as  such.  But  if  the  meeting-house  is  onb  B 
used  as  a. place  of  meeting  for  religious  worship,  and  no  profit 
arises  from  it  to  any  body,  no  one  can  be  considered  as  having  H 
any  such  occupation  of  it  as  will  subject  it  to  the  Poor  Rate.  9 

‘  3.  As  to  the  watch,  scavenger,  lamp,  seyer,  or  any  other  pa.  ll 

rochial  or  ward  taxes,  these  will  depend  upon  the  several  laws  I 
under  the  authority  of  which  these  taxes  are  collected :  but  if  I 
they  are  taxes  upon  the  occupier  they  will  fall  under  the  same  H 
consideration  as  the  Poor  Laws.’  p.  73.  jl 

In  the  following  year,  a  man  went  into  a  dissenting  place  H 
of  worship  at  Ryegate,  disturbed  the  congregation,  and  in-  m 
suited  the  Minister.  The  committee  recommended  a  prose-  fl 
cution ;  and  the  spcH'ch  of  J  udge  Buller  on  summing  up  the  [I 
evidence,  deserves  attention.  11 

<  This  is  an  indictment  founded  on  a  statute  which  passed  in  n 
the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Toleration  Act.  The  object  of  that  Statute  was,  j 
what  every  man  in  his  heart  must  commend,  to  leave  every  man  i 
to  worship  God  in  his  way,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  to  observe  them  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thinks 
right,  he  not  doing  mischief  to  any  other  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  wished  that  that  indulgence  should  be 
granted  to  all  ranks  of  men. 

‘  “  The  ground  of  this  prosecution  is,  that  when  this  Dissenting 
Congregation  were  met  for  the  purposes  of  worship,  the  defendant  I 
Yeoman  thought  fit  to  go  into  this  congregation,  disturb  them  in  \ 
that  worship,  and,  according  to  the  evidence,  to  insult  and  abuse 
the  minister  to  a  great  degree. 

*  **  Having  proved  what  I  may  call  the  introductory  parts  of  this 

case,  namely,  that  this  place  was  registered,  and  that  the  minister 
had  a  certificate  granted  to  him,  which  is  also  required,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  government  of  the  country  knowing  who  are  in- 
titled  to  the  exemptions  given  by  the  statute,  and  who  not ;  they 
proceed  to  state  what  passed  on  the  4th  of  December,  when  the 
congregation  were  assembled.”  « 

*  LMr.  Justice  Buller  stated  the  evidence,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded.] 

‘  This  is  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutioni  and  tln^ 
evidence  is  not  contradicted. 
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« To  be  sure,  there  cannot  be  more  insolent  or  more  ab^ive 
conduct  than  that  proved  on  the  defendant.  It  is  said  by  his 
counsel,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  disturb  the  congregation.  Dis¬ 
turbing  the  minister  who  was  then  performing  his  duty  as  minister  of 
that  congregation,  was  the  greatest  insult  that  could  be  offered  to  that 
congregation.  The  others  who  were  silent  were  not  the  objects  of 
abuse,  the  most  likely  object  of  abuse  was  the  minister  in  the  act  of 
preaching. 

‘  “  It  is  proved  that  there  were  no  words  used  on  the  part  of 
the  minister  that  should  give  him  any  provocation. 

*  “  It  should  be  remembered,  that  where  people  are  assembled  to¬ 

gether  in  a  place  of  worship  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  duty 
to  the  Divine  Being,  a  man  who  does  not  agree  in  opinion  with 

them  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  into  that  assembly,  and  quarrel  with 

the  minister  because  he  does  not  happen  to  utter  the  doctrine 
which  is  agreeable  to  his  mind.  The  object  and  purpose  of  their 
being  allowed  to  have  such  a  meeting-house,  is  oecause  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  established  church. — They  have  ideas  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  pleased  with 
their  mode  of  worship  as  we  have  with  ours,  and  they  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  law  in  worshipping  God  in  their  own  way,  if  they 

comply  with  the  requisites  of  the  law,  as  much  as  we  are. 

*  “  Then  these  people  were  doing  no  more  than  by  law  they 
had  a  right  to  do,  when  this  man  chose  to  go  into  this  chapel, 
insult  the  minister,  and  disturb  the  congregation  in  the  manner 
you  liave  heard.  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  the  evidence  brings  this 
man’s  offence  clearly  within  the  Act  of  Parliament :  and  if  you 
believe  the  evidence,  it  is  your  duty  to  find  the  defendant  guilty.*’ 

‘  A  proper  apology  being  made  by  the  defendant,  he  w^as  not 
called  up  for  judgement.  The  Committee,  though  they  did  not 
carry  on  the  prosecution  in  this  cause,  contributed  above  ^40  to¬ 
wards  the  costs.’  pp.  75— 77. 

We  shall  not  give  the  statement  which  then  follows  of 
the  successful  proceedings  of  the  deputies,  on  account  of  the 
illegal  suspension  of  the  “  Toleration  Act”  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  the  circumstance  without 
remarking,  that  the  conduct  of  his  Mgjesty,  and  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Government,  on  that’ momentous  occasion,  demands 
the  highest  commendation  and  the  warmest  gratitude.  The 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  Kemp  against  Wickes”  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  bury  a  child  that  had  been  baptized  by  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  Minister,  have  been  given  in  a  former  volume*,  and  need 
not  be  recapitulated  here :  and  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  on  occasion  of  Lord  Sidmouth’s  attempt  to  get  a 
hill  passed  that  would  materially  affect  the  interests  of  the 
Dissenters,  are  too  recent,  to  require  our  dilating  upon  them. 
But  we  cannot  refrain  from  directing  once  more  the  attentioa 


*  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  361. 
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of  the  public  to  the  liberal  sciiiitneAts  advanced  by  his  i^ee 
tlie  Archbi&hop  of  Canterbury,  during  liie  discussion  of  thfit 
business  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

*  Although  satisfied  (said  his  Grace)  that  if  it  had  not  been 
conceived  the  Toleration  Act  was  infringed  on,  the  present 
.bill  would  not  have  been  so  much  opposed,  he  was  convinced 
that  no  such  infringement  was  in  reality  intended,  althou^ 
no  persecution  .  was  intended,  and  although  some  misconception 
might,  exist  on  the  subject,  the  flood  of  petitions  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table^  ouffht  to  convince  their  lordships 
of  the  necessity  of  stopping  snort  for  the  present.  However 
he  might  lament  what  ne  conceived  to  be  the  errors  of  Pro. 
testant  Dissenters,  it  was  to  be  recollected  the  Bible  was  the 
foundation  of  their  religious  belief,  as  well  as  that  of  the  esta. 
blislicd  church,  and  wa?,  or  might  be,  in  the  hands  of  every 
member  of  the  empire;  and  it  was  to  be  recollected  thehei 
ff  Ih'TERPRETATIOf^S  rvere  hiil  the  inteTjoretations  of  MEV, 
and  Hmt  the  best  of  fnen  tcere  iinblc  to  error.  He  was  sure  that  so 
long  as  the  church-  of  P^ngland  should  endure  as  a  cliurch,  the 
Dissenters  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  church  of  England ;  and 
as  he  was  no  prophet,  he  did  not  wish  to  foretel  what  might 
happen  to  them  alter  it  was  no  more.  As  to  the  Bill  itself  it 
was  stated  to  have  two  'olyects:  1st.  To  procure  an  uniform 
construction  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  wiiich  were  incon¬ 
sistent  with  one  another ;  and  ‘idly,  to  secure  a  more  respect- 
able  description  of  teadiers  to  the  Dissenters  than  they  had  at 
present.  The  noble  viscount,  wlio  brought  in  the  BHl,  stated  that 
ne  brought  it  in,  as  he  conceived,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Dissenters.  Rut  the  Dissenters  had  thought  fit  to  oppose  it;  and 
they  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  was  ft)r  their 
own  interests.  His  grace  therefore  conceived  t^t  more  injury 
than  good  w-ould  result  from  persisting  in  the  measure;  and  thought 
it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt  to  press  the  Bill  against  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Dissenters.*  pp.  1^ — 7.  • 

We  shall  venture  only  upon  two  quotations  more,  and  they 
are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  two  very  prevailing 
mistakes.  I^rd  Sidmouth,  we  ai'e  told,  “  moved  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  licenses  granted  iu  each  year,  ou  which  we 

find  the  following  note : 

‘  The  use  of  this  'word,  even  for  convenience  sake,  is  equally 
invidious  and  unwarrantable.  No  such  word  is  used  in  either  of 
tho  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  legal  rights  which  the  Dissenters 
obtain  by  qualifying  and  registering,  in  no  degree  depend  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  courts  in  which  those  formalities  are  to  be 
complied  witli,  nor  on  the  granting  of  the  eertifioate  which  the 
law  luks  directed  to  be  given  to  them  as  evidence  of  such  com¬ 
pliance.*  p.  106- 

In  tlie  summary  of  laws,  we  meet  with  the  succeeding 
on  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  conventicle.’^^ 
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«  This  term  which  in  strictness  only  signifies  a  small  assembly, 
has  generally  been  employed  to  denote  an  unlaxjfuL  one.  Since 
the  'i’oleration  Act,  however,  as  Lord  Mansfield  once  said,  it  can- 
pot  with  any  propriety  be  applied  in  this  sense,  to  the  meetings  of 
Dissenters. 

<  The  first  time  it  occurs  in  the  Statute  Book,  appears  to  be  in 
reference  to  the  schools  of  Wickliffe,  2  H.  IV.  c.  15.  In  this  Act 
(which  was  repealed  by  25  H.  VIII.  c.  14,  and  revived  by  1  and  2 
Ph.  and  M.  c.  6,  which  was  repealed  by  1  Eliz.  c.  1.  ^  15,)  it  is  re¬ 
cited,  that  “  divers  false  and  perverse  people  of  a  certain  new  sect, 
of  the  faith  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  the  authority 
of  the  same,  damnably  thinking,  and  against  the  law  of  God  and 
the  church  usurping  the  office  of  preaching,  do  perversely  and  ma¬ 
liciously,  in  divers  places  within  the  said  realm,  under  the  colour 
of  dissembled  holiness,  preach  and  teach  in  these  days,  openly  and 
privily,  divers  new  doctrines  and  wicked  heretical  and  erroneous 
opinions,  contrary  to  the  same  faith  and  blessed  determinations  of 
the  holy  church :  and  of  such  sect  and  wicked  doctrine  and  opi¬ 
nion  they  make  unlawful  conventicles  and  confederacies,  they  hold 
and  exercise  schools,  they  make  and  write  books,  they  do  w'ickwlly 
instruct  and  inform  people,”  &c.  In  order,  therefore,  that  this 
wicked  sect,  preachings,  doctrines,  and  opinions  should  from  hence- 
forth  cease  and  be  utterly  destroy ed^^  it  is  there  ordained  that  per¬ 
sons  suspected  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  on  conviction 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  receive  sentence  of  imprisonment  and 
tine :  and  might  also,  on  refusing  to  abjure  their  errors,  or  on  re¬ 
lapsing  after  abjuration,  be  left  to  the  Secular  Court,  and  the  sheriffs, 
&c.  “  them  shall  receive,  and  them  before  the  people  in  a  high 
place  do  cause  to  be  bumt^  that  such  punishment  may  strike  in  fear 
to  the  minds  of  others.”  Pickering’s  Edit.  1762.  In  the  later  edi¬ 
tions,  this  Statute  is  omitted.  It  was  the  first  which  authorised  the 
burning  of  heretics. 

‘  The  terni  “  conventicle”  occurs  in  a  more  favourable,  or,  how¬ 
ever,  in  a  less  specific  sense,  in  Stat.  21  H.  VIll.  c.  16.  §6.  “  That 
none  of  the  said  strangers,  artificers,  orjiandicraftsmen,  &c.  shall  as¬ 
semble  in  any  company,  fellowship,  congregation,  or  conventicle,  but 
only  in  the  common  hall  of  their  crafts.”  pp.  187 — 9. 

If  we  look  still  farther  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  , 
Christian  church,  we  shall  find  tliatliearly'fdhV  centuries  had 
elapsed,  before  the  word  conventicle  was  employed  to  convey 
the  notion  of  any  thing  heretical  or  unlawful.  The  Latin 
name  conventiculum  signifies  no  more,  in  its  original  nota¬ 
tion,  than  an  assembly^  and  it  was,  therefore,  frequently  used 
by  ancient  writers  to  denote  a  church,  as  were  also  the  words 
eonci/iam,  synodusy  conciliabulumy  &c.  though  these  are  w  ords 
of  various  signification.  Lactantius,  speaking  of  the  persecu¬ 
tors  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  says^  “  They  were  eagerly  set 
upon  sheddinff  human  blood ;  and  one  of  them  in  Phrygia  burn- 
VoL.  XI.  3  A 
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ei  a  whole  people,  together  with  their  conventiculum  [church] 
where  they  were  met  together.”* 

Arnobius,  also,  w  hen  complaining  of  the  persecutions,  asks, 
‘‘  Why  did  our  Scriptures  deserve  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames  ? 
Why  did  our  conventicula  deserve  to  be  so  barbarously  pulled 
down  The  following  quotation,  which  w'e  present  in  its 
original  language,  is  still  more  striking.  Ubi  omnia, loca 
circumplexa  est  Ecclesia  Conventicula  constituta  sunt,  et 
Rectores  et  caetera  officia  in  Ecclesiis  ordinata  8unt.”J  Hence 
we  see  that,  in  those  times,  the  word  conoenticula  was  not 
appropriated  to  heretical  meetings  :  but  when  it  began  soon 
afterwards  to  be  used  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  that  sense 
was  made  evident  by  some  suitable  epithet.  Thus,  in  the 
Theodosian  Code :  ‘‘  A  conveiiticulis  suis  Heretic®  super- 
stitionis  turba  propulsctur.”§  And  in  Vincentius  Larinensis, 
a  very  able  though  rather  intemperate  writer,  we  meet  witli 
the  following  satirical  passage  :  “  Audent  etenim  pollieeri  el 
doccre,  quod  in  Ecclesia,  id  est,  in  communionis  su®  con- 
venticulo  magna  et  specialis  ac  plane  personalis  qu®darosit 
Dei  Gratia.”  II  But  w’e  have  said  enough  on  the  original 
meaning  of  this  word  :  let  us  now  proceed  to  other  subjects. 

We  may,  perhaps,  without  much  impropriety,  avail  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  trouble  our  readers  with  some  obser¬ 
vations  connected  with  the  general  topic  of  Dissent.  On  this 
important  question,  diversities  of  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  exist 
among  those,  whose  sentiments  the  Eclectic  Review  is  ge- 
nerally  supposed  to  speak,  and  even  in  the  Critical  Cabinet 
itself.  But  differences  of  sentiment,  such  as  these,  may  be  held 
without  dissention.  There  have  been  among  us,  some  Church¬ 
men  who  can  just  admit  that  dissent  is  justifiable ;  others, 
equally  attached  to  the  Establishment,  who  see  that  dissent 
may  be  productive  of  advantage  to  that  Churcli,  and  to  re¬ 
ligion  in  general :  we  have  known  a  very  few  who  are  dis¬ 
senters  of  that  class,  which  can  just  tolerate  (of  course,  we 
mevLix  mentally J  an  establishment;  but  a  considerable  majority 
consists  of  those  who  revere  true  religion  wherever  they  find 
it,  and  can  receive  with  delight  the  instruction  of  its  ministers, 
whether  delivered  in  a  cathedral,  in  a  meeting-house,  or  in  a 
barn ;  wdio  are  friends  to  the  religious  establishment  of  this 
country,  though  they  are  Hiot  blmd  to  its  blemishes ;  who, 
therefore,  assent  where  they  can,  and  dissent  only  where  their 
conscience  absolutely  compels  them  ;  who,  consequently,  re- 

♦  Lactan.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  f  Arnob.  cont.  Gent.  lib.  iv.  ^ 

X  Anibrosiaster  in  Ephes.  4.  p.  948.  §  Cod.  Th.  lib.  16.  Tit.  5. 

de  II xr.  leg.  10,  ||  Vin.  Lir.  Common,  cap.  32. 
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joicc  in  the  hope  furnished  by  present  prospects,  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  non-conformity  will  be  diminished,  and  cheerfully  an¬ 
ticipate  the  time  when  all  shall  become  one  fold  under  one 
Shepherd,'^  It  is  by  an  accordance  with  these  sentiments, 
that  we  wish  the  “  Eclectic  Review”  to  be  characterized. 

The  decorous  silence,  which  the  writers  in  diflferent  Reviews 
have  lon^  observed  with  re^rd  to  each  other,  has,  of  late, 
been  broken,  and,  we  think,  with  propriety.  We  consider 
ourselves  now  called  upon  to  break  the  silence  we  have  hitherto 
kept,  with  respect  to  the  **  Quarterly  Review a  work  whose 
principles  we  in  the  main  approve,  and  many  of  the  articles 
in  which  we  have  perused  with  cordial  satisfaction.  A  few, 
however,  of  their  disquisitions  have  been  of  a  nature  which 
vie  cannot  possibly  commend ;  especially  such  a^  contain  sneers 
at  vital  reli^on,  or  illiberal  strictures  upon  conscientious  dissent. 
In  the  19tli  number  of  that  publication  there  was  an  amusing, 
though  a  very  desultory,  and,  in  some  respects,  very  uncandid 
article,  occasioned  by  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett’s  History 
of  Dissenters  j  a  work,  which,  it  is  well-known,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  authorized  organ  of  modern  Non-conformists, 
hut  as  sometimes  developing  sentimemts  and  exhibiting  a  spirit, 
wliich  by  many  are  highly  disapproval  of.  From  this  ‘‘  Gossip's 
story,”  in  the  Quarterly,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  trans¬ 
cribing  three  or  four  passages. 

‘‘  It  is  humiliating  to  recollect  what  has  been  suffered  for  no 
“  weightier  ground  of  dispute  in  the  beginning  than  the  sur- 
“  plice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism !  Schism  wliicb 
originated  in  no  better  cause  could  have  no  good  effect.” 

“  Had  the  Dissenters  been  as  liberal  as  they  are  opulent, 
‘‘  their  colleges  would  have  vied  with  ours ;  their  endowments 
“  would  have  been  (comparatively  with  their  numbers)  as  rich  ; 
“  their  education  as  complete ;  their  degrees  as  honorable.” 
“  But  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  is  narrow  and  sullen  ;  it  starves 
“  its  own  cause ;  and  the  dissenting  clergy  are  now,  as  they 
“  ever  have  been,  soured  by  their  situation,  like  plants  which 
“  grow  in  the  shade.” 

“  This  spirit  of  profesrion  necessarily  produces  a  system  of 
“  gloomy  and  ungracious  ma/iwera.” 

“  The  spirit  of  dissent  is  as  little  favourable  to  literature 
“  as  to  manners :  the  muses,  as  well  as  the  graces  are  heathen- 
“  ish,  and  therefore  an  abomination  to  the  professors.^^ 

On  each  of  these  strange  sentences  we  shall  make  a  few 
remarks.  And  first,  we  would  ask  this  Reviewer  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Dissenters,  with  what  attention  he  has  examined  the 
^ork  he  professes  to  criticize,  or,  indeed,  any  history  of  the 
reign  of  the  second  Charles,  that  he  can  insinuate  that  the 

3  A  2 
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most  weij^hty  of  the  earlier  ‘‘grounds  of  dispute”  related  to 
the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  ?”  Is  lie  really  ignorant 
of  the  true  occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  so  many  excellent  cler¬ 
gymen  from  the  English  Church  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  tlicy 
were  all  men  of  like  or  inferior  character  to  the  Thomas  Cart¬ 
wright  who  drew  from  Hooker  his  erudite  and  valuable 
“  Ecclesiastical  Polity  ?”  If  so,  we  would  request  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  passage  from  Burnet,  who  tlius  speaks  of  the  “  act  of 
nuiformity.” 

“  The  act  passed  by  no  great  majority  [in  the  Commons  the 
“  numbers  were  1S6  to  180,]  and  by  it  all  who  did  not  con- 
“  form  to  the  liturgy  by  the  24th  of  August,  St.  Bartholomew’s 
day,  1662,  were  deprived  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
without  learning  any  diseretional  power  with  the  king,  in 
the  execution  of  it,  and  without  making  provision  for  the 
“  maintenance  of  those  who  should  he  so  deprived :  a  se- 
“  verity  neither  practised  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  enacting 
“  her  liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  in  ejecting  the  loyalists,  in 
“  both  which  a  fifth  part  of  the  benefice  was  reserved  for  their 
“  subsisjtence  !”  “  The  book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  the 

new  corrections,  was  that  to  which  they  were  to  subscribe. 
“  But  the  corrections  were  so  long  preparing,  that  there  were 
“  few  books  printed  ready  for  sale  when  the  day  came.  So 
“  many,  that  were  well  affected  to  the  Cliiirch,  but  that  made 
“  conscience  of  subscribing  to  a  book  that  they  had  not  seen, 
left  their  benefices  on  that  very  account.  Some  made  a 
“  journey  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  it.  Witli  so  much  pre- 
cipitation  was  that  matter  driven  on,  that  it  seemed  expected, 
“  that  the  clergy  should  subscribe  implicitly  to  a  book  that 
“  they  had  never  seen.  This  was  done  J>y  too  many,  as  1 
was  informed  by  some  of  the  bishops. .  But  the  Presbyterians 
“  were  now  in  great  difficulties.  Calamy  and  Baxter  refused 
“  the  sees  of  Litchfield  and  Hereford;  and  about  two  thousand 
“  of  them  fell  under  the  parliamentary  deprivation  as  they 
gave  out.  This  raised  a  grievous  outcry  over  the  nation. 
“  Some  few,  and  but  few’,  of  tlie  episcopal  party  were  troubled 
“  at  this  severity,  or  apprehensive  of  the  very  ill  effects  it  was 
“  like  to  have.  Here  w^ere  many  men  much  valued,  w  ho  were 
“  now  cast  out  ignominiously,  reduced  to  great  poverty,  pm- 
voked  by  much  spiteful  usage,  and  cast  upon  those  popular 
“  practices  that  both  their  principles  and  their  circumstances 
“  seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate  congregations  and  ot 
“  diverting  men  from  the  public  worship,  and  from  considering 
“  their  successors  as  the  lawful  pastors  of  those  churches  in 
which  they  had  served.”^' 

*  Burnet’s  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  pp,  266— 269.  See  also  Locke^* 
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Let  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  meditate  upon  this  statement,  and 
then  consider  whether  it  be  not  “  humiliating”  to  his  ow  n 
mental  and  moral  character,  to  represent  two  thousand  men 
cast  out  tlius  unjustifiably,  as  having  no  weightier  grounds 
for  their  nonconformity  than  “  the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross.”  Let  him  peruse  Baxter’s  liberal  and  able  work,  en¬ 
titled  “  Catholic  Communion  defended  against  both  extremes  ; 
and  unnecessary  division  confuted,  by  reasons  against  both  the  ac¬ 
tive  and  passive  w  ays  of  separation,”  a  work  in  which  he  defentts 
I  his  practice  of  frequent  communion  in  the  parish  churches  ;  next 
let  him  turn  to  the  performance  of  Mr.  Toombs,  a  contemporary 
[  Baptist  Minister,  in  favour  of  the  same  practice ;  and  then  de- 
[  termine  how  nearly  allied  to  calumny  is  that  language,  which 
charges  such  men  with  separation  upon  the  trifling  grounds 
which  he  s]>ecifies.  ‘‘Nay,”  says  Baxter,  in  the  book  just  men¬ 
tioned,  “  in  1(360  and  1661,  when  we  attempte<l  a  concord 
with  the  bishops  in  vain,  we  never  said  a  word  against  a 
form  of  prayer  [we  employ  his  own  Italics],  nor  the  most  of 
the  liturgy^  nor  holy-daysy  nor  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
(but  only  against  excommunicating  the  faithful  that  scniple  it), 
nor  the  surplice,  nor  the  ring  in  marriage,  nor  laying  the 
hand  on  a  book  in  swearing,  and  other  such ;  because,  at 
least,  much  may  be  said  for  them ;  and  if  we  laid  our  stress  on 
doubtful  things,  many  would  think  the  rest  w^ere  no  other.”* 

If  we  descend  from  the  eventful  period  in  which  Baxter 
and  so  many  other  excellent  men,  as  Burnet  testifies,  were 
expelled  from  the  church,  to  muck  more  recent  times,  we  shall 
find,  w  ithout  entering  upon  the  various  difficult  questions,  which 
relate  to  the  source  of  ecclesiastical  power,  the  number  and 
nature  of  church  officers,  &c.  that  men  may  absent  themselves 
from  their  parish  churches,  and  w^orship  among  dissenters,  al¬ 
though  they  think  clerical  vestments,  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  many  other  ceremonies,  matters  of  extreme  indif¬ 
ference.  W e  adverted  to  one  or  two  of  these  in  a  late  critique 
on  Dr.  Marsh’s  Reply  to  Dean  Milner’s  Strictures  ;  we  here, 
present  another,  not  in  the  language  of  a  sectary,”  but  in 
that  of  an  .  Episcopalian  Clergyman. 

“  The  service  appointed  by  law  requires  prayers  and  sermon  in 
‘‘  the  morning,  and  prayers  and  catechising  or  instruction  in 
“  the  afternoon,  and  that  in  eoery'parish.  But  how  is  this 

Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  540.  edit.  1777>  where  we  are  informed  that  “  not 
one  man  in  forty  could  hose  seen  and  read  the  book  they  did  so 
perfectly  assent  and  consent  to.” 

Baxter’s  Cath.  Comma,  part  iv.  p.  21. 
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“  to  be  done,  even  if  a  clergyman  undertakes  the  care  of  only 
two  churches  ?  It  cannot  be.  How  then  is  it  possible  for  him 
“  to  perform  the  legal  duty,  if  he  undertakes  the  charge  of 
three  or  four  parishes  ?  I  am  aw^are  that  this  is  connived  at, 
or  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  is  become  a  custom  to  omit 
prayers  and  catechising,  or  other  instruction,  the  second  part 
of  the  day,  in  most  parishes  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  know 
not  %vho  has  any  authority  to  dispense  witli  this  ;  and  I  believe 
“  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  can  insist  on  its  being 
performed.  I  am  sure  it  is  necessary.” 

“  God  will  have  his  work  done ;  and  if  they  who  undertake 
it  will  not  do  it,  he  will  certainly  employ  others ;  for  his 
counsel  shall  stand,  and  all  that  he  has  determined  shall  as- 
suredly  come  to  pass.  For  the  last  fifty  yearsj  at  least,  there 
has  been  such  a  departure  from  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  among  those  who  undertook  and  were  re- 
gularly  sent  to  be  builders,*  that,  like  the  Jewish  priests  of 
old,  they  have  *  refused  that  stone  which  is  become  the  head 
‘‘  of  the  corner.*  What  has  taken  plac*e  in  the  mean  time  > 
God  has  raised  up  others,  ‘  He  has  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen 
**  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  things  which 
arc  mighty.*  Many  have  gone  forth  and  declared  publicly 
the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  though  they 
‘‘  were  not  regularly  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  God 
.  has  blessed  his  truth  delivered  by  them,  so  that  they  have 
**  been  the  instruments  of  bringing  many  to  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  gospel.’*t 

Sectarianism  (says  this  Quarterly  critic)  starves  its  own 
cause.”  Here  a  novel  kind  of  accusation  is  brought  against  the 
unfortunate  Non-cons.  The  usual  charge  has  been,  that  however 
freely  they  may  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  party  purposes, 
they  exercise  no  true  benevolence.  But  this  has  been  refuted  by 
the  fact,  that  congregations  of  not  more  than  500  persons,  and 
with  no  opulent  men  among  them,  have  raised  o£150  by  way 

*  Matters  are  by  no  means  so  bad  in  1814  as  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  when  this  author  wrote.  There  is  now  great  reason  to  hope 
that  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  Episcopal  clergyrmen  actually  preach 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  lo  which  they  belong.  Many  would 
think  this  is  a  meagre  source  of  congratulation ;  but  things,  we  trust, 
are  rapidly  improving. 

fSee  Three  Letters  to  a  Clergyman,^*  prefixed  to  the  “  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  ChristianitTi**  by  Thomas  Bowman,  M. A,  Vicar  ofMartharo, 
Norfolk. 
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of  collection,  after  a  sermon  delivered  in  favour  of  the  suttering  I 

(icnnans,  and  otiier  objects  of  benevolence  equally  remote  from  ^ 

tlic  promotion  of  sectarian  interests.  The  ground  is,  tlierefore 

changed ;  and  though  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  time  to  meet 

cliarges  so  idle,  yet,  as  they  make  their  impression  on  a  certain 

class  of  readers,  we  cannot  in  justice  pass  them  over  silently. 

Such  readers,  among  whom  probably  is  this  writer,  need  to  be 
informed,  that  there  are  funds  among  the  several  denominations 
of  dissenters,  by  which  the  annual  incomes  of  several  hundreds  “ 

of  their  ministers  are  augmented ;  that  there  are  also  other  funds,  i 

by  which  comfortable  pensions  are  allowed  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  ministers.  And  with  regard  to  stipend,  if  such  dis¬ 
senting  ministers  as  are  placed  over  opulent  congregations  (not  i 

a  very  small  proportion)  are  soured  by  their  situation,”  they  j 

must  have  the  quality  of  ' shewing  a  vinegar  aspect”  under  a 
very  warm  sun.  But,  suppose  the  fact  to  be  as  this  gentleman 
represents,  that  the  majority  pine  under  ‘‘  the  shade”  of  a 
narrow  and  sullen”  policy;  still  the  taunting  tone  in  which  it  is 
stated,  and  which  we  here  principally  note,  is  assumed  with  a 
very  ill  grace  by  a  writer  in  a  publication,  from  which  w^e 
learn,  that  out  of  1766  curates  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who.se 
salaries  are  known,  no  fewer  than  1498  thrive  and  fatten  upon 
incomes  that  do  not  amount  to  £70  per  annum,  and  nearly 
1000  upon  stq>ends  of  less  than  ^50  ! 

But  let  us  proceed  to  this  writer’s  references  to  the  “  pro¬ 
fessor’s  gloomy  and  ungracious  mannei*s.”  Dull  wretches  ! 
they  neither  dance  at  public  assemblies,  nor  play  at  cards  for 
money,  nor  frequent  the  theatre  three  times  a  week  !  they  are 
a.s  ignorant  of  Hoyle  as  an  infant  is  of  Hebrew,  know  no  more 
what  to  do  with  a  chapeau  bras,  than  with  the  club  of  Hercules, 
and  never  touch  any  dramatic  work  but  a  “  purified  Shakes¬ 
peare !”  their  manners  must  he  “ungracious.”  Well,  be  it  so, 
we  have  no  inclination  to  defend  them  from  the  charge.  Let  us 
be  permitted,  however,  to  tell  this  modern  “  Christian’*  of 
the  Quarterly  Review ,  that  his  mode  of  caricaturing  methodistic 
visages  and  habits,  is  very  like  what  w^as  fashionable  among 
'  ancient  heathens  when'  ridiculin^the  “^professors”  of  their 
I  limes.  In  proof  of  this,  we  sulijoin  the  following  parallel. 


♦  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  45. 
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Quarterly  Reviewer.  C^cilius. 

A  modern  Christian,  An  ancient  Heathen. 

“  A  large  proportion  of  those-  who  un-  “  Poor  wretches  !  learn  what  you  are 
ciergo  this  doleful  discipline  (viz.  at  likely  to  enioy  after  death,  by  what 
the  Methodist  schools)  run  wild  as  soon  you  feel  alive.”  “  Do  not  the  Runiaiit 
as  they  are  released  from  it.”  ”  Dancing  without  your  God,  rule  and  govern,  and 
is  prohibited  amongst  them  ;  and  those  lord  it  over  the  whole  world,  and  you  } 

school-masters  aud  school-mistresses  But  you  all  this  time,  pensive  and 

who  admit  dancing-masters  into  their  anxious,  sequester  yourselves  from  the 

Kchools,  and  those  parents  who  employ  most  fashionable  pleasures  ;  you  visit  not 

them  for  their  children,  are  for  that  our  plays,  but  renounce  our  pomps; 

offence  excluded  from  society.”  “  Such  never  does  Christian  appear  at  «  public 

institutes  have  sent  abroad  among  us  a  feast ;  you  abhor  our  sacred  games^  nor 

body  of  Protestant  Predicants,  not  less  will  you  touch  a  bit  of  what  the  priests 
intolerant  in  spirit,  than  their  pre-  have  partaken  before  you,  nor  taste  one 
decessors  and  counterparts  in  the  Roman  drop  of  what  is  consecrated  at  our 
Church,andwhobring  with  them  nothing  altars, — so  much  are  you  afraid  ofihe 

in  their  costume  or  ceremonies  to  mill-  very  Gods  you  deny  ;  not  a  flower  upon 
pate  the  graceless  and  joyless  manners  your  heads^nor  any  costly  perfumes  upon 
with  which  they  infect  the  community.  your  bodies  ;  all  your  ointments  you 
In  their  mouths  the  beauty  of  holiness  reserve  for  funerals,  yet  you  allow  not 
is  a  metaphor  inapplicable  even  to  ab-  of  garlands  to  sepulchres :  a  doleful, 
surdity.  They  have  strlpt  religion  of  ghastly  kind  of  folks,  of  pale  hue,  and 
all  its  outward  grace,  and  in  proportion  fearful  looks;  in  truth  worthy  our  pity 
as  they  overspread  the  country,  the  and  that  of  our  Gods  too,  whom  they 
very  character  of  the  EngUsh  face  is  altered  ;  thus  cry  out  against.  Thus  you  are  the 

for  inethodi-m  transforms  the  coun-  wretches  who  neither  live  after  death 

teuance  as  certainly,  and  almost  as  nor  before  it.  Let  me  advise  you, 

speedily,  as  sottishness  or  opium.”  therefore,  if  you  have  any  shame  left,  no 
They  have  obtained  as  distinct  a  phy-  longer  to  be  gazing  upon  the  quarters 
siogjiomy  as  the  Jews  or  the  Gipsies;  of  the  heavens,  and  to  be  prying  into 
— coarse,  hard,  and  dismal  visages,  as  if  the  fate  and  secrets  of  the  world ;  ’tis 

some  spirit  of  darkness  had  got  into  enough  in  con^cie^ee  for  such  an  i/- 

them  and  was  looking  out  of  them.”  literate,  unpolished,  rude,  clownish  sect, 
Their  political  opinions  are  made  up  enough  in  all  reason  for  such  leaden  heads 
from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  instead  of  re-  to  look  only  to  their  feel;  for  to  whom 
garding  Bonaparte  as  the  sworn  enemy  it  is  not  given  to  understand  so  much 
of  mankind,  they  consider  him  as  the  as  the  affairs  of  men,  it  is  ceitaiuly 
man  upon  the  white  horse,  to  whom  a  denied  to  explore  things  divine.” 
crown  has  been  given  ;  and  perceive, 
forsooth,  that  Ptovidence  has  great  pur- 
poses  to  fulfil  by  his  agency.*^  **  They  are 
Separ^atists,  in  all  the  ordinary  observances 
ey  life;  and  their  leaden  countenances  bear 
the  impression  of  the  iron  mould  iu 
which  they  have  been  staniped.”’''^ 


•  See  Minucius  Felix  §  12,  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  503,  504,  510  ;  and 
for  another  parallel  amongst  heathens  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer’s  sneer  at  the 
‘^Methodist”  refu^al  to  eat  “  black-puddings,”  the  learned  reader  may  turn  to 
cap.  9.  of  TcrtuHian’s  Apologetic,  or  the  Apostolic  Can.  55,  for  the  reasons  uu 
wuich  the  “leaden  headed  methodists”  of  those  days  founded  their  practice. 
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The  spirit  of  dissent,  (our  liberal  censor  remarks),  is  as 
little  fovoiirable  to  literature  as  to  manners.”  Unless  by  li¬ 
terature”  he  means  such  prose  as  the  infidel  speculations  of 
Godwin  and  Sir  William  Drummond,  such  dramatic  poetry  as 
that  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  or  such  lyric  poetry  as  that 
of  “  Little  ftloore  — unless  by  manners,  he  means  the  manners 
of  the  masquerade  and  of  the  gaming-table  ;  Ave  scruple  not  to 
say,  that  this  passage,  short  as  it  is,  contains  as  gross  a  mis¬ 
representation  as  ever  Avas  penned  by  any  man,  Avho  Avas  not 
either  shamefully  ignorant  or  miserably  prejudiced.  If  there 
are,  as  he  assures  us,  Avith  great  emphasis,  blind  reasoners, 
^vho  do  not  see  that  it  is  to  their  intellect,  not  to  their  princi¬ 
ples  of  dissent,  that  Milton,  and  Bunyan,  and  Defoe,  owe  their 
immortality  there  are,  as  he  demonstrates  v^ith  equal  force, 
though  very  unintentionally,  other  ‘‘  reasoners”  equally  ‘‘  blind, 
Avho  do  not  see  that  it  is  to  their”  want  of  mental  poAver  and 
genius,  not  to  their  principles  of  dissent,”  that  must  be  im¬ 
puted  the  circumstance  of  others  not  attaining  the  imaginary 
immortality  to  Avhich  he  points.  Whether  ‘‘  the  muses”  or  the 
sciences  be  ‘‘  heathenish”,  or  not,  we  need  not  here  inquire ; 
but  Ave  icill  affirm,  and  not  fear  contradiction,  that,  Avithout 
looking  back  to  former  times,  the  age  Ave  live  in”  exhibits, 
among  Dissenters,  as  able  and  as  successful  cultivators  of  every 
department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  can  be 
found  in  the  Britisli  dominions.  Noav,  if  the  train  of  argu¬ 
mentation  assumed  by  the  writer,  on  Avhom  Ave  have  thought  it 
a  duty,  for  once,  to  animadvert  at  length,  be  true,  the  various 
examples  which  are  in  every  man’s  recollection  Avould  alAvays 
be  adduced  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  But,  do  Ave  ever 
hear  any  man  of  sense  and  candour  say  ? — Nonconformity  is  a 
very  stultifying,  debasing,  grovelling  thing,  stunting  fancy  in 
its  groAvtli,  repressing  the  force  of  intellect,  checking  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  science,  and  forbidding  all  excursions  into  the  re¬ 
gions  of  taste  by  the  interposition  of  its  leaden  sceptre; — yet. 
Dr.  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  attainments  in  bibliography, 
the  oriental  dialects,  and  g^herarfiferature,'and  Dr.  ****,  one 
of  our  first-rate  classical  and  biblical  critics,  though  the  former 
is  a  Methodist,  and  the  latter  an  Independent !  That  individual, 
also,  AA’ho  has,  for  half  a  century,  borne  the  palm  amongst 
English  mathematicians,  was,  Ave  learn  Avith  astonishment,  from 
the  Public  Characters,  when  a  young  man,  actually  a  dissenting 
preacher  \  There  is  one  of  the  most  acute,  the  most  original, 
and  the  most  profound,  of  modern  essayists,  but  they  do 
whisper  that  the  man  is”  a  Baptist !  And  more  than  this ;  one  of 
our  most  celebrated  chemists,  one  of  our  most  accurate  ornitho¬ 
logists,  one  of  our  sweetest  lyric  poets,  as  aacU  as  our  first-rate 
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painter,  our  best  engraver, — the  Bartolozzi  of  his  day,  the  ar¬ 
chitect  who  has  evinced  more  taste  and  science  than  any .  of  his 
coteraporaries ;  and  the  Barrow  of  modern  preachers,  who 
unites  the  imagination  of  Burke,  and  the  accuracy  and  com¬ 
prehension  of  Pitt,  with  the  energy  of  Fox,  and  who  is,  at  once, 
the  most  elo(|uent  speaker,  and  the  most  eloquent  writer  of  the 
age ; — are  all  dissenters  !  If  this  gentleman  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly”  can  find  any  man  who  will  in  good  earnest  wonder  at  all 
this,  vee  shall  be  greatly  surprised,  if  the  next  step  in  his  ex¬ 
perience  do  not  show  him  his  wonderer  safely  lodged  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Luke’s. — The  truth,  we  fear,  is,  that  with  all  this 
writer’s  affectation  of  liberality,  he  is  not  a  genuine  friend  to 
religious  toleration.  Should  this  be  the  case,  however,  such  is 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  he  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  stand 
alone,  unless  he  confine  himself  to  the  society  of  well-meaning 
but  narrow-minded  ‘‘  clerks,”  of  more  than  50  years  of  age. 

The  great  recent  increase  of  genuine  piety  among  men  of  all 
persuasions,  has  produced  a  corresponding  diffusion  of  true 
liberality  of  sentiment.  The  evils  of  a  sectarian,  dividing  spirit, 
are  more  than  ever  understood  and  deplored  ;  while  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  honest,  and  temperate  dissent,  when  conscience  abso¬ 
lutely  demands  it,  are  well  comprehended,  and  almost  univer¬ 
sally  acknowledged.  In  England,  there  now  exists  a  tolera¬ 
tion,  which,  though  not  quite  complete,  is  the  glory  of  the 
land:  this  may  possibly  diminish  the  number  of  Dissenters ;  but 
it  will  not  eradicate  them,  nor,  indeed,  is  that  to  be  wished. 

Could  we  suppose  toleration  to  exist  without  Dissenters,  un¬ 
less  the  church,  to  which  all  belonged,  were  (which  is  impossi¬ 
ble)  absolutely  perfect,  and  incapable  of  corruption,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  benefits  of  toleration  would  be  lost.  The  grand 
benefit  of  toleration  is,  that  (to  a  certain  extent)  it  produces 
Dissenters ;  because  the  existence  of  Dissenters  is  highly  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  interests  of  religion,  morality,  and  good  govern¬ 
ment.” 

To  have  no  non-conformists  would,  in  the  present  state  of 
society  and  of  religion  among  us,  he  a  great  evil ;  yet  we  dare 
not  say,  that  if  Dissenters  should  increase  so  as  to  rival  Epis¬ 
copalians  in  number,  there  would  not  be  a  great  evil  of  another 
kind.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  allow  of  perfect  toleration 
with  entire  safety  to  a  national  establishment.  Let  the  doctrine 
of  the  endowed  church  be  evangelical,  (as  happily  it  is  in  Eng¬ 
land,)  let  her  pay  a  proper  attention  to  elementary  and  catechetical 
instruction,  and  let  the  preaching  be  plain,  practical,  expository, 
and  devotional  (seldom,  if  ever,  polemical)  ;  let  care  be  taken,  that 
the  clergy  be  pious,  zealous,  discreet,  and  able  men,  not  merely 
preachers,  but  pastors  of  their  respective  flocks  ;  let  bishops  be 
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required  to  preach  frequently  as  well  as  to  superintend  the 
Presbyters,  and  watch  for  the  souls  of  all let  there  be  no 
\iiuiue  or  intemperate  assumption,  in  the  establishment,  of  supe¬ 
rior  purity  or  authority  over  other  churches,  either  in  respect 
of  doctrine,  worship,  government,  or  discipline ;  let  the  terms 
both  of  clerical  aiul  lay  communion  be  such  as  are  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  admission  of  all  pious  men  of  evangelical  senti- 
ineiits,  (however  they  may  differ  u|)on  minor  points),  while  they 
tend  to  exclude  men  of  immoral  conduct  or  of  heterodox  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  let  there  be  such  an  augmentation  to  the  incomes  of 
the  subordinate  clergy,  as  shall  render  them  both  happy  and 
useful  in  their  stations ;  and  such  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
enonnous  emoluments  attached  to  a  few  of  the  bishoprics,  as 
shall  exclude  all  temptation  to  dissatisfaction  in  the  minor 
clergy,  as  well  as  all  risk  of  sudden  revolution  in  that  respect : 
—An  establishment  thus  constituted,  can  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  widest  toleration  ;  and,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  powerfully  conspiring  to  this  issue  of  things. 
While  we  rejoice  in  these  prospects,  we  are  not  unthankful  for 
what  is  already  possessed.  In  regard  to  ourselves,  though  we 
often  commit  the  sin  of  worshipping  among  the  gloomy  pro¬ 
fessors,’’  we  have  listened  with  delight  to  the  organ’s  noble 
swell,  and  have  felt  our  hearts  dance  within  us  at  the  sound  of 
the  Sabbath  bells,  while  our  eyes  have  glistened  as  we  have 
t^azed  at  the  village  steeple  whence  the  sound  proceeded ;  we 
have  cheerfully  trudged,  witli  other  worshippers,  the  church¬ 
yard  path  along,”  and  have  been  ready  to  exclaim,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  sacred  fane  where  we  knew  the  word  of  God  w  as 
faithfully  dispensed, — O  happy  England,  how  blessed  art  thou 
amongst  the  isles  of  the  earth  !  In  thee  God  is  known, and 
on  thee  he  pours  his  richest  mercies.  Thy  pastures  are  cloth¬ 
ed  with  flocks,  thy  valleys  also  are  covered  with  corn ;  they 
shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing.”  Thy  merchants  are  princes, 
thy  hospitals  are  palaces.  Thou  receivest  the  word  of  life  freely, 
and  while  thou  ‘‘  sittest  as  a  queen  among  the  nations,”  thou 
dispensest  it  to  them  bountifully.  Thy  political  constitution  is 
the  glory  of  the  world ;  and  thy  civil  and  religious  rights  are  so 
confirmed  and  established,  that  thy  people  “  shall  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make 
afraid.”  Industry  and  activity  are  every  where  seen  in  thee, 
and  contentment  is  depicted  in  every  countenance.  Happy 
is  that  people  that  is  in  such  a  case  :  yea,  happy  is  that  people 

whose  God  is  the  Lord !” 

_  _  / 

*  The  constant  sense  of  all  churches,  in  all  ages,  has  been,  that 
preaohin^  was  the  bishop’s  great  diUy^  and  that  he  ought  to  lay  him- 
^If  out  in  it  most  parti^arly.”— Burnet’s  Pastoral  Care,  p.  128. 
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gEFORE  \\c  speak  of  letter-writing,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  what  we  mean  l>y  a  letter.  There  is  hardly  any 
subject  which  has  not  been  treated  of  in  letters :  history,  divinity, 
belles  lettres,  ethics,  botany,  astronomy, — all  these  we  have  seen 
handled  in  series  of  letters^  to  a  young  nobleman,  or  to  an  only 
son,  or  to  a  youth  at  the  university.  But,  in  criticising  letter¬ 
writing,  we  should  no  more  include  these  under  the  general  de¬ 
nomination  of  lettei*s,  hedause  they  may  happen  to  have  “  my 
dear  boy’^  at  the  top,  and  “  1  remain,  &c.  &c.”  at  the  bottom, 
than,  in  s|>eaking  of  conversation,  we  should  include  under  that 
term  the  pleadings  and  counter  pleadings  of  a  couple  of  counsel- 
ini's,  because  one  of  them  speaks  in  reply  to  the  other.  By  con¬ 
versation  we  understand  something  perfectly  distinct  from  lec¬ 
turing  and  discussing,  and  letters  we  consider  as  nothing  but  a 
convei-sation  upon  paper.  It  follow’s,  that  the  merits  of  the  one 
are  also  the  merits  of  the  other. 

Now,  every  body  knows  what  good  conversation  is.  Its  charm 
does,  indexed,  lie  more  in  the  manner  than  in  the  matter,  ami 
often  leaves  u  general  impression  which  it  is  not  easy  to  justify 
by  particular  sj)ecimens  of  excellence  ;  yet  the  ingredients  may 
be  put  down,  we  suppose,  much  as  follows  :  here  and  there  an 
anecdote,  never  lengthened  into  a  history ;  a  philosophical  ob¬ 
servation,  never  spun  into  a  discussion  ;  a  trait  of  character, 
never  descending  into  scandal ;  a  passing  criticism,  never  labour¬ 
ed  into  a  critique  ;  a  little  reasoning,  never  rounded  and  squar¬ 
ed  into  demonstration  ;  and  all  this  enlivened  by  wit  that  is  not 
eoarse,  and  humour  that  is  not  ill-natured,  and  the  play  of  an 
imagination  that  is  always  fluttering  above  this  little  world  of 
every  day  concerns,  but  never  soaring  among  the  stars.  Above 
all,  in  conversation,  every  thing  must  be, — or  must  appear  to  be, 
— easy,  artless,  unprepared ;  no  eagerness  to  set  yourself  off,  no 
impatience  to  say  your  own  good  things,  no  winding  the  con¬ 
versation  round  till  you  get  it  to  a  convenient  point  for  bringing 
out  your  ready  store.  The  subject  is  suppos^  to  spring  natu¬ 
rally,  and  the  company  to  speak  extempore  upon  it^  and  it  will 
not  be  tolerated  that  one  shall  bear  away  the  bell  from  all  the 
rest,  by  bringing  out,  as  an  impromptu,  what  he  has  been  labour¬ 
ing  hard  at  for  a  week.  Admiration  is  a  thing  of  which  every 
one  likes  to  have  as  much  as  he  can  obtain  ;  and  of  which,  there¬ 
fore,  no  one  will  permit  another,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  carry  oil 
any  upon  false  pretences. 
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The  foregoing  remarks  are  made  upon  conversation  ; — upon 
conversation  as  distinguishable  from  discussion,  or  story-telling, 
or  tea-table  chit-chat :  but  we  think  they  apply  e(pially  to  letter- 
writing.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  apply  them  to  the  volumes 
before  us,  from  which  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  bring  one  illus¬ 
trative  example.  The  letters  are  in  general  mere  gossipping ; 

‘  I  like  Miss  A,’  and  ‘  I  dislike  Miss  B  ‘  this  duchess  is  just 
arrived  at  Tunbridge,’  and  ‘  that  lady  hiis  just  left  it ;’  ^  I  hav« 
been  very  ill,  and  am  better,’  (for  the  lady  is  a  valetudinarian,) 
and  ‘  I  heard  that  you  have  been  very  ill,  but  I  hope  you  are 
better.’  Sometimes,  however,  she  is  grave,  and  then  nothing  in 
the  world  can  be  conceived  more  dull,  more  common-place,  more 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  press  than  her  observations.  And  yet 
this  is  more  tolerable  than  her  gaiety,  her  laboured  wit,  and 
forced  antitheses.  In  short,  we  have  looked  nearly  through  the 
first  volume,  and  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  one  reason 
that  any  one  letter  should  have  been  published. 

We  quote  the  following  passages  very  nearly  at  random. 
First,  for  idle  and  insipid  gossipping. 

‘  We  went  from  Salisbury  to  Stone  Henge,  which  is  indeed  an 
astonishing  thing ;  and  every  way  one  would  account  for  it  there  a- 
rises  an  insuperable  difficulty.  We  then  went  to  Amesbury,  where 
great  improvements  have  been  and  are  still  making ;  the  winding  river 
is  pretty*  but  the  place  is  marshy  and  wet,  and  I  think  promises  nei¬ 
ther  an  improvenSent  of  health  nor  chearfulness.  The  front  of  the 
house  looks  very  prettily  on  the  outside;  within  there  are  but  few 
rooms,  only  one  good  one,  and  that  is  regular,  and  is  prettily  fur¬ 
nished  with  Mr.  Wootton’s  landscapes.  From  Amesbury  we  reached 
Marlborough  early  Enough  to  walk  in  Lord  Hertford’s  garden,  with 
which  Dr.  Courayer  vvas  pleased  as  at  seeing  a  sort  of  acquaintance, 
but  it  has  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  recommend  it  to  strangers ;  there 
is  a  mount  in  it  of  a  surprising  height,  not  raised  to  satisfy  the  curi¬ 
ous  eye  merely  with  a  prospect,  but  it  has  of  old  times  been  made  as 
a  military  observatory.’  Vol.  III.  pp.  59 — 60. 

‘  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  account  you  give  of  Miss  Southwell,  but 
I  hope  when  the  spring  advances  she  will  recover.  Why  did  rmt 
Lady  Sunderland  come  to  Bath  for  her  cholie?  You  are  verj^good 
to  say  you  should  not  want  ,  any  temptation  to  come  into  Berkshire 
but  what  I  and  my  little  Sandleford  could  offer  ;  i  will  flatter  myself 
that  Mr.  Perceval  will  be  so  well  as  to  set  you  at  liberty  this  summer. 
Vou  do  not  mention  the  little  Pere,  he  does  not  w  rite,  and  I  want 
^ievously  to  know  how  he  does.  Mr.  Montagu  and  my  sister  join 
in  respects  to  you.’  Vol.  III.  pp.  78—9. 

And  so  on,  page  after  page.  And  yet,  after  all,  this  insipidity 
is  rather  a  negative  quality,  of  which  examples  'cannot  be  given, 
— rather  an  absence  of  something  which  you  cannot  bring  for¬ 
ward,  tlian  the  presence  of  something  that  you  can.. 
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Next  for  the  philosophy  of  those  letters.  The  following  must 
he  allowed  to  be  very  true,  though  we  do  not  think  it  very 
lively. 

*  In  my  solitary  musings  in  the  coach,  I  had  sometimes  cast  an  eye 
of  envy  on  the  humble  cottage,  which  to  the  beholders,  if  not  to  the 
inhabitants,  shews  the  sweet  aspect  of  content.  We  are  apt  to  think 
their  wishes  have  as  narrow  limits  as  their  possessions,  and  their  t^m* 
pers  are  as  uniform  as  their  way  of  life  ;  that  tranquillity  must  reside 
in  nimds  that  have  never  been  agitated  by  hope  or  fear,  awakened 
by  solicitous  cares,  or  refined  by  delicacy ;  which  last,  is  most  per- 
haps,  the  enemy  of  human  happiness.  A  delicate  person,  like  a  sickly 
traveller  on  an  inconstant  sea,  suffers  equally  from  too  brisk  or  too 
languid  a  gale,  must  have  fair  weather,  sunshine,  prosperous  winds, 
and  favourable  tides,  to  make  the  voyage  pleasant ;  while  insensibility 
bears  every  change  with  eejuanimity,  unruffled  in  the  most  boisterous 
storm,  unwearied  in  the  deadest  calm.  Thus  in  the  wanderings  of 
imagination,  had  1  run  over  all  the  advantages  of  rustic  stupidity,  but 
when  your  letter  presented  to  me  pleasures  which  can  arise  only  from 
delicacy  of  taste  and  a  well  awakened  sensibility;  I  changed  my 
opinion,  envied  neither  shepherd  nor  shepherdess,  but  giving  due 
preference  to  the  pleasures  of  reason  and  taste,  1  sat  down  by  my 
fireside  w'ith  more  than  calm  content,  with  real  delight  and  satisfac 
tion.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  251 — 2. 

The  following  is  not  true. 

<  When  w^e  consider  wdiat  discoveries  in  philosophy  have  been  made, 
how  many  arts  have  been  .improved,  how  easily  by  printing  each 
improvement  in  science  is  communicated  to  all  nations,  and  how 
safely  conveyed  through  ages,  we  are  tempted  to  think  meanly  of  tlic 
ancients.  One  might  imagine  all  Newton's  light,  and  Bacon’s  sense, 
entering  the  mind  of  every  attentive  reader ;  that  each  age  should 
stand  on  the  eminence  raised  by  the  former,  “  till  mountains,  heaped 
on  mountains,  reached  the  skies  but  alas!  w’e  know  by  experience 
it  is  otherwrise.  Great  improvements  are  made  by  the  extraordinary 
portion  of  intellectual  gifts  in  individuals,  not  the  inheritance  and 
succession  of  ages.  From  Archimedes  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  what  a 
chasm  !  The  only  great  and  perfect  in  art  or  science,  are  the  self 
taught.’  \'oi.  lll.pp.  213— 14-. 

Ijastly,  to  give  Mrs.  M.  every  chance  for  pleasing,  let  us  have 
a  specimen  of  her  gaiety. 

‘  Of  all  fowl  I  love  the  goose  best,  who  supplies  us  with  her  quill ; 
surely  a  goose  is  a  goodly  bird ;  if  its  hiss  be  insignificant,  remember 
that  from  its  side  the  engine  is  taken  with  which  the  laws  are  regis¬ 
tered,  and  history  recorded ;  though  not  a  bird  famous  for  courage, 
from  this  same  ample  wing  are  the  heroes’  exploits  engraven  on  the 
pillar  of  everlasting  Fame ;  though  not  an  animal  of  sagacity,  yet 
does  it  lend  its  assistance  to  the  precepts  of  philosophy ;  if  not  beau¬ 
tiful,  yet  with  its  tender  touch  in  the  hands  of  some  inspired  lover  is 
Lesbia’s  blush,  Sacharissa's  majesty,  and  Chloe’s  bloom,  made  last¬ 
ing;  and  locks,  which,  curled  or  uncurled,  have  turned  to  grey," 
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by  It  continue  In  eternal  beauty ;  and  will  you  forsake  this  creature 
for  a  little  pert  fowl  with  a  gaudy  feather  V  Vol.  III.  pp.  14>.  15. 

<  Having  considered  what  time  has  done  to  the  works  of  man,  let 
as  see  how  it  deals  with  the  men  themselves ;  the  turbulent  William 
Rufus  lies  here  very  quiet  in  a  stone  chest ;  in  another  place,  of  all 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  there  remains  only  a 
mitred  monument;  of  the  learned  William  of  Wickham  merely  a 
brazen  figure.  The  bones  of  Saxon  kings,  who  fought  bloody  battles 
with  each  other  for  a  less  compass  of  land  than  a  modern  gamester 
will  lose  at  a  rubber  at  whist,  lie  quietly  interred  by  each  other,  and 
their  bones  are  contained  in  a  cnest  not  big  enough  to  hold  a  fine 
lady’s  muffs  and  tippets.  What  an  excellent  arithmetician  is  death  ! 
He  subtracts  and  uiyides  till  he  sets  all  accounts  even,  and  makes  the 
sum  total  of  the  king  and  cobler  equal.’  Vol.  Ill.  p.  55* 

We  could  have  wished,  liowever,  that  the  lady  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  being  alternately  dull  and  flippant,  and  had  spared  her 
profaneness.  VVe  have  several  very  light  scriptural  allusions  in 
our  mind,  and  the  following  very  shocking  passage. 

‘  Dear  Madam,  I  stand,  in  respect  to  my  account  with  you,  as  the 
wicked  do  in  regard  to  a  future  state  ;  I  almost  equally  dread  being 
annihilated  in  your  memory,  or  condemned  by  the  sentence  that  you 
must  pass  on  me,  if  I  exist  there.*  Vol,  IV.  p.  181. 

But  enough.  Except  for  this  last  fault,  (which  is  not  a  li¬ 
terary  one,)  none  of  our  censure  lights  upon  the  author  of  these 
letters.  They  are  letters  of  which  no  one,  receiving  them  from 
an  acquaintance,  would  grudge  the  postage.  But  we  cannot 
sufficiently  vvonder  at  the  partiality  of  the  publisher,  in  thinking 
the  public  so  far  interested  in  Mrs.  M.,  as  to  receive  with  eager¬ 
ness  and  applause  the  diary  of  her  illnesses,  and  the  history  of 
every  glass  of  Tunbridge- water  that  she  drank. 

Art.  VI.  The  Letters  of  the  British  Spy^  12mo.  pp.  214.  Price  5s.  6d. 
Baltimore:  London,  reprinted. Sharpe  and  Hailes,  1812. 

piE  management  of  the  secret  and  the  exposition  of  the 
authorship  of  these  letters,  are  rather  clumsy.  The 
eonmiencement  of  their'  appearance  in  the  Virginia  Argus, 
Was  preceded  and  prepared  by  an  idle  story,  gravely  told, 
of  the  manuscripts',  from  which  they  are  selected,  having 
been  ‘  found  in  the  bedchamber  of  a  boarding-house  in  a 
seaport  town  of  Virginia.'  This  chamber  had  been  occupied, 
some  time  before,  by  a  person  who  was  represented  by  the 
nnstress  of  the  house  as  a  ‘  meek  and  harmless  young  man, 
who  meddled  very  little  with  the  affairs  of  others,  and  con¬ 
cerning  whom  no  one  appeared  sufficiently  interested  to  make 
any  inquiry.’  He  had  left  his  lodgings,  and  gone  nobody 
tnew  whither;  and  ‘mine  hostess’  having  no  means  of  re- 
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storing  to  him  his  property,  fairly  considered  it  as  lawful 
prize,  and  presented  it  to  a  person  who  liberally  places  a 
selection  from  it  at  the  service  of  the  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Tlie  writer  assumes  the  character  of  a  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  rank  ;  which  rank,  together  with  his  name,  he 
represents  himself  as  concealing,  while  he  maintains  a  stu¬ 
died  insignificance  of  manners  and  conversation,  in  order  to 
be  at  perfect  freedom  in  prosecuting  his  observations,  and 
that  the  subjects  of  them  might  not  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  his  inspection.  He  pretends  to  be  addressing  the 
letters  to  a  distinguished  senator  of  his  native  country,  a 

]Mr.  S - ,  who  is  easily  identified  by  a  reference  made  to 

the  eloquence  disj)layed  by  him  on  the  ‘  charge  of  the  Be¬ 
gums  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren  Hastings.’  The  most 
pointedly  ludicrous  association  of  ideas,  is  repeatedly  produced 
by  the  emphatical  rhapsodies  addressed  to  this  correspondent, 
on  topics  of  religion,  on  lofty  and  refined  points  of  morality, 
and  on  questions  of  geology, — addressed,  as  they  all  are, 
with  the  most  serious  assumption  of  their  being  subjects  for  the 
most  sympathetic  interest. 

A  few  expressions  abusive  of  the  American  democracy,  arc 
thrown  in  here  and  there,  by  way  of  preserving  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  the  assumed  character  ;  very  little  art,  however,  is 
exerted  on  this  object ;  and  if  a  deception  was  ever  seriously 
intended,  he  must  iiave  been  a  singularly  bungling  jierfornier 
that  could  not  guard  himself  at^ainst  the  repeated  treachery 
of  that  notorious  transatlantic  word  ^  grade.’  Tow'ards  the 
end,  the  ill-i)crforined  sham  is  very  nearly  dropj>ed ;  and 
on  the  reprinting  of  the  letters  collectively  in  a  volume,  the 
American  publisher,  in  an  advertisement,  avow^s  his  having 
obtained  corrections  from  the  author  ;  says  something  about 
the  honour  which  the  performance  reflects,  not  only  bn  the 
aiithor,  but  on  his  country  ;  and  bears  it  oft*  with  a  triumphant 
flourish  and  challenge  in  behalf  of  the  literary  claims  and 
glories  of  America,  where,  (if  he  is  not  putting  a  joke  on 
European  simplicity)  there  exists  a  marvellous  and  preter¬ 
natural  faculty,  which  has  been  refused  to  every  other  part 
of  the  terrestrial  creation,  notwithstanding  the  complaisani 
ascription  of  it  to  every  region. 

‘  To  those  who,  (he  remarks,)  would  inculcate  the  degrading  doc- 
trine,  that  this  is  the  country 

'  “  Where  Genius  sickens,  and  where  Fancy  dies,” 

we  could  offer  the  letters  of  the  British  Spy,  as  an  unquestionabK* 
evidence  that  America  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters ;  and  tliat  the  empyreal  Jiaine  can  be  respired  under  any 
region.’ 
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The  publishers  of  the  English  edition,  make  proclamation 


iirformed,  by  a  gentleman  from  Baltimore,  that  ‘  no  original 
American  production  had  ever  obtained  so  rapid  and  exten¬ 
sive  a  circulation,  it  having,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
passed  through  four  editions.’  The  work  may,  therefore,* 
claim  a  short  notice  here,  less  on  its  own  account,  than  as 
affording  an  indication  of  the  stage  to  which  the  reading 
part  of  the  American  population  has  advanced  in  the  j)rogrcss 
of  literary  taste. 

The  supposed.  Englishman  happens  to  observe  the  quality 
of  the  strata  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  they  lie  exposed  to 
view  on  the  steep  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  he  hears 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  marine  animals  dug  up  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  back  quite  to  the  Alleghany  mountains,  evincing 
that  all  this  region  was  once  under  the  ocean.  These  phe¬ 
nomena  lead  him  into  certain  reasonings  and  fancies  about 
the  formation  of  the  continent ;  some  of  which  reasonings  and 
tancies  are  encountered  by  a  writer  designated  Inquirer  ;’ 
and,  as  if  a  person  who  has  indite<l  sentences  on  pai)cr,  had, 
thenceforth,  by  some  law  of  nature,  a .  mysterious  sympathy 
with  the  composition  in  all  its  fortunes,  at  whatever  distance 
it  may  be,  the  Englishman,  that  had  wandered  away  no 
one  could  guess  how  far,  had,  nevertheless,  an  instantaneous 
perception  that  his  writing  was  assailed,  and,  by  some  mode 
of  agency  peculiar  to  authors,  caused  a  public  defence  to  be 
made  forthwith. 

Tlie  value  of  these  indigested  geological  speculations,  whicl\ 
form  at  least  a  third  part  of  the  production,  appears  to  be 
extremely  trifling.  They  display  considerable  vigour  of  edn- 
eeption ;  but  the  author  has  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  know¬ 
ledge,  either  of  facts  or  of  the  preceding  doctrines  and  theo¬ 
ries  of  philosophers,  without  which  it  is  utterly  ridiculous  to 
set  up  for  a  builder  of  continent^  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  a 
self-important*  smatterer  gravely  referring,  with  a  great  length 
of  quotation,  to  Brydone  and  his  Canouico  Recupero,  and 
to  the  astronomical  history  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  Voltaire’s 
report  of  what  the  French  philosophers  found  in  that  history, 
and  to  the  saving  of  the  credit  of  the  Mosaic  recor4  by  some 
better  system  of  interpretation. 

Tliese  fragments  of  philosophizing  have  a  particularly  im- 
l>ertinent  appearance,  as  here  thrust  in  among^  matters  of  a 
totally  different  ‘  order, — observations  on*  eloquence,  taste,  style, 
national  character,  and  the  characters  of  distinguished  Ame¬ 
rican  individuals.  Three  or  four  of  these,  indeed,  occupy  a  very 
VoL.  XI.  3  B 
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large  proportion  of  the  space  that  has  been  left  clear  of 
currents,  alluvions,  and  ether  such  things,  that  have  been 
forced  Into  the  letters  in  special  adaptation,  vte  may  sup- 

Sose,  to  the  taste  and  favourite  studies  of  the  writers  friend 
[r.  S. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  about  national  character,  and 
’what  there  is,  should,  perhaps,  be  understood  chiefly  of  Virginia 
to  which  state,  we  apprehend  that  the  writer’s  scope  of  ob 
servation  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  limited.  Ilis  ac 
quaintance  with  the  people  of  Virginia,  has  not  grown  into 
any  passionate  fondness. 

‘  1  have  new  reason,*  he  «ays,  *  to  remark,  almost  every  day, 
that  there  is  throughout  Virginia  a  most  deplorable  destituticu 
of  public  spirit,  of  the  noble  pride  and  love  of  country.  Unless 
the  body  of  the  people  can  be  awakened  from  this  fatal  apathy; 
unless  their  thoughts  and  their  feelings  can  be  urged  beyond 
the  narrow  confines  of  their  own  private  affairs;  unless  they  can 
be  strongly  inspired  with  the  public  zeal,  the  emor  patrue  of  the 
ancient  republics  ;  the  national  embellishment,  and  the  nationa] 
grandeur  of  this  opulent  state,  must  be  reserved  for  very  distant 
ages.*  p.  177. 

Me  says  there  prevails  among  tlicm,  notwithstanding  all  their 
boasting  pride  of  republicanism,  a  spirit  grossly  aristocratical, 
which  manifests  itself  in  both  its  modes,  the  haughty  and 
the  servile,  in  the  relative  manners  and  style  of  life  of  the 
rich  planters  and  their  labourers.  This  spirit  had  been  dis¬ 
played  to  a  most  humiliating  excess,  as  he  represents,  in  the 
reception  experienced  from  the  Virginian  gentry  by  the  son 
of  a  certain  anonymous  Lord,  whose  conduct  in  America, 
at  some  former  period,  had  rendered  him  very  unpopular :  and 
nothing  but  the  pure,  servile  deference  to  nobility,  as  such, 
could  have  secured  what  so  far  exceeded  mere  civility  to  the 
son,  whose  ))ei*sonal  qualities  gave  him  not  the  smallest  claim 
to  respect.  There  is  considei*^e  force  of  satire  in  the  Spy’s 
description  of  the  shuffling  and  disciaimiiig  manner,  in  which 
he  was  answered  by  persons  of  both  the  politick  parties 
when  he  plainly  taxed  them  with  the  deportment  which  so 
much  belied  ttieir  vaunted  national  virtue  of  republican  in 
ilependence. 

He  represents,  that  while  the  state  of  Virginia  is  collec 
tivelj^  rich,  and  -  while  the  passion  to  be  rich,  is  the  predo 
in  inant  moral  feature  of  the  people,  the  Whole  system  of 
their  political  economy  is  niggardly  and  wretched.  The 
emoluments  of  tlie  public  functionanes,  he  adds,  are  fitted 
according  to  a  beggarly  calculation;*  the  ^  roads  and  high 

^  If  an  author  has  the  misfortune  of  a  bad  memory,  he  sbouW 
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ways  arc  frequently  impussable,  sonietimcs^  frightful ;  the  very 
tew  public  works  which  hare  been  set  on  foot,  instead  of 
being  carried  on  with  spirit,  are  permitted*  to  languish  and 
pine,  and  creep  feebly  along,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
first  jwirt  of  an  edifice  grows  gray  with  age,  and  almost 
tumbles  in  ruins,  before  the  last  part  is  lifted  from  the  dust.* 
But  he  very  justly  lays  a  still  greater  emphasis  on  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  mental  cultivation.  This,  lie  rightly  tells  them,  w^ould 
be  ‘  the  best  cure  for  the  aristocratic  distinctions  which  they 
profess  to  hate,  and  the  best  basis  of  the  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  equality  which  they  profess  to  love.’ 

‘  They  have  only  one  public  seminary  of  learning,  a  college  in 
Williamsburg,  about  seven  miles  from  this  place  (Richmond).  This 
college,  in  the  fastidious  folly  and  afiectation  of  republicanism,  or, 
what  is  worse,  in  the  niggardly  spirit  of  parsimony,  which  they  dig" 
nify  with  the  name  of  economy,  these  democrats  have  endowed  with 
a  tew  despicable  fragments  of  surveyors*  fees,  &c ;  thus  converting 
their  national  academy  into  a  mere  laxaretto^  and  feeding  its  polite, 
scientific,  and  highly  respectable  professors,  like  a  band  of  beggars, 
on  the  scraps  and  crumbs  tliat  fall  from  the  financial  table.  And 
then,  instead  of  aiding  and  energizing  the  police  of  the  college  by  a 
few  civil  regulations,  they  permit  their  youth  to  run  riot  in  all  the 
wildness  of  dissipation,  while  the  venerable  professors  are  forced  to 
look  on,  in  the  deep  mortification  of  conscious  impotence,  and  see 
their  care  and  zeal  requited  by  the  ruin  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  seminary,*  p.  127. 

It  can  be  oo  wonder,  and  the  writer  intimates  it  to  be 
the  fact,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  young  men 
of  the  richer  class,  are  led  into  courses  of  low  and  destruc¬ 
tive  profligacy,  in  whicli,  he  says,  they  are  inspirited  by  their 
infidelity,  and  which,  he  predicts, .  that  not  a  few  of  them 
win  terminate  by  ‘  a  pistol  or  a  halter.’ 

In  the  article  of  manners,  he  tliinks  .that  many  of  ,even 
tlie  well-disposed  part  of  the  citi'^tens  of  Virginia,  stand  iii  great 
need  of  improvement. 

*  Having  heard '  much  of  the  hollow  ceremonious  professions  and 

I  ■  _  '  j  _ 

niake  a  point  of  looking  over  his  last^aragraph'dr  two,  before  he 
gws  on  again.  In  this  performance,  the  Virginians  are  reproached 
^ith  the  want  of  that  generous  public  spirit,  which  made.  Greece 
Rome  so  illustrious.  In  this  reproacn,  we  may  conclude,  that 
public  functionaries  are  involved,  and  that  they  are  told,  by 
•^plication,  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  resemble  Fabricius,  &c. 

&C.  Just  four  sentences  later,  where  the  author  is  exclaihaing 
*gtinst  the  niggardly  stipends  of  the  said  public  servants,  the  noble 
poverty  of  Fabricius  is  expressly  alluded  to,  as  a  signal  example  of 
l^retchedness,  as  he  was  still  worse  offi  it  ^  confessed,  than  these 
’^•fated  men  of  office  in  Virginia.  .  , 
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hypocritical  grimace  of  courts,  disgusted  with  every  thing  which 
savours  of  aristocratic  or  monarchic  parade,  and  smitten  with  the 
love  of  republican  simplicity  and  honesty,  they  have  fallen  into  a 
ruggedness  of  deportment  a  thousand  times  more  proud,  more  in¬ 
tolerable  and  disgusting,  than  Shakspeare’s  foppish  lord,  with  his 
chin  new  reapt,  and  pouncet  box.  They  scorn  to  conceal  their 
thoughts ;  and,  in  the  expression  of  them;  confound  bluntness  with 
honesty.  Their  opinions  are  all  dogmas.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial 
to  them  what  any  one  else  may  think.  Nay,  many  of  them  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  others  can  think  or  feel  at  all.*  p.  157. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  cultivated  ability  in  this 
state,  goes,  it  seems,  into  the  profession  of  the  law,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  supernumeraries  without  ability, — w  hose  virtues, 
however,  we  may  hope,  will  be  refined  and  consolidated, 
though  their  lack  of  talent  cannot  be  supplied,  by  what  is,  iu 
any  nation,  confessedly  the  best  school  of  conscience,  and 
guardian  of  rectitude.  They  will  also  improve  the  community; 
as  the  multitude  of  litigations  which  they  may  promote,  will  be 
but  so  many  casuistical  exercises  to  perfect  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people. 

It  is  from  this  profession,  that  he  has  selected  several  con¬ 
spicuous  characters,  for  an  exhibition  of  his  talent  for  moral 
painting.  The  figures  are  of  great  breadth,  and  evince  con¬ 
siderable  adroitness  at  striking  out  a  spirited,  dashing  sort  of 
representation  :  how  far  they  are  likenesses,  we  have  no  mean? 
of  judging.  Accurate  likenesses,  we  may  be  certain,  they  can¬ 
not  all  be,  in  some  of  the  points,  from  the  glaring  extravagance 
of  expression,  by  which  prominence  and  magnitude  are  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  given  to  some  of  the  intellectual  distinction>. 
F or  example ; 

*  He  possesses  one  original  and  almost  supernatural  faculty;  the 
faculty  of  developing  a  subject  by  a  single  glance  of  the  mind,  and 
detecting  at  once  the  very  point  on  which  every  controversy  de¬ 
pends.  No  matter  what  the  question  :  though  ten  times  more  knotty 
than  the  “  gnarled  oak,”  the  lightning  of  heaven  is  not  more  rapid, 
nor  more  resistless,  than  his  astonishing  penetration.  Nor  does  tlie 
exercise  of  it  seem  to  cost  him  an  effort.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a? 
easy  as  vision.  I  am  persuaded  that  his  eyes  do  not  fly  over  a 
landscape,  and  take  in  its  various  objects,  with  more  promptitude 
and  facility,  than  his  mind  embraces  and  analyzes  the  most  coniplo 
subject.*  p.  109. 

The  personages  arc  anonymous ;  but  if  any  English  reader 
has  such  a  thing  as  a  Court  Calendar  of  the  United  States,  be 
may  look  for  the  name  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  the  number  of  dots, 
in  place’ of  the  words,  appearing  to  indicate  that  title.  With 
this  monstrous  power  of  intellect,^  he  is  represented  as  destitute 
of  imagination,  awkward  in  his  person  and’ gestures,' an<l  harsh 
in  Ins  enunciation ;  in  all  which  latter  points,  be  is  contrasted 
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with  another  distinguished  speaker,  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
whose  character  is  displayed  at  still  greater  length,  and  who  is 
represented  as  a  very  showy,  rather  than  a  very  vigorous  or  con- 
>incing  orator. 

Without  dissenting  from  every  part  of  the  following  repre¬ 
sentation,  we  may  certainly  doubt  whether  it  was  not  written 
a  little  in  reaction  to  some  discourtesy  experienced  by  the 
author  from  his  fellow-citizens.  ' 

<  In  the  national  and  state  legislatures,  as  w^ell  as  at  the  various 
bars  in  the  United  States,  I  have  heard  great  volubility,  much  good 
sense;  and  some  random  touches  of  the  pathetic  :  but  »in  the  same 
bodies,  I  have  heard  a  far  greater  proportion  of  puerile  rant,  or 
tedious  and  disgusting  inanity.  Three  remarks  are  true  as  to  almost 
all  their  orators.  First,  they  have  not  a  sufficient  fund  of  general 
knowledge.  Secondly,  they  have  not  the  habit  of  close  and  solid 
thinking.  Thirdly,  they  do  not  aspire  at  original  ornaments.  From 
these  three  defects  it  most  generally  results,  that  although  they  pour 
out,  easily  enough,  a  torrent  of  words,  yet  these  are  destitute  of  the 
light  of  erudition,  the  practical  utility  of  just  and  copious  thought, 
or  those  novel  and  beautiful  allufions  and  embellishments,  with  which 
the  very  scenery  of  the  country  is  so  highly  calculated  to  inspire 
them.*  p.  46. 

The  American  orators,  however,  may  be  very  much  consoled 
under  the  weight  of  tlicir  *  sentence,  w^hen  they  observe  what 
other  speech -makers  stand  condemned  before  the  same  judge. 
He  thus  pronounces  on  one  of  the*  name  of  Cicero :  ‘  I  have 
never  met  with  any  thing  of  his  which  has,  according  to  my 
taste,  deserved  the  name  of  superior  eloquence.’  And  there  is 
another,  ycleped  Demosthenes,  who  comes  oft'  very  little  better, 
fn  passing  sentence  on  the  former,  he  says,  with  great  dignity, 
‘  III  reading  an  oration,  it  is  the  mind  to  which  I  look.  It  is 
the  expanse  and  richness  of  the  conception  itself  which  I  re- 
l^ard,  and  not  the  glittering  tinsel  wherein  it  may  be  attired. 
Tally’s  orations,  examined  in  this  spirit,  have,  with  me,  sunk 
iar  below  the  grade  at  which  we  have  been  taught  to  fix  them.’ 
—Should  the  reader  happen  to  open  the  book  first  about  this 
plwe,  he  would  instantly  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  his  author, '  to  feel  nO"  sort  of  surprise  at  the 
matchless  rant  and  rodomontade  spouted  on  eloquence  and  se¬ 
veral  other  subjects.  Eloquence  is  his  favourite  topic;  and 
determined,  we  suppose,  to  give  such  a  specimen  of  it  him¬ 
self,  as  should,  by  comparison,  shame  all  the  world  out  of  their 
old,  silly  prejudice  in  favour  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  he 
vaves  with  all  the  furious  extravagance  of  an  inebriated  poet- 
^ter.  The  doctrine  (if  we  may  use  so  sober  a  word)  which 
forms  the  burden  of  this  rant,  is  simply  that  trite,  plain  niaxim, 
/hat  it  is  of  great  importance  tow  ards  producing  a  powerfid  ef- 
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feet  on  the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  that  the  orator’s  own  feelinp 
be  moved.  We  are  not  to  harbour  any  doubt  that  this  great 
orator’s  feelings  were  powerfully  in  action,  while  he  was  writ* 
ing  the  eloquent  parts  of  these  letters.  If  they  were,  never  wai; 
exhibited  a  more  striking  exemplification  of  aiurther  plain  prin¬ 
ciple— that  however  indispensable  may  be  the  warmth  of  an  on- 
tor’s  own  feelings  to  give  effect  to  his  discourse,  the  energy  of 
feeling  alone  will  be  quite  unavailing,  with  intelligent  hearers 
or  readers,  if  that  which  should  be  the  sense  of  what  be  Ls  sav- 
ing,  is  no  better  than  vain  extravagance.  We  doubt  whether 
there  could  any  where  be  found  better  samples  than  in  this 
book,  of  composition  adapted  to  excite  disgust  and  derision  by 
the  very  properties  for  which  its  author  admired  it,  the  energy, 
the  fire,  the  pathos,  in  one  word,  the  eloquencSy  with  which 
the  writer  meant  and  deemed  it  to  be  irresistibly  glowing. 
There  are,  especially,  two  pieces  of  rant,  which  surpass  all  the 
rest,  and  probably  equal,  in  absurdity,  any  thing  that  ever 
was  ranted.  One  is  concerning  the  morality  of  the  first  oocu- 
pation  of  the  American  soil  by  the  English  colonists,  and  iu 
continueii  and  extending  occupation  by  their  posterity  ;  includ¬ 
ing  descants  on  the  previous  condition  of  the  Aborigines, — their 
freedom,  tlieir  innocence,  their  happiness,  or,  to  use  his  own 
term,  their  ‘  bliss ;’  with  descriptions  of  the  emotions  and  the 
manners  with  which  they  first  saw  and  received  our  country¬ 
men.  There  is  a  degree  of  reason  and  justice  in  the  eulogy  of 
(he  Indian  princess  Poc^huntas  ;  the  rest  of  the  effusion,  be¬ 
sides  its  fallacy  as  a  representation  of  facts,  is  a  perfect  bur- 
Ics<|ue  of  fine  feeling,  lofty  morality,  and  impassioned  expres¬ 
sion.  He  probably  deemed  himself  at  the  very  climax  of  elo¬ 
quence,  in  the  following  afiected,  and  foolisli,  and  profane  para¬ 
graph  ; 

«  Great  God !  To  reflect,  my  S . .  that  the  authors  of  all  these 

wrongs  were  our  own  countrymen*  our  forefathers,,  professors  of  the 
meek  and  benevolent  religion  of  Jesus !  Oh !  it  was  impious ;  it 
was  unmanly ;  poor  and  pitiful !  Gracious  Heaven  !  what  had  these 
poor  people  done  ?  The  simple  inhabitants  of  these  peaceful  plains, 
what  wrong,  what  injury,  liad  they  offered  to  the  English  ?  My 
soul  melts  w  ith  pity  and  shame.*  p.  91. 

He  says,  if  Ae  were  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
should  ‘  glory  in  going  to  the  Indians,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees  before  them,  and  saying  to  them,  Irulians,  friends,  bro¬ 
thers,  oh  !  forgive  my  couiitrynacn  !  Deeply  have  our  fathers 
wronged  you  ;  and  they  have  forced  us  to  continue  the  wrong. 
Heileet,  brothers  ;  it  was  not  our  fault  that  we  were  born  in 
your  country ;  but  now  we  have  no  other  home ;  we"  have  no 
whi  re  else  to  rest  our  feet.  Will  you  not  then  permit  us  to  re¬ 
main  r  Can  YOU  not  forgive  even  us,  innocent  as  we  are  ?  If 
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\ou  can,  oil !  come  to  our  bosoms,”  &c.  &c.  &c. — He  chooses 
to  assume,  that  this  humble  attitude  and  most  sentimenlal 
address,  would  infallibly  conciliate  the  rightful  lords  of  the  cou* 
tinent  to  a  cordial  consent.  But,  after  reading  liis  own  de* 
scription  of  the  spirit  which,  to  this  hour,  they  cherish  toward 
the  colonists,  we  tliink  this  a  most  unwarranted  assumption. 

If  that  description  is  correct,  they  would  very  probably  refuse, 
which,  according  to  him,  they  have  ah  absolute  right  to  do. 
And  if  they  have  this  right,  and  should  choose  to  make  a  prac¬ 
tical  assertion  of  it,  the  inti*udiiig  population  cannot,  in  morality, 
have  any  right  to  maintain  forcible  possession.  What  then } 
Fiat  justitiay  &c.  If  our  author  should  at  length  obtain,  by 
any  management,  the  Presidency  of  the  States,  and  if,  just  at 
the  same  point  of  time,  the  American  people  should  beconie  as 
a\vfiilly  respectful  and  obsequiously  loyal  as  European  subjects 
are  to  their  governors,— that  is  to  say,  as  all  subjects  every 
where  ought  to  be, — we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  quietly  walking  into  the  Atlantic, 
in  a  body,  with  their  President  at  their  head,  who  will  be  vo¬ 
ciferating  moral  heroics,  in  American  rhetcric,  till  his  life  and 
eloquence  are  quenched  by  the  insensate  waves. 

But  the  maddest  extravagance  of  all,  is,  a  description  of  the 
author^s  sensations  on  hearing  a  preacher,  of  the  name  of  J  ames 
Waddell,  in  a  remote,  obscure  part  of  the  country.  There  is  no 
knowing,  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence,  whether  tlie  author  did 
really  hear  a  preacher  of  that  name,  or  ^d  not  The  preacher’s 
quoting  Rousseau,  naming  Socrates,  and  pronouncing  an  eulo- 
gium  on  the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  (as  the  Spy  con¬ 
stantly  calls  him,)  in  a  kind  of  barii  in  the  woods  of  the  back 
settlements,  look  much  like  fiction.  But,  for  either  matter  of 
fact  or  fictiou,  the  representation  is  equally  monstrous.*  It  is  a 
most  affected  and  disgusting  delirium  of  mock -elegy,  mock- 
tragedy,  and  mock-heroic.  The  few  sentences  we  can  afford* 
to  admit,  will  give  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  thing.  The 
preacher’s  subject  was  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  the  occasiou  was . 
sacramental ;  the  preacher  was  old  and  blind ;  and  ^  bis  shrivelled 
Hands  and  his  voice  were  shaking  under  influence  of  the 
palsy.’  * 

‘  The  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast  were  those  of  mingled 
pity  and  veneration.  But  ah  !  ‘sacred  God !  how  soon  were  all  ray 
feelings  changed  1  'The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  niore  worthy  of  a 

prognostic  swarm  of  bees  than  were  tliose  of  this  holy  man !’ - *  As 

ne  descended  from  the  pulpit  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols,  tliere 
was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human  solemnity,  in  his '  air  and 
manner,  which  made  my  blood  run  cold  and  my  whole  frame  shiver.* 
"7* — ‘  We  saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews ;  the  staring,  frightful 
distortions  of  malice  and  rage !  We  saw  the  buSet :  my  soul  kindled 
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with  a  flame  of  indignation ;  arid  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and 

convulsively  clenched  !' - *  Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive 

of  the  sublimity  of  Massillon  or!  the  force  of  Bourdaloue»  had  fallen 
far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  from  the  delivery  of  this  sinaule 
sentence.  (Rousseau’s  sentence,  “  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher, 
but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God.”)  Tlie  blood,  which  iust  before  had 
rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon  my  brain,  and,  in  the  violence  and  agony 
of  my  feelings,  had  held  my  whole  system  in  suspense,  now  ran 
back  into  my  heart  with  a  sensation  w^hich  I  cannot  aescribe,  a  kind 
of  shuddering  delicious  horror  !  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and 
indignation,  to  which  I  had  been  transported,  subsided  into  the 
deepest  self-abasement,  humility,  and  adoration.  I  had  just  been 
lacerated  and  dissolved  by  sympathy  with  our  Saviour  as  a  fellow- 
creature ;  but  now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  adored  him  as— a 
God  1’”  p.  130— 6. 

It  is  quite  time  to  dismiss  this  production,  with  which  nothins^ 
could  excuse  our  having  occupied  so  much ’space,  but  the 
English  publisher’s  assurance,  that  it  has  produced  a  great 
sensation  in  America,  as  a  very  extraordinary  performance. 
VVe  will  confess  that  we  think  it  does  manifest  the  native  faculties 
of  w  hat  a  right  discipline  might  have  made  a  very  considerably 
able  man.  But  his  mind  is  so  ill  cultivated,  so  duped  and  in- 
tlated  with  a  vain  notion  of  its  own  originality  and  energy,  so 
insanely  fierce  for  dashing  and  roaring  extravagance,  and  so 
totally  devoid  of  good  taste,  that  we  fear  it  betrays  a  very 
juvenile  state  of  mental  cultivation  in  the  readers  of  Virginia, 
to  have  taken  these  letters  for  a  splendid  exhibition  of  genius 
and  eloquence. 

Various  circumstances  in  the  work,  tend  to  shew  how  far  they 
arc  behind  the  old  country  in  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
fashions.  For  instance,  -this  writer  talks  of  the  person  who 
called  himself  Yorick,  and  of  his  Tristram  Shandy,  in  a  way 
tliat  seems,  to  indicate  they  are  in  high  vogue  at  Richmond  in 
Virginia  ;  while  here,  happily,  the  worthless  maii  and  his  worth¬ 
less  books  are  nearly  gone  into  oblivion. 


Art.  VII.  The  Corsair ^  a  Tale.  By  Lord  Byron.  4th  edition.  8vo. 
pp.  xii.  and  108.  5s.  6d,  1814.  Murray. 

1^  the  Dedicatory  Preface  which  is  prefixed  to  this  Poem, 
addressed  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  his  Lordship  says 
‘  I  dedicate  to  you  the  last  production  with  which  I  shall 
trespass  on  public  patience,  and  your  indulgence,  for  some 
yeai-s.’  He  accordingly  appears  to  have  .  reserved  himself 
for  this  farewell  effort  of  his  pen,  as  if  ambitious  of  realizing  the 
idea  expressed  by  himself,  of  shining 

— ‘  lovely  to  the  last, 

Extinguished,  not  decayed.^ 
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‘‘  The  Corsair”  is  more  vigorously  conceived,  and  more  care-* 
fully  elaborated,  than  either  of  his  preceding  ^  Tales.’  Hisr 
Lordship  has  judiciously  laid  aside,  in  tliis  production,  that  bold, 
but  slight,  sketchy  style,  and  the  correspondent  measure,  the 
octo-syllabic,  which  have  of  late  become  so  popular  :  and,  in . 
adopting  ‘  the  good  old,  though  now  neglected  heroic  couplet,’ 
lias  ably  shewn  of  what  variety,  majesty,  and  force  it  is  suscep¬ 
tible.  We  have  sometimes  questioned,  whether  it  is  the  quality 
of  the  thoughts  which  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  that  previously  decides  the  form  in  which  they  shall  be 
embodied  ;  or  whellier  the  style  and  measure,  accidentally 
chosen,  may  not,  in  some  degree,  become  the  mould  to  which 
those  thoughts,  by  expanding  or  contracting,  shape  themselves. 
However  this  may  be,  to  manage  the  full  harmony  of  the  ten- 
feet  couplet,  and  to  sustain,  in  each  particular  line,  that  perfect 
but  various  rhythm,  which  the  measure  demands,  requires  an 
intellectual  effort  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  conducting  the  loose  versification  of  the  iambic  of  eight 
feet.  Whatever  vigour  may  be'  occasionally  thrown  into  the 
latter,  (for.  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  which ,  we  might  re¬ 
fer  to  the  Giaour,)  we  think  it  is  ill-adapted  for  the  expression  of 
tJioiights  of  the  highest  class  ;  and  that  this  want  of  adaptation, 
arises  partly  from  the  sense  the  reader  has  of  its  ‘  fatal  facility.’ 
It  does  not  admit  of  majesty  ;  and  is  scarcely  better  calculated 
for  deep  pathos,  or  tenderness.  It  is  the  proper  measure  for  a 
tale,**  or  a  minstrel’s  lay  :  but  ^  the  Corsair,’  in  spite  of  its  title, 
is  something  better. 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  the  argument  of  the 
Poem  :  perhaps,  the  •  tale  itself  might,  in  prose,  seem  hardly 
^^orth  the  telling.-  ■  It  is  in  the  delineation  of  character  that  Lord 
Byron  excels  almost  all  his  cotemporaries,  and  that,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  he  has  excelled  himself.  The  Corsair  is  from  the  same 
master-pencil  that  pourtrayed  the  dark,  revolting  features  of 
Cliilde  llarold  ;  and  the  subject  is  of  the  same  cast :  but  there 
is  more  mellowness  in  the  cqlouring,  more  'of  contrast  in  the 
character  itself,  and  it  is  more  highly  finished. 

‘  Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  racerr* 

Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face, 

In  Conrad’s  form  seems  little  to  admire. 

Though  his  dark  eye-brow  shaides  a  glance  of  fire  ; 

Robust  but.  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height ; 

Yet  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 

Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men  : 

They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 

Sun-burnt  his  cheek— his  forehead  high  and  pale — 

The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 
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And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 
Though  smooth  his  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen  : 
His  features’  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue, 

At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex’d  the  view  ; 

As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work’d  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  undefined: 

Such  might  it  oe — that  none  could  truly  tell--- 
Too  close  enquiry  his  stern  glance  could  quell,  v 
There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  could  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  his  searching  eye 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunnings  gaze  would  seek 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek. 

At  once  the  observer’s  purpose  to  espy. 

And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny. 

Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 

Some  secret  thought — than  drag  that  chiePs  to  day. 

There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer. 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled — and  Mercy  sighed  farewell !’ 

*  Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  Nature  sent 
To  lead  the  guilty — guilt’s  worst  instrument. 

His  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 
Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 

Warp’d  by  the  world  in  Disappointment’s  school. 

In  words  too  wise — in  conduct  there  a  fool — 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop. 

Doom’d  by  his  virtues  for  a  du[^. 

He  curs’d  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 

And  not  the  traitors  who  betrayed  him  stUl 
Nor  deem’d  that  gifts  bestowed  on  better  men 
Had  left  him  joy,  and  moans  to  give  again. 

Fear’d — shunn’d — belied-^ere  youth  had  lost  her  force. 
He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 

And  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call. 

To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deem’d 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem’d ; 

And  scorn’d  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loath’d  him  crouch’d  and  dreaded  too. 
Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt : 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 

But  they  that  fear’d  him  dared  not  to  despise : 

Man  spurns  the  vporm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 
The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake. 
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*  None  are  all  evil — clinging  round  his  heart,' 

One  softer  feeling  would  not  yet  depart* 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguil’d 
By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  chilt^— 

Yet  ’gainst  that  passion  vainly  still' he  strove, 

And  even  in  him  it  asks  the  name  of  Love ! 

Yes,  it  was  love — ^unchangeable — unchanged— 

Felt  but  for  one,  from  whom  he  never  ranged  ; 

Though  fairest  captives  daily  met  his  eye, 

He  shunn’d,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  pass’d  them  by  ; 

Though  many  a  beauty  droop’d  in  prison’d  bower. 

None  ever  sooth’d  his  most  unguarded  hour. 

Yes — it  was  Love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tried  in  temptation,  strengthen’d  by  distress. 

Unmoved  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 

And  yet— Oh  more  than  all ! — untired  by  time— 

Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile,  i 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  ne’er  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 
On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent — 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart ; 

Which  nought  remov’d— nor  menaced  to  remove— 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals— this  was  love ! 

He  was  a  villain— aye-- reproaclies  shower 
On  him— but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 

W'hicli  only  proved,  all  other  virtues  gone. 

Not  guilt  its^  could  quench  this  loveliest  one  I’  pp.  11 — 16. 

We  know  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry,  which 
transcends  this,  in  beauty  and  pathos.  We  must  make  room  for 
the  stanzas,  which  complete  the  portrait  of  this  character,  and 
which  will  put  our  readers  at  once  in  possession  of  tire  catas- 
stroplie. 

*  He  ask’d  no  question — all  were  answer’d  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still— marble  brow. 

It  was  enough— she  died — what  reck’d  it  liow  ? 

The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 

The  source  of  softest  joy  and  tenderest  fears, 

The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate, _ 

Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserv’d  his  fate. 

But  did  not  feel  it  less ; — the  good  explore. 

For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar  : 

The  proud — the  wayward — who  have  fixed  below 
Their  joy — and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe. 

Lose  in  that  one  their  all — perdiance  a  mite— 

But  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight  ? 

Full  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stern 
Hide  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 

And  many  a  withering  thought  lies  hid — not  lost — 

In  smiles  that  least  befit  who  wear  them  most. 
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By  those,  that  deepest  feel,  are  ill  exprest 
The  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 

Where  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one,  .  (/ 

Which  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found'in  none ; 

No  words  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show,  - 
And  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 

On  Conrad^s  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest,  • 

And  stupor  almost  luird  it  into  rest ;  •  ' 

So  feeble  now — his  mother’s  softness  crept 
To  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infant’s  wept : 

It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 

W  hich  thus  confess’d  without  relieving  pain. 

None  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen. 

That  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 

Nor  long  they  flowed — he  dried, them  to  depart, 

In  helpless — hopeless— brokenness  of  heart : 

The  sun  goes  forth — but  Conrad’s  day  is  dim —  . 

And  the  night  cometh — ne’er  to  pass  from  him. 

There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind. 

On  Grief’s  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind ! 

Which  may  not — ^are  not  see — but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  ! 

His  heart  was  form’d  for  softness— warp’d  to  wrong, 
Betray’d  too  early,  and  beguil’d  too  long ; 

Each  feeling  pure — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 
Within  the  grot ;  like  that  had  harden’d  too ; — 

Less  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass’d, 

But  sunk,  and  chill’d/ and  petrified  at  last. 

Yet  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock ;  . 

If  such  his  heart,  so  shatter’d  it  the  shock. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow. 

Though  dark  the'shade — it  shelter’d — saved  till  now. 

The  munder  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 

The  Granite’s  firmness,  and  the  Lily’s  growth  : 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 
Its  tale,  but  shrunk  and  wither’d  where  it  fell. 

And  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 
But  shiver’d  fragments  on  the  barren  ground  I*  pp.  91— 9h 

W  hy  does  Lord  Byron  select  such  views  of  nature  for  his 
studies  ?  Why  does  he  delight  in  giving  being,  shape,  and 
utterance,  chiefly  to  forms  of  terror  and  wildness  ?  These  are 
questions  which  are  frequently  asked,  but  which  we  should  not 
have  considered  ourselves  at  liberty  to  reiterate,  had  not  his 
Lordship,  in  the  Dedicatory  Preface,  distinctly  referred  to  such 
inquiries.  This  he  has  done  in  a  w  ay  which  seems  the  most 
likely  to  sanction  the  surmise,  there  abruptly  evaded,  that,  in 
these  gloomy  creations  ‘of  his  fancy,  he  has  but  embodied  the 
qualities  and  passions  of  a  real  existence  :  not,  indeed,  in  that 
exact  combination^  which  composes  the  individual  character,  of 
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which  these  shadowy  being's  are  the  semblances,  but  in  separate 
or  varied  raodihcations,  yet-^  each,  essentially,  that  living  self. 
This  surmise  will  be  strengthened  by  his  Lordship’s  appearing 
to  take  complacency  in  attracting  to  himself  somewhat  of  those 
mingled  feelings  of  admiration,  pity,  abhorrence,  and  sympathy, 
which  he  succeeds  in  awakening  for  his  characters  ;  as  if  that 
egotism,  which  is  supposed  to  attach  to  the  poet,  could  be 
solaced  by  a  consciousness  of  possessing  this  unenviable  interest 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  more  soothing  to  the  sullenness  of 
intellectual  pride,  than  the  familiar  caresses  of  affection.  Or, 
j)erhaps,  diis,  Ijordship'  wishes  to  merge  his  real  character  in 
that  of  the  jwet,  and  to  substitute,  in  place  of  his  conscious  self, 
an  imaginary  representative  bearing  his  name,  with  whose  fea¬ 
tures  the  dark  lays  of  his  harp  may  seem  more  accordant, .  than 
with  those  ’of  the  satirist,  or  the  lighter  voluptuary.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  with  the  poet  only  that  we  have  to  do.  And  here  we 
cannot  conceal,  that  we  differ  from  those  who  have  expressed 
regret,  that  Lord  Byron  has  made  choice  of  such  subjects.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  his  talents  to  presume,  from  this  very 
choice,  that,  in  no  other,  he  would  have  displayed  equal  origin¬ 
ality  and  depth  of  thought,  or  have  preserved  such  fidelity  to 
the  truth  of  nature.  He  must,  indeed,  be  deeply  read  in  the 
human  heart,  and  a  perfect  master  of  its  language,  that  coidd, 
with  equal  force,  convey  all  the  emotions  and  passions  wliich 
expand  or  agitate  it.  Perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  pourtray, 
though  not  the  best  adapted  for  dramatic  effect,  are  those  of 
a  tragic  and  less  mixed  cl&aracter,  which  must  *  have  been  felt  , 
by  ourselves,  in  order  to  be  understood  sufficiently  to  conciliate'^ 
our  sympathy.  The  calm  repose  of  evening  suushiue  is  less 
picturesque,  and  far  less  easy  to  express  on  the  canvas,  than 
the  bolder  traits  of  a  stormy  sky.  We  think  Lord  Byron  was 
light  in[selecting  those  subjects,  which,  from  whatever  accidental 
circumstauce  or  turn  of  thought,  he  .was  most  able  to  give  with 
accuracy ;  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  him  for  the  manner  ia 
which  this  has  been  executed.  He  has  not,  like  Crabbe,  given 
us  living,  disgusting  anatomies  of  human  nature  ;  nor  has  ho, 
like  the  man  he  calb  his  friend,  array edr  Licentiousness,  in  the 
painted  charms  of  sentiment,  and  thrown  over  her  form,  that 
voluptuous  drapery  which  speaks  more  than  exposure.  lie 
has  exhibited  human  nature  in  the  spirit  of  our  best  tragic 
writers,  who  drew  their  sketches  from  history,  and,  finished  them 
from  real  life.  The  interest  his  characters  awaken,  is  not  of 
that  kiud,  which  leads  us  to  view  them  as  abstract  personifica¬ 
tions  of  the  excellencies  of  our  nature,*  and,  with  their  feellugs 
or  fortunes,  to  identify  our  own.  They  come  before  us  as  dis¬ 
tinct,  historic  personages,  partaking  of  that  common  nature  and 
existing  as  outwardly  from  ourselves,  and  almost  us  really,  as 
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the  living  objects  of  daily  communion  ;  which  we  feel,  therefore, 
quite  at  liberty  to  observe  and  scrutinize.  This  being  the  case, 
we  conceive,  that  the  characters  which  Lord  Byron. has  ex¬ 
hibited,  arc  calculated  to  subserve  a  highly  moral  tendency. 
If  in  any  degree  they  may  lessen  our  abhorrence  of  vice,  bv 
inakiug  our  sympathy  predominate  over  the  principle^  raUier 
than  by  counteracting  its  influence,  they,  at  the  same  time, 
deepen  our  conviction  of  the  miseries  inseparably  connected 
with  a  departure  from  virtue.  Did  we  wish,  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  manner,  to  exliibit  the  comfortless,  hopeless  vacuity  of 
tlie  sceptic's  heart,  we  would  cite  ^  Childc  Harold*  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  ;  and,  from  the  same  volume,  we  would  borrow  the  most 
thrilling  confession  that  was  ever  wrung  from  the  poisoned  heart 
of  a  libertine,  of  the  dregs  which  arc  left  behind  by  tile  madden¬ 
ing  draught  of  voluptuousness, 

*  — —  that  weariness  which  springs 
^  From  ail  1  meet,  or  hear,  or  sec : 

<  — That  settled  ceaseless  gloom 
*  The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 

^  That  will  not  look  b^ond  the  tomb, 

^  But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before.* 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  have,  in  their .  recollection,  the  Inst 
verse  of  the  poem  alluded  to  : 

‘  Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 

‘  Man’s  heart,  and  view  the  Hell  that’s  there.’ 

^  Tlie  Giaour’  abounds  with  passages  of  a  scarcely  less  strik¬ 
ing  and  instructive  nature. 

We  much  doubt,  indeed,  if  there  be,  in  poetry  itself,  any  moral 
efficiency  of  a  nature  calculated  ‘  to  reach  those,  whose  passions 
indispose  them  to  its  reception.  In  this  respect,  it  may,  ])er- 
liaps,  be  said' of  poetry  as  of' music,  that  ^  it  feedeth  the  dispo¬ 
sition  whicli  it  findeth.’  The  thoughts  which  the  lyrist  stirs 
and  quickens  within  the  minds  of  others,  and  the  feelings  which 
he  rouses,  must  partake  of  the  nature  in  which  they  have  their 
source  ; — must  accord  with  the  dispositions  which  permanently 
reside  in  the  individual.  If,  then,  there  may  be  some  persons 
so  nearly  akin  to  the  characters  which  Lord  Byron  has  pour- 
trayed,  ttiat  they  will  exult  to  find  the  gloomy  or  depraved  sug¬ 
gestions  of  their  perverted  minds,  expressed  with  greater  energy 
and  distinctness  than  they  had  ever  assumed  to  themselves, — 
to  behold  the  dark  shades  of  their  own  thoughts  deepened 
almost  to  sublimity  and  if  they  be  tempted  to  consider  that 
force  or  beauty  of  expression,  as  a  justification  of  the  sentiments 
it  envelopes,  we  cannot,  in  fairness,  admit,  that  such  a  tendency 
is  necessarily  dedurible  from  his  Lordship’s  productions.  It 
is  but  Justice  to  say,  that  tliere  is  nothing,  .so  far  as  we  recol- 
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lect,  in  his  poems,  which  displays  any  design,  or  which  is  in 
itself  calculated  to  corrupt  the  virtuous  mind,  to  raise  a  guilty 
glow  of  pleasure, .  or  to  delude  the  imagination  into  a  loVe  of 
splendid  crime.  There  is,  at  least,  a  highly  moral  lesson  to  be 
deduced,  if  the  readers  please ,  from  his  poetry. 

In  the  poem  before  us,  especially,  we  disi^em  much  that 
favours  this  impression :  there  is,  we  think,  more  of  virtuous 
sentiment  (listributed  througli  its  pages,  than  in  the  former 
poems,  and  something  like  an  approximation,  on  some  points,  to 
right  feeling.  We  give  the  following  as  examples  : 

‘  “  My  sole  resources  in  the  path  I  trod 

**  Were  these — ray  bark — ^ray  sword — ray  love — my  God ! 

“  The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now— 

And  man  but  works  his  will  to  lay  me  low. 

I  have  no  thought  to  mock  hb  throne  with  prayer 
Wrung  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair: 

It  is  enough — I  breathe — and  I  can  bear.'*  *  p.  55. 

*  Oh  !  too  convincing— dangerously  dear — 

In  woman’s  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 

To  save — subdue— at  once  her  spear  and  shield. 

Avoid  it — ^Virtue  ebbs  and  Wisdom  errs, 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers ! 

What  Icfst  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra’s  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir’s  fault  forgiven, 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven  ! 

Consign  their  souls  to  man's  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton’s  woe  1’  p.  58. 

We  must  make  room  for  one  more  extract :  it  requires  no 
comment  from  us. 

*  She  stopp’d— threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair» 

That  nearly  veil’d  her  face  and  bosom  fair  : 

As  if  she  late  had  bent  her  leaning  head 
Above  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

They  meet— upon  her  brow— unknown — forgot — 

Her  hurrying  hand  had  left — ’twas  but  a  spot— 

Its  hue  was  he  saw— and  scarce  withsto^ — 

Oh !  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tb  blood ! 

He  had' seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 

O’er  proniised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown— 

He  had  been  tempted — ch^ened — and  the  chain  •  •  • 

Yet  on  his  arms  might  ever  there  remain —  ^  •  • 

But  ne’er  from  strife— captivity— remorse— 

From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force—  li  *• 

bo  thrill’d— so  shuddered  every  creeping  vein, '  >  !  ; 

At  now  they  froze  before  that  purple  stain.  ;  /  /.:oi  c/ 
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That  spot  of  blood/ that  Ught  but  guilty  streak, 

Had  banish’d  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek  ! 

Blood  be  had  viewed — could  view  unmoved — but  then 
It  flow’d  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men  !’  pp.  81,  82. 

We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the  subject 
of  the  genius,  which  is  so  richly  displayed  in  this,  as  well  as  iu 
Lord  Byron’s  former  works.  Circumstances  have  contributed 
to  form  the  public  opinion  to  a  just,  appreciation  of  his  powers: 
and  we  have  already  given  our  sentence  upon  this  point.  \Ve 
have  recognized  an  evident  and  rapid  progression  in  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  intellectual  character,  at  every  successive  interval  of  his 
public  appearance.  His  first  pretensions  to  fame,  as  ‘  George 
Lord  Byron,  a  minor,’  were,  indeed,  very  slightly  founded: 
there  w’as  little  indication,  in  his  early  poems,  of  the  eminence 
to  w'hich  he  was  afterwards  to  attain.  His  next  apjiearance 
was  as  a  satirist ;  the  resource,  in  general,  of  unsuccessful 
talent,  or  of  wounded  pride.  Of  this  production  Lord 
Byron  seems  anxious  to  suppress  all  remembrance  ;  and,  cer¬ 
tainly,  the  contrast  which  it  would  present  to  his  later  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  affectionate  dedications^  if  rigidly  compared, 
would  be  somewhat  ludicrous  and  humiliating.  There  was, 
however,  much  in  that  production,  which  excite^l.  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectation.  Again  his  Lordship  retired  behind  the  scenes,  or 
rather  from  the  stage  ;  and,  on  his  re-appearance,  he  seemed  to 
have  gained  a  head  and  shoulders  in  intellectual  height,  and  to 
tower  above  his  compeers  ;  but  his  features  bore  the  marks  of 
the  ‘  pilgrimage  ’  which  Childe  Harold  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
accomplished.  The  keen  and  bitter  satirist  had  been  matured 
into  a  moralist  of  kindred  mood,  but  of  darker  spleen,  ‘  The 
Giaour,’  his  Lordship’s  next  production,  displayed  a  power  of 
thought,  at  least  equal  to  any  that  had  preceded  it ;  and,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  lighter  beauties  of  his  next  poem,  we  think  ‘  the 
Corsair’  a  still  more  favourable  exhibition  of  his  Lordship’s 
mental  character. 

Lord  Byron  now  threatens  us  with  another  recess.  If  we 
might  be  permitted  to  frame  any  hope,  in  relation  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  future  appearance,  our  respect  for  his  Lord- 
ship’s  genius,  and  the  interest  w  hich  it  imparts  to  his  charac¬ 
ter,  would  lead  us  fervently  to  wish,  that  me  next  stage  of  his 
progress  may  conduct  him  to  a  point  of  mental  elevation  still 
higher  than  he  has  yet  attained  ; — or  rather  introduce  him  to  a 
higher  sphere,  iu  which  he  may  find  objects  more  commensurate 
with  the  grasp  of  intellect  and  the  energies  of  passion.  Vision¬ 
ary  as  the  prospect  may  be,  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
indulge  ourselves,. for  a  moment,  in  realizing  the  glorious  eman¬ 
cipation  which  Christianity  would  induce  on  the  faculties  of  so 
noble  a  mind.  His  Lordship  must  forgive  us  for  characterizins 
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tVut,  as  a  lK)iidai]je  tlic  most  inglorious,  which  enchains  the  de¬ 
sires  and  tlie  affections  to  the  dust ; — a  Promethean  bondage, 
by  \^hich  the  struggle  of  self-will  witli  Heaven  is  visited,  when 
the  soul  is  doomed  to  become  the  prey  of  its  ow  n  energies.  A 
cotemporary  writer  has  expressed  this  idea  with  singular 
leant}. — “  C’est  d’un  avenir,  dont  Thomme  asms  cesse  besoin. 

‘‘  Les  facultfe  nous  devorent  comme  le  vautour  de  Proniethee, 

“  qiiand  elles  n’ont  point  d’action  au  dehors  de  nous.’ — ‘  L’en- 
‘‘  mii  veritable,  celui  des  esprits  actifs,  e’est  1  absence  d’in- 
‘‘  tcret  pour  tout  ce  qui  nous  entoure,  combince  avec  des  fa- 
‘‘  cukes  qui  rendent  cet  interet  necessaire  *  e’est  la  soif  sans 
la  possibilite  de  se  desalterer.”  But  there  is  a  future  suited 
to  the  w^ants  of  man  :  he  w  as  not  made  in  vain,”  nor  placed 
liere  in  mockery.  There  is  a  meaning  in  those  vague  desires, 
idiich  are  continually  prompting  him  towards  an  indefinite 
object.  His  destiny  explains  the  mystery  of  his  nature,  and 
solves  all  the  enigmas  of  his  existence.  With  what  ardour, 
what  intensity  of  interest,  miglit  we  suppose  a  mind,  to  which 
^  Childe  Harold  ’  should  be  allowed  to  l>ear  any  affinity,  w^ould 
embrace  the  system  which  explains  all  these  phenomena  ;  which 
would  unfold  to  its  contemplation  realities  intrinsically  worthy 
to  engage  the  noblest  powers  of  the  soul.  Deeply  were  it  to 
he  regretted,  that  such  a  mind  should  be  occupied  with  any 
thing  short  of  the  infinite  and  the  eternal !  The  ‘  Romaunt  ’ 
needs  a  sequel :  the  pilgrimage'  of  Childe  Harold  appears,  at 
prescMtt,  to  be  without  object,  and  tlie  rest,  in  which  it  should 
tenninate,  unknown  and  undefined.  The  pilgrim  is  benighted  : 

*  There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind 
(On  inward  sight)  the  blindest  of  the  blind  ! 

Which  (will)  not,  dare  not  see,  but  turns  aside 
To  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide  1* 

Where  is  that  sun  which  could  dispel  this  gloom,  and  chase 
away  this  “  winter  of  the  soul — which  could  revive  the  wither¬ 
ed  feelings,  the  blasted  affections  of  a  wounded  heart,  and 
give  the  frost-lwund  currents  of  the  soul  again  to  flow  aud 
sparkle  in  its  beams  ?  _  Lord  Byr^  consol^  himself,  ‘  that 
the  man  who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  reader  and  his  friends 
—the  poet  of  all  circles — aud  the  idol  of  his  own,  permits  him 
to  subscribe  himself’  his  affectionate  servant.  We  should  have 
thought  that,  to  a  mind  like  his  Lordship’s,  this  was  but 
I  small  satisfaction  ;  that  the  fame  and  the  favour  of  that  ‘‘  idol 
of  his  circle”  would  have  been  far  beneath  his  envy  or  conceni. 
^ur  sincere,  and*  certainly  disinterested  w  ishes  lor  his  Lord- 
ship’s  consolation  and  happiness,  would  compass  far  nobler 
objects  of  ambition  ;  yet  such  as  are  w  ell  w  ithin  Wie  reach  of  a 
gifted  and  energetic  mind,  were  those  gifts  consecrated  to 
VoL.  XI.  3  C 
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their  noblest  purpose,  and  those  eners^ies  guided  by  manly  and 
patriotic  feeling  :  ^>e  would  wish  for  his  Lordship,  and  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than  that  he  should  wish  it  for  himself,  the 
civic  wreath  in  addition  to  the  bays  he  has  won  ;  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  posterity  ;  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  that  self-esteem  which  outweighs  them  all  ;  and  an 
immortality  more  glorious  than  genius  can  secure,  or  imagi¬ 
nation  realize. 


Art.  VIIl. — Discourses  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev, 
Tait,  to  the  Pastoral  OfficCy  at  Maldoiiy  Essex,  8vo.  pp.  68.  Price 
2s.  Gale  and  Co.  1813. 

^HOSL  j)crsons  among  our  readers  who  have  frequently  at¬ 
tended  uj)on  the  religious  exercises,  which  are  usually  de¬ 
nominated  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  Ordination  Services,” 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  that  they  generally  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  audience,  even  when  conducted  by  men 
of  ordinary  attainments.  It  is  by  no  means  dilficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  powerful  interest  which  they  excite,  independently 
of  the  talents  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  There  k 
something  in  the  situation  of  a  ])ious  youth,  who  has  just 
finished  his  academical  career,  and  is  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  sanctuary,  ready  to  enter  upon  a  work,  at  once  the 
most  arduous  and  the  most  honourable,  in  which  a  mortal  cun 
be  employed — who  brings  the  stores  of  a  cultivated  and  well- 
furnished  mind  to  the  altar  of  God,  and  there,  before  many 
witnesses,  solemnly  pledges  himself  to  devote  them  without 
reserve  to  the  service  of  the  Redeemer — who  shrinks  not  from 
the  difficulties,  the  diseourugements,  the  responsibility,  and 
the  appalling  dangers,  that  are  inseparable  from  a  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  sacred  office — there  is  something  in  the  situation 
of  such  a  young  man,  that  must  awaken  the  tenderest  syiii|)a- 
thies  of  every  susceptible  mind.  But  in  addition  to  this  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  excitement,  the  comparative  novelty  of  some  of 
those  subjects  which  are  properly  brought  forward  on  such 
occasions,— the  solemn  personality  of  the  adflresses,— and  the 
variety  of  ministers  engaged  in  delivering  them,  tend  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  of  the  whole.  Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
interest  will  be  for  the  most  part  local  and  temporary  ;  and 
that  which  most  ^werfully  excited,  when  heard,  will  fre¬ 
quently  prove  Hat  and  uninteresting,  when  read.  For  this 
reason,  it  would  be  both  injudicious  and  superfluous  to  submit 
the  greater  part  of  ordination  discourses  to  the  test  of  public 
opinion. 

But  this  remark  is  far  from  being  applicable  to  the  scries  of 
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discourses  contained  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  all  of  Avhicli 
rise  considerably  above  the  usual  level,  and  one  of  uhich  it 
appears  to  us,  stands  ])re-eminent.  The  first  is  an  Introduc¬ 
tory  Discourse  by  the  Rev.  S.  iVIorell,  illustrative  of  the 
principles  upon  >vhieh  Dissenting  Churches  are  constituted, 
and  by  which  they  arc  governed,  and  which  are  stated  with  a 
distinctness  that  is  calcidated  to  instruct,  and  a  liberality  that 
must  be  approved,  even  by  those  who  differ  most  widely  in 
sentiment.  The  next  is  a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine, 
(called  somewhat  improjierly,  w'e  conceive,  the  confession,) 
delivered  by  the  candidate  for  ordination,  in  which  an  explicit 
avowal  is  made  of  his  belief  in  all  those  leading  articles  of 
repealed  truth,  which  are  usually  denominated  evangelical ; 
purified  indeed  from  those  technical  and  scholastic  terms  which 
tend  rather  to  obscure  than  to  elicit  truth.  But  that  which  con- 
tutes  the  principal  attraction  of  this  interesting  'pamphlet,  is  the 
charge,  or  pastoral  address  to  the  recently-ordained  minister, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith.  In  this  address,  jiastoral  lidelity  is 
so  happily  blended  with  parental  tenderness,  the  sound  in- 
structiens  of  an  able  Theological  Tutor,  are  so  agreeably  com¬ 
bined  with  the  simplicity  of  thought  and  exjiression  requisite 
in  a  preacher  of  the  gospel — that  w'e  could  most  sincerely 
wish  it  were  in  the  possession  of  every  Cliristian  Minister, 
whether  aged  or  young,  whether  within  or  without  the  pale 
of  the  national  establishment.  F rom  this  excellent  discourse 
we  shall  give  an  extract,  not  as  possessing  superior  merit,  but 
as  exhibiting  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  ;  and  exemplifying 
brat  species  of  didactic  eloquence,  which  befits  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion. 

‘  Yours  will  be  tlie  sacred  effort  to  raise  the  min(l<»  of  your  hearers 
to  the  only  True  God,  the  glorious  origin  of  all  that  is  good,  the 
high  object  of  all  true  religion.  You  have  this  morning  borne  a 
solemn  testimony  to  the  greatness,  and  purity,  and  loveliness  of  the 
f ternal  Majesty ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  your  expressions  were  the 
utterance  of  the  heart.  O  let  their  unspeakable  import  ever  fill  your 
'»wn  soul,  and  be  thence  poured  forth  into  the  souls  of  your  people  ! 
bead  them,  my  brother,  to  the  reverential  and  aft’ectionate  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  perfections,  as  displayed  in  his  universal  providence,' 
shining  with  richer  lustre  in  the  cross  of  redemption  and  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Christian,  and  hereafter  to  be  the  object  of  the 
believer’s  sweetest  intimacy  and  perfect  conformity  in  the  heavenly 
5tate. — Assert  the  honors  of  his  righteous  government.  Exalt  his 
law,  as  holy,  just  and  good.  Clearly  prove  and  strotngly  enforce  the 
'Spirituality  of  its  import,  the  equity  of  all  its  precepts,  the  broad 
extent  of  the  obedience  which  it  requires,  and  the  perpetuity  of  its. 
^ligation.  Unveil  the  retributions  of  the  worldtto  come.  Declare 
the  judgment  of  the  dread  tribunal.  Shun  not  to  denounce  the 
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terrors  of  the  Lord.  Tremble  yourself,  and  teach  your  hearers  to 
tremble,  at  the  damnation  of  hell.  O  be  not  a  party  to  the  diaboli¬ 
cal  delusion,  “  Ye  shall  not  surely  die  !**  Be  it  even  your  lowest  care, 
to  say  with  confidence  that  none  have  descended  from  under  the  sound 
of  your  voice,  untaught,  unimplored,  unwarned,  to  the  abyss  of 
everlasting  punishment,  ‘‘  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 
is  not  quenched !”  Dwell,  also,  on  the  theme  of  the  believer’s  most 
Joyful  hope.  Lead  your  flock  to  the  heavenly  pastures.  Let  them 
anticipate  the  society  of  the  blessed ;  and  piercing  the  interposing 
sliade  of  death,  let  their  faith  behold  “  the  innumerable  company  of 
“  angels,  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  God 
“  the  Judge  of  all,'  and  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.^ 

‘  But,  witli  the  perfections  and  the  government  of  God,  fail  not  to 
exalt  the  glories  of  his  grace.  Soar  on  the  pinions  of  revealed  truth, 
and  carry  the  minds  of  your  hearers  to  the  first  cause  of  salvation 
and  of  every  good,  the  eternal,  sovereign,  free,  and  undeserved  love 
of  God.  Let  them  behold  its  immortal  activity,  and  its  wondrous 
operations,  in  the  election  of  grace,  in  the  counsels  of  peace,  in  the 
transcendant  gift  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  new  creating  work  and  ever- 
abiding  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  invitations  and 
promises  of  the  everlasting  gospel.  O  make  most  prominent  in  your 
preaching,  these  glories  of  unutterable  love !  Proclaim  these  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ.  Warn,  command,  persuade,  invite,  in¬ 
terest  all  whom  your  vocal  or  vour  silent  influence  can  reach ;  that 
they  may,  without  one  moment’s  delay  come  to  Christ  for  mercy, 
pardon,  peace,  and  life.  Assure  them  of  his  power  and  his  readiness 
to  save  sinners,  even  the  chief.  Lift  high  his  cross,  to  attract  them 
to  him  :  and  proclaim  aloud  the  message  of  his  authority  and  grace, 
“  Whosoever  w  ill,  let  him  come  and  take  the  water  of  life  freely  !” 

*  Nor,  while  you  pour  the  copious  streams  of  holy  truth,  will  you  be 
unmindful  of  the  mysterious  manner  of  the  divine  existence.  You 
have  justly  observeil,  that  it  is  no  less  impious  to  withhold  belief 
from  what  God  has  revealed,  tliau  to  refuse  obedience  to  his 
explicit  commands.  O  display  tlie  glory  of  the  Divine  Father;  his 
sovereign  majesty,  his  legislative  authority,  his  all-originating  bene¬ 
volence  !  And  “  as  you  honor  the  Father,  even  so  honor  the  Son,” 
the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  expres  image  of  his  person. 
Exalt  the  Messiah  as  “  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.”  Preach  the 
reality  and  the  holy  perfection  of  his  human  nature.  Shew  that 
“  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
‘‘  death  of  the  cross.”  Dwell  often,  tenderly,  and  largely,  on  hip 
licly  life  and  his  agonizing  sufferings.  Teach  reconciliation,  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  acceptance,  through  the  atonement  of  his  blood,  and  the 
merit  of  his  righteousness.  Explain  the  evidence  and  the  designs  of 
hit  resurrection,  the  glory  of  his  mcdiatorkl  kingdom,  his  power, 
his  compassion,  and  his  fidelity,  as  a  I’rince  and  a  Saviour.  Look  to 
the  exulted  Jesus,  as  the  Source  of  Strength  for  every  trial  and  duty; 
amd  teach  your  people  to  do  so  likewise.  You  will  possess  the  secret 
of  happiness  and  uaefolnesa,  if  you  realiae  the  feelings  of  our  Christian 
poet: 


*  Mangia’s  Yieit, 

Thou  ait  the  Source  and  Centre  of  all  minds. 

Their  only  point  of  rest, — Eternal  word  1 
From  Thee  departiirg,  we  are  lost  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honor,  hope,  or  end. 

From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man ;  • 

His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success, 

H  is  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 

Thou  art,  of  all  thy  gifts,  Thyself  the  crown  ! 

COVVPER.* 

The  last  of  the  Series  of  discourses,  Is  a  seruiou  ‘‘  the 
hearing  ear,”  &.c.  by  the  Rev.  S.  Newton,  w.hich  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  much  originality  of  thought,  couclied  in  plain,  nervous,' 
and  impressive  language. 

Art.  IX.  A  View  of  the  Pleasures  arising  from  a  love  of  Boolcs  :  in 
Letters  to  a  Lady.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Mangin,  M.  A.  Author 
of  the  Life  of  Malesherbes,  from  the  French  ;  •  Oddities  and  Out* 
lines,  George  the  Third,  a  Novel;  an  Essay  on  Light  Reading, 
&c.  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  268.  Price  6s.  Longman  and  Co.  London, 
and  Upham,  Bath.  1814*. 

YY'E  wish  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  IMangiu  fair  play,  and  have, 
therefore,  accurately  transcribed  the  whole  of  his  title-page^ 
Wc  do  not  say  it  is  the  most  amuring  ps^ge  iu  the  volume  ; 
but  booksellers  and  authors  both  know  that  the  title-page  is 
ohen  the  most  iniportaut :  for  instance,  it  may  often  tempt  to 
the  purchase,  though  not  always  to  the  perusal,  of  a  volume 
like  the  present.  From  the  Reverend  Author  of  ‘  Oddities  and 
Outlines’  and  ‘  an  Essay  on  Light  Reading,’  the  person  whose 
eye  has  been  caught  by  the  neat  display  of  words  in  front  of  the 
work,  and  who  has  stopyjed  to  read  the  motto  so  happily  chosen. 
Sweet  rills  of  thought  that  cheer  the  conscious  soul,”  will 
naturally  expect  something  light  and  amusing  ;  and  if,  glancing 
at  the  foot  of  the  l)agc,  he  should  observe  that  Bath  shares  in 
tlie  honour  of  the  publication,  he  will  as  naturally  associate  with 
that  circumstance,  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  polite  coterie  in 
which  this  elegantly  printed  volume  aspires  to  circulate.  The 
Work  is  represeutea  to  have  originated  in  ‘  Letters  to  a  Lady,’ 
‘whose  proper  pride  (there  is  something  pretty  in  the  ex- 
‘  pression)  mduced  her  to  request  that  the  author  in  writing  to 
‘  her,  would  compliment  her  so  far  (good  again  !)  as  to  sup- 
‘  pose  her  capable  of  relishing  subjects  of  rather  a  liigher  order 
‘  than  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  markets  ;  or  the  mis- 
‘  demeanors,  quarrels,  and  rash  maiTiages  of  iiis  neighbours. 
‘  It  w  as  accordingly  and  very  gladly  resolved,  &e.’  The  writer 
(we  are  told)  thiints,  (and  here  we  are  still  happy  to  agree  with 
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him)  Mhat  men  are  not  sufficiently  solicitous  to* do  justicf^ 

‘  either  \\\  f  heir  Iett(*rSy  or  general  behaviour,  to  the  iwporfance 
of  the  female  charader.^  'i'lie  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is 
not  so  much  in  our  st^lc  of  tliought.  ‘He  is  of  opinion  that 
‘  it  wouKl  become  them  more  to  adopt,  what  the  poet  says  was 
‘  the  gallant  and  elevat(Hi  sentiment  of  the  Aboriginal  Briton, 

‘  who 

Deemed  some  eltliience  of  th’  omniscient  mind 
“  In  woman’s  beauteous  image  lay  inslirined.’* 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  illustrating  the  first  part  of 
this  sentiment,  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  work. 

*  That  such  reading  as  T  have  last  spoken  of  (history)  affords 
useful  instruction,  may  be  alleged;  as  it  may  that  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
instructed  ;  but  after  all,  the  feelings  of  ordinary  readers  talk  a  dif- 
Ibrcnt  language  ;  and  common  consent  cries  out  in  favour  of  some¬ 
what  less  U7Ae»  and  more  entertaining.  The  mind  which  demands 
amusement,  gives  a.  warmer  welcome  to  the  gossiping^  and  (if  it 
must  be  so,)  the  unprofitable  and  unphilosophical  page  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian  enthusiast,  and  the, homely  biographer;  to  the  black-letter 
ballad,  and  the  domestic  anecdote ;  to  the  light  effusion  of  the  essayist, 
or  the  volume  of  poetry,  which,  without  enlarging  our  knowledge, 
appeals  to,  and  perhaps  improves,  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  hearts, 
than  it  ever  does  to  the  most  sublime  dissertations  of  Smith  or  Gibbon; 
or  any  name  equally  celebrated!  !*  pp.  150 — 1. 

*  It  might  appear  too  bold  a  declaration,  were  I  to  assert  that  such 
extracts  as  the  preceding  ;from  Milton  and  Thomson)  or  extracts 
of  any  kind,  or  the  works  from  which  they  are  taken,  w’culd  tend  to 
heal  a  broken  heart,  or  to  correct  a  bad  one ;  neither  is  it  probable 
that  the  victim  of  afhiction,  remorse,  or  bodily  jKiin,  would,  in  such 
edusions,  find  enough  to  attract  his  attention,’ d:c.  p.  127. 

<  None  but  the  initiated  can  conceive  how  many  and  how  great  are 
the  pleasures  which  books  afford  ;  and  this  will  appear  more  strikingly 
true,  if  we  advert  to  the  numerous  points  of  view  in  which  a  volume 
may  be  considered,  independently  of  its  specific  character ;  and 
solely  as  the  form  in  which  the  workings  of  the  human  mind  are 
enveloped ;  the  means  whereby  the  thoughts  of  one  intellectual 
being  are  transmitted  to  another.’  p.  129. 

‘  Books  should  be  considered  as  companions, — wdiether  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  wTitings  of  S ter  ne  will  bear  the  test.  They  arc,  perhaps, 
as  generally  known,  as  frequently  reprinted  in  different  forms,  and 
as  coiistantly  read  among  us  [  US?']  as  those  of  any  modern  English 
author.’ 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Mangin  having  confessed  that  ‘  in  his  allusions 
to  sacred  subjects,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  av^r  that  he 
(Sterne)  now  an<l  then  approaches  the  confines  of  blasphemy ; 
and  besides,  not  only  never  misses^  but  incessantly  creates  op- 
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|K)rtuuities  for  the  introduction  of  gross  ideas — proceeds  to 
state  to  his  fair  correspondent,  that 

‘  there  is.hardly  a  book  in  the  English  language  more  strictly  appH* 
cable  to  the  present  design  than  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey,  of 
vihlch  I  shall  therefore  take  a  larger  vierv  thsLU  I  can  allow  myself  of 
iome  other  works  I  The  popularity  of  the  ‘  Journey’  has  been  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  time.’  p.  92. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice,  en  pasant,  that  this  is 
notoriously  untrue.  We  must  make  room  for  two  more  extracts, 
which  will  connect  themselves  with  the  preceding. 

‘  A  taste  for  books,  I  have  formerly  observed,  is  probably  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  more  important  end  than  that  of  rendering  our  mortal 
condition  tolerable.  I  have  ventured  to  surmise  that  the  love  of 
books,  properly  directedy  operates  as  a  preparative  for  that  mighty 
change  we  shall  undergo,  when  we  have  done 

“  With  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope,’* 

ami  are  called  upon  to  pass  into  regions  of  Immortality.’ 

pp.  257 — 9. 

‘  Although  we  cannot  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  kind  of  hap¬ 
piness  we  are  to  expect  in  our  eternal  state* - p.  266. 

Enough,  enough.  ‘  Letters  to  a  Lady,  by  the  Rev,  E.  Man- 
gin,  A.M. !  !’  The  subject  becomes  too  grave  for  ridicule. 

‘  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  writing  from  which  they 
originate,’  says  this  gentleman,  ‘  the  rofexions  accompanying 
the  perusal  of  a  book,  are  the  sources  of  our  literary  pleasures.’ 
The  reflexions  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  this  book,  certainly 
constitute  its  only  recommendation,  but  these  arc  the  source  of 
any  thing  but  pleasure. 


Art.  X.  Carmen  Triumphaley  for  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1814.  By  Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureat.  4to.  pp.  32.  Price 
3s.  6d.  Longman  and  Co.  London,  1814. 

[F  it  be  necessary,  for  the  glory  of  the  British  Court,  to 
have  a  Poet  Laureat,  we  presuuie  it  is  equally  so,  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  genius,  and  tlmt  the  emoluments  of  tire 
office  should  be  worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the  Sovereign. 
We  recollect  no  living  bard,  who  has  more  ability  to  confer 
honour  on  the.  bays,  or  less  occasion  to  seek  honour  from 
princes,  than  Mr.  Southey.  But,  we  think  some  objections  lie 
against  the  place  itself,  considered  in  its  present  degraded 
state,  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  court  to  offer  to  a 
man  of  transcendent  intellect, — not  to  say  whether  it  be  not 
heneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  man  to  accept  it.  From  the 
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inaunei*  in  which  its'  duties  have  Intherto  been  performed,  I 
oilico  can  confer  on  him  wim  holds  it  but  a  small  poi^iim  ot  I 
credit,  inferior  even  to  its  scanty  emokuEoent.  To  furaibk  r 
laudatory  odes,  at  certain  seasons,  appears  to  be  a  servile  duty;  | 
yet  surely  the  annals  oi'  this  country  ,  in  an  age  sofruitfidot 
great  events  as  tlie  {irBsent,  might,  twice  a-year,  suppiy  themfs. 
on  which  the  noblest  talents  might  be  happily  emfAay  ed  m  the 
small  compass  of  an  ode.  A  hundred  ))Ousnls  and  a  butt  of 
sack,  were,  we  confess,  monstrous  oveipayment  for  svich  anuual 
strains  of  stujjcfyitig  praise  as  Cibber,  Whitehead,  and  Pye, 
were  wont  to  pour  into  the  ear  of  royalty,  being  after  the  rate 
of  twenty  shillings  a  line  for  pigmy  lyrics.  Bi'evity,  indeed, 
was  their  princij>al  merit ;  a  merit  oi*  no  ordinary  4fiae  k 
dull  poetry,  which,  like  a  humming-top,  8i)ius  the  longetK 
wiien  it  sleeps  ;  for,  when  ihe  ijuality  ©1*  poetry  is  indiSei'eut 
the  quantity  cannot  be  too  snudl.  Mr^  Southey’s  Iwoksellers 
might  not  perhaps  venture  to  purchase  the  coj)yright  of  his 
best  verses  at  flic  royal  price ;  yet,  considered  as  being  the 
bounty  of  a  great  monarch,  which  ought  to  reflect  lu.stre  on 
himself,  and  for  snch  services  as  might  be  rendered  by  a  poet 
of  high  order,  tlie  remuneration  is  mean.  In  the  reign  of 
•James  I .  a  biindred  jK>unds  a  year  were  adequate  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  one  of*  his  IMajcsty’s  servants  in  ease  and  affluence, 
according  to  tfie  style  of  those  days ;  and  a  butt  of  sack,  even 
ill  the  present  day,  is  quite  as  much  wiue,  as  any  poet,  ac¬ 
customed  to  purer  and  moi'e  delightfully  exhilarating  draughts 
from  lielicon,  could  well  drink,  yet  probably  far  too  Ihtle  for 
‘‘  rare  Ben  Jonson,”  to  whom  this  inspiring  jierquisite  was 
first  awarded.  To  continue  the  same  stipend,  from  generation 
to  generation,  while  the  modes  and  expences  of  living  are 
progressively  changing  and  increasing^  is  to  sink  the  office 
lower  and  lower  in  poverty,  and  consequently  into  disrepute, 
tlie  inevitable  attendant  on  splendid  poverty.  On  a  recent  oc¬ 
casion,  the  Court  has  done  only  half  a  good  deed, — it  has 
conferred  the  laurel  on  a  man  unqueistioiiably  worthy  to  wear 
it ;  but  to  have  done  the  whole,  and  to  have  done  it  well,  it 
ought  to  have  made  the  emolument  equivalent  to  a  hundred 
pounds  ill  the  days  of  Old  Ben ;  and  also,  to  liave  given  the 
poet  a  carte  blanche,  to  be  filled  up  in  respect  both  to  tiitie 
ami  subject,  according  to  his  own  judgement.  That  no  de¬ 
grading  conditions  have  been  imposed  on  Mr.  Southey,  we 
Lave  the  evidence  of  his  first  Ode  now  before  us,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  line  of  flattery  to  tlie  great  personage  who 
present  exeicises  the  sovereign  authority,  and  to  whom  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude  for  the  appointment,  could  neitlicr  have 
been  unseasonable  nor  reprehensible.  The  poem  is  wholly 
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national ;  and  Mr.  Southey  has  conferred,  both  on  his  Royal 
patron  and  on  himself,  the  highest  honour,  by  coming  out  as 
the  Poet  Laureat  of  the  British  Isles  rather  than  of  Carlton 
House. 

But  ought  a  man  of  integrity  and  independence  of  mind  to 
accept  such  a  post?  Upon  this  point  we  do  not  think  our¬ 
selves  competent  to  say  any  thing  decisive.  Yet  there  does 
not  appear,  at  least,  to  us,  any  sullicient  reason  that  should 
influence  a  higlily  gifted  and  tridy  honest  man  to  reject  it,  if 
proflered  to  him. .  The  discussion  of  this  question,  may,  how¬ 
ever,  well  be  suspended,  till  there  be  another  vacancy; — a 
vacancy  which,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  not  take  place  in  our 
day.  A  man,  of  whose  integrity  and  independence  of  miiul  we 
have  always  entertained  an  exalted  opinion,  notwithstanding 
some  change  in  the'  tone  of  his  politics,  has  accepted  the  post, 
and  long  may  he  live  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  his  country, — 
once,  and  but  once  more  in  war,  and  ever  after  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  Since  the  time  of  Drydeii,  the  Court  has  not 
bestowed  the  bays  on  any  poet  coin{>arable  to  Mr.  Southey. 
Warton  alone  deserved  the  name ;  and  yet  we  have  never  felt 
that  lie  was  a  poet  of  Nature's  making,  but  ^such  an  one  as 
any  man  of  mind  and  study  can  make  of  himself  by  patient 
brooding  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  A  king  is  always  a 
lung,  a  poet  always  a  poet.  The  actor  who  assumes  the 
dignity  ojf  a  monarch,  Imwever  excellently  he  may  sustain  it, 
is  a  monarch  only  while  he  is  performing  the  part :  as  soon  as 
tliat  is  finished,  he  returns  iuto  himself,  or  transmigrates  into 
another  character.  But  he  who  inherits  a  tlirone  is,  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  like  poor  mad  Lear,  every 
inch  a  king."  He,  too,  who  is  bom  a  poet,  is  a  poet  in  all 
things,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  in  his  greatest  failures  as 
well  as  in  his  most  glorious  performances.  In  every  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  mind  there  is  the  peculiar  form  of  thought, 
btbit  of  feeling,  and  tone  of  expression,  which  belong  to  him 
exclusively,  and  distinguish  liim  unequivocally  from  the  man' 
who  merely  loves  poetry,  aud  practises  it  as  an  art, — who  is 
a  poet  only  wh^  he  poet'^s  part.  '“  Mr.  Southey  is 

eminently  a  poet,  in  the  first  sense  of  tlie  term  as  we  have 
u%d  it:  Mr.  Wartou  was  one  in  the  second  sense.  In  his 
History  of  Englkdi  Poetry,  Warton  is  thoroughly  the  critic 
and  the  antiquary.;  he  understands,  admires,  and  loves  his 
subject ;  birt  if  he  bad  never  written  a  line  of  metre,  we  doubt 
wliether'  he  would  have  written  a  line  of  those  three  heavy 
quartos  otherwise  than  as  it  is  written.  Southey,  who  busies 
lumself  with  literature  in  every  shape,  whether  he  writes  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  criticism,  rom{Mice»  or  Omuana,"  inevitably 
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shews  himself-  to  be  a  poet ;  for  tliough  he  may  occasionally  be 
prosaic  in  his  poetry,  he  is  always  poetical  in  his  prose  ;  we  do 
not  mean  ostentatiously,  or  even  meritoriously  so,  but  that  he 
treats  nil  these  subjects  as  no  one  but  a  poet  would  treat 
them.  \Vc  therefore  augur  well  of  the  laureatship  during  his 
reign ;  for  though  his  periodical  lyrics  should  be  deemed  tame 
in  comparison  with  tlie  choice  themes  of  his  heart,  into  which 
he  has  breathed  his  whole  soul,  they  will  still  be  of  a  character 
far  superior  to  the  feeble,  cold,  and  insipid  effusions  of  ordinary 
laureats,  and  possess  more  natural  interest  than  the  gorgeous 
pageants  exhibited  by  VVarton’s  Gothic  Muse. 

It  was  a  perilous  experiment  to  take  so  long  a  first  flight  as 
the  new  Laiireat  has  done  in  his  Carmen  Triumphale.  .We 
remember  no  precedent,  except  the  late  Mr.  Pye’s  Carmen 
Seculare,  on  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  of 
which  we  now  recollect  nothing  but  the  first  two  lines,  and 
fhat  there  were  several  hundreds  equally  energetic  and 
sublime. 

Incessant  down  the  stream  of  Time, 

And  days,  and  years,  and  ages  roll.” 

In  his  attempt  to  give  a  poetical  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  pro 
grt^ss  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe,”  from  the  time  that 
Spain,  aided  by  Britain,  unexpectedly  made  a  stand  against  the 
u<iurpation  of  Bonaparte,  and  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  agaiost 
-liiin,  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  shores  ,of  the  Baltic,  Mr. 
Southey  has  succeeded  as  well  as  poetiqal  talent  could  bt 
expected  to  succeecU  A  good  political  poem,  we  think,  docs 
not  exist.  Even  in  Lucan’s  Pharsalia,  (which,  however,  is 
rather  an  historicqt  romance,)  the  patriotism  overpowers  the 
poetry  :  and  what  can  be  made  of  a  chronicle  in  verse  of 
modern  warfare,  of  which  the  scene  alterimtely  lies  in  Spain, 
Germany,  Holland,  aH#t  Russia,  and  remmns  in  neither  long 
enough  to  make  the  reader  feel  at  home  in  it  ?  The  sentiments, 
personages,  and  events,  the  hopes  and  fears,  speculations  and 
realities,  contemplated  or  described  in  this  multifarious  com¬ 
position,  are  so  immediately  connected  with  politics, — the  po¬ 
litics  of  to-day,  or  rather  the  politics  of  yesterday,  for  to-dat 
every  interest  in  the  war  centres  in  the  heart  of  France  itself, 
— that  all  the  fine  ideal,”  the  quickening,  invisible,  unde- 
finable  spirit  of  poetry,  is  lost,  or  so  minified  with  grosser 
matter,  as  to  be  rarely  felt,  and  perceived  with  difticultv, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  ordinary  sensations  excited  by  the  public 
details  of  these  events ; — from  which  details  we  have  received 
our  first  and  strongest  impressions  of  them.  We  do  not  in 
tend  the  whole  weight  of  our  objections  to  bear  against  Mr 
^nthey.  We  entertain  an  opinion  of  his  Song  of  Victory  far 
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more  favourable  tlian  has  yet  been  publicly  expressed  ;  but 
we  regret  that  he  should  spend  his  strength  in  beating  the 
air  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow,  and  from  l\Ioscow  to  Amsterdam, 
instead  of  displaying  his  admirable  powers  to  the  highest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  a  narrower  compass.  When  we  see  a  poem,  equally 
long  and  excursive,  accomplishing  all  that  has  been  unreason¬ 
ably  expected  of  Mr.  Southey,  we  will  judge  him  by  that 
as  a  standard.  Filicaja’s  two  Odes,  on  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
and  that  addressed^  to  Sobiesky,  King  of  Poland,  rank  among 
the  noblest  lyrics  of  any  age  or  country ;  but  there  is  an  un¬ 
distracted  interest,  a  perfect  unity,  in  the  subject  of  the  former 
two,  while  the  latter  is  a  crmvn  of  glory  to  both.  Had 
Filicaja  himself  attempted  to  sketch  in  rhyme  the  history  of 
Europe  for  only  twelve  months,  he  would  not  have  succeeded 
better  than  our  countryman  has  done  in  his  poetical  retrospect 
of  five  years. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  verse  which  Mr.  Southey  has  attempted, 
we  think  he  shines  least  in .  the  Ode.  ..  His  measures  are  fre¬ 
quently  slow,  interrupted,  or  inharmonious.  In  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  abounding  with  vigorous,  manly,  and  patriotic  sen¬ 
timents,  the  diction,  the  pauses,  the  turns,  and  the  whole  strain 
of  argument,  are  rather  those  of  eloqueuice  than  of  poetry. 
The  following  lines  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  and  also  dis¬ 
cover  the  politics  of  the  piece :  the  latter,  however,  we  shall 
not  presume  to  criticise. 

*  O  virtue,  which  above  all  former  fame,  • 

.  .  Exalts  her  venerable  name  1 
O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast ! 

That  with  that  mighty  peril  full  in  view. 

The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true  I 
That  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possess’d 
Her  counsels,  to  abase  her  lofty  crest, — 

-  Then  had  she  sunk  in  everl^ting  shame, — 

But  ready  still  to  succour  the  oppress’d. 

Her  Red-Cross  floated  on  the  waves  unfurl’d, 

Offering  redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 

First  from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke ; 

His  chains  he  broke,  ~ 

And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke. 

He  call’d  on  England,  on  his  generous  foe  : 

For  well  he  Knew  that  wheresoe’er 
Wise  policy  prevailed,  or  brave  despair, 

Thither  would  Britain’s  succours  flow, 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 

Then  too  regenerate  Portugal  display’d 
Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-long. 

Rising  against  intolerable  wrong, 
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On  England,  on  her  old  ally  for  aid 
The  faithful  nation  call’d  in  her  distress  : 

And  well  that  old  ally  the  call  obey’d, 

Well  was  her  faithful  friendship  then  repaid.’  pp.  7.  8. 

The  following  is  incomparably  the  grandest  stanza  in  tlie 
poem. 

*  From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  forth  ; 

The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  is  spread ! 

It  warmsy-^it  fires  the  farthest  North. 

Behold !  the  awaken’d  Moscovite  ^ 

Meets  tlie  Tyrant  in  his  might ; 

The  Brandenberg,  at  Freedom’s  oall. 

Rises  more  glorious  from  his  fall ; 

And  Frederic,  best  and  greatest  of  the  name. 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  fame* 

See  Austria  from  her  painful  trance  awake  ! 

The  breath  of  God  goes  forth, — the  dry  bones  shake ! 

Up  Germany !— with  all  thy  nations  rise  I 
Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 

No  longer  let  that  free,  that  mighty  mind. 

Endure  its  shame  !  ,  She  rose  as  from  the  dead. 

She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor’s  head— 

.  Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind  1’  pp.  16, 17. 

Though  the  march  of  the  numbers  in  this  magnificent  stanza 
is  at  first  heavy,  there  is  a  rising  gradation  of  ihouglit,  lan¬ 
guage,  harmony,  interest,  and  emotion,  amidst  the  changes  of 
scene,  subject,  and  imagery,  to  the  very  last  line,  when 

*  Glor^  to  God !  Deliverance  for  Mankind !’ 

is  sounded  forth  with  a  voice  of  music  and  of  power,  that  might 
create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death.”  Three  such  stanzas 
would  have  constituted  a  finer  New  Year’s  Ode  than  we  have 
ever  met  wiih  from  a  Poet  Laureates  pen.  Further  criticism 
and  quotation  are  equally  unnecessary,  the  Poem  itself  having 
been  made  universally  public  by  the  periodical  press. 
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Gentlemen  and  Publishers  xvho  have  •worhs  in  tkepressy  toiU  oblige 
the  Conductors  Me  Eclectic  Review,  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  probaole  price  qfmch  xvorks  ; 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the publicy  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 

Dr.’ Henry  Herbert  Southey  has  nearly  with  coloured  prints,  will  be  ready  for 
ready  for  publication,  Observations  on  publication  on  tli;i  2d  of  April. 

Pulmonary  Consumption,  lu  1  vol.  8vo.  Matthew  Montagu,  esq.  is  preparing 
Mr.  Saiireyis  preparing  for  publica-  a  third  portion,  or  volumes  V*  and  VI. 

tioii,  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  of  Letters  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu, 

iu  Mania  and  Hydrophobia;  with  ll>e  and  some  of  her  correspondents. 

Pathology  of  the  two  Diseases,  and  ex*  Lord  Thurlow  is  prepaiing  for  pub* 
poriments  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  lication,  the  Doge’s  Daughter,  a  poem, 
water  in  the  Ventricles  and  Pericardium  ;  with  several  translations  from  Anacreon 
collected  from  the  papers  of  the  late  and  Horace. 

Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  Lecturer  on  Ana-  Dr.  Adams  has  put  to  the  press,  his 
tomy  in  London ;  with  a  Biographical  long  projected  work  on  the  erroneons 
Sketch  of  his  L  fe..  opinions  and  consequent  terrors  usually 

In  the  course  of  April  will  be  pub-  entertained  concerning  Hereditary  Dis* 
lished,  Part  1.  of  Archaica.  Containing  eases. 

a  Reprint  of  scarce  old  Pinglish  Tracts,  Mr.  John  Craig  will  soon  publish, 
with  Prefaces  and  b>otes,  Critical  and  Elements  of  Political  Science,  in  three 
Biographical.  The  Archaica  will  be  octavo  volumes. 

handsomely  printed  in  quarto.  Viscount  Dillon  has  in  the  press,  in 

Also  in  the  press,  and  speedily  will  a  quarto  volume,  Tactica ;  being  the 
be  published,  ‘Part  I.  of  Heliconia.  System  of  War  of  the  Grecians,  accord- 

Contairiing  a  Reprint  of  the  most  scarce  ing  to  ASlian,  with  the  notes  of  cora- 

and  curious  Collections  of  our  old  Eng-  mentators,  explanatory  plates,  and  a 
lish  Poetry,  first  published  in  the  reign  preHminary  discourse, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  with  Notes,  Bio-  Mr.  Nichols’s  Continuation  of  the 
graphical  and  Illustrative.  By  Thomas  Literary  Anecdotes  to  the  year  1800, 

Park,  F.S.A.  and  other  Gentlemen  mo^t  from  the  numerous  additions  with  which 

conversant  in  that  branch  of  Literature.  he  has  been  favoured,  will  extend  to 

The  Heliconia  will  be  handsomely  printed  two  volumes,  one  of  which  may  be  ex- 

in  quarto.  These  two  collections  of  the  .pected  early  in  May. 

Archaica  and  Heliconia  will  mutually  Dr.  Benjamin  Heyae,  who  has  been 
illustrate  each  other  ;  and  according  to  for  several  years  in  the  confidential  ser- 

the  plan  proposed  for  editing  them,  will  vice  of  the  East-lndia  Company,  is 

form  a  singularly  interesting  bo<ly  of  pr^aring  to  publish,  Tracts,  Statistical 

Old  English  Literature.  As  the  im-  and  Historical,  on  India, 

pres'iou  of  the  Archaica  and  Heliconia  The  Rev.  Henry  Kett  has  in  the  press, 
vrill  be  limited  to  two  hundred  copies ;  in  two  small  volumes,  the  Flowers  of 

gentlemen  who  wish  to  possess  these  Wit,  or  a  select  collection  of  Bon  Mots, 

works,  arc  requested  to  lose  no  time  in  with  biographical  and  critical  remarks  ; 
communicating  their  names  to  the  pub-  to  which  are  added  some  gasconades, 
lishers,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  puns,  and  bulls.  . 

to  insure  them  copies.  Dr.  Burnett,  late  physician  to  the 

Lord  Lauderdale  is  preparing  a  pam-  Mediterranean  fleet,  has  in  the  press, 
phlet  on  tlie  Com  Laws.  a  practical  Account  of  the  Mcditerra- 

Tbe  Third  number  of*  Daniel’s  Voy-  nean  Fever;  also  the  History  of  Fevfj 
^  round  Great  Briloin,  illustrated 
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durinfT  1810  to  1813,  and  of  the 
Gibraltar  and  Carthagena  Fevers. 

Dr.  ^adham,  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  has  in  tbe  press,  an  Essay 
on  tboi-e  Diseases  of  the  Che'^t  which 
have  their  seat  in  the  Mucus  Membrane, 
Larynk,  or  fironchae. 

A  selection  of  Old  Plays,  in  fifteen 
octavo  volumes,  with  biographical 
notices, ‘and  critical  and  espianatory 
notes,  by  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist,  found¬ 
ed  on  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Dr.  Lloyd  is  engaged  on  a  complete 
translation  of  Valerius  Maximus,  which 
he  purposes  to  print  in  a  quarto  vo¬ 
lume. 

Mr.  Charles  Pope  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  an  entirely  new  edition, 
greatly  improved,  of  his  Practical 
Abridgement  of  the  Custom  and  Excise 
Laws. 

A  new  edition  of  Fitzosbome’s  Letters 
on  several  Subjects,  written  by  Wm. 
Melmoth,  esq.  is  printing  in  an  octavo 
volume. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Baker’s 
Translation  of  Livy,  in  six  volumes  oc¬ 
tavo,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Stevens,  of  the 
Asylum  and  Magdalen,  has  nearly  ready 
'  for  the  press,  a  volume  of  Sermons,  cal¬ 
culated  for  general  reading. 

Mr.  John  Pinkerton  has  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  his  General  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels ;  forming  a  complete  His¬ 


tory  of  the  Origin  and  ProgrtLss  of  Di^- ' 
covery,  by  Sea  and  Land,  from  the  ear. 
best  Ages  to  the  present  Time.  Embel¬ 
lished  with  200  Engravings,  in  17  Vols. 
4to. 

Oh  the  2d  of  April  will  appear,  His¬ 
torical  Sketches  of  Politics  and  Public 
Men,  for  the  Year  1813-14.  (To  be 
continue  Annually.)  In  One  Volume, 
8vo. 

Mr.  John  Dunlop  has  completed  the 
History  of  Fiction ;  being  a'  Critical 
Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose 
Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the 
present  Age,  in  Three  Volumes,  post 
8vo. 

Mr.  Arthur  Clifford,  Editor  of  the 
Sadler’s  State  Papers,  and  of  the  Tixall 
Poetry,  has  in  the  Press  a  New  Work, 
ent'itled  Tixall  Letters,  or  the  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Aston  Family  and  their 
Friends  during  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
This  Work,  whichVill  consist  of  2  VoU. 
12mo.  will  appear  early  in  June. 

In  the  press.  The  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
and  other  Poems,  translated  from  the 
Latin  of  Claudian :  with  a  Prefatory 
Discourse  and  Occasional  Notes.  By 
Jacob  George  Strutt,  Esq.  Elegantly 
printed  in  8vo. 

The  4th  Volume  of  Wilson’s  History 
of  Dissenting  Churches  may  be  expected 
in  the  course  of  the  preseut  Month . 

A  Rural  Poem,  entitled  “  A  Sketch 
from  Nature,”  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
shortly  appear. 
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All  Historial  and  Critical  account  of 
the  Lives  and  Writings  of  James  I, 
Charles  I,  and  of  the  Lives  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  Charles  11,  alter  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Bayle,  from  original  writers  and 
S' ate  papers.  By  William  Harrb,  D.D. 
To  which  is  now  added,  (to  complete 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Harris’s  works) 
the  Life  of  Hugh  Peters,  6  vols.  8vo. 

.  31.  bds. 

General  Biography,  by  Dr.  Aikin 
and  Mr.  Johnston,  Vol.  9.  4to.  21.  2>.  * 
Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary, 
Vol.  14.  8vo.l2s. 


Sermons,  adapted  to  the  use  and  pe¬ 
rusal  of  Schools,  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Barrow,  12mo.  75. 

The  Arithmetical  Preceptor,  in  5 
parts,  by  Joseph  Youle,  l2mo.5s.  bds. 


EDUCATION. 


P.  Virgilii  hfaronis  Opera,  in  fidem 
optimorum  Exemplarium  castigata. 
1 8nio.  45. 


A  Narrative  respecting  the  varion^ 
Bills  which  have  lieen  framed  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  in  Scot* 
land,  8vo.  2s.  fid. 

Law  of  Auctions,  or  the  Auctioneer’s 
Practical  Guide;  by  T.  Williams, 
12mo.  4s.  fid. 

The  Pocket  Companion  to  tlie  Law  of 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes, 
checks,  drafts,  &c.  A.c.  To  which  are 
added.  Tables  of  the  Stamp  Duties, 
icc.  By  the  editor  of  the  Legal  and  Lite¬ 
rary  Journal, 28.  fid. 
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List  of  Works  recenili/  published. 


MbDIClNC  AMD  CHIRURCLRY. 

\ 

A  Treatise  on  Hydreiicephalus,  or 
Dropsy  of  the  Brain.  By.  James  Car- 
nirhael  Stiilih,  M.  I).  &c.  8vo.  68. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  ; 
in  which  are  explained  the  Preparations 
in  the  Hunterian  Collection.  By  Sir 
Everard  Home.  Bart.  F.R.S.  Serjeant 
Surgeon  to  the  Kmg,  Senior  Surgeon  to 
George’s  Hospital,  and  Honorary 
professor  to  the  Koyal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons.  Illustrated  by  132  Engravings 
by  Baslre,  after  Drawings  by  Mr.  Clift. 

^  vol.4to.  71.  7s.  bds. 

MILITARY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Defence  of  Fortified 
Places;  by  Mr.  Carnot.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Baton 
Moutalembcrt,  8vo.  8s. 

MISCSLLAMIOnS. 


An  Abridgement  of  Brady’s  Clavis 
Calendana;  on  a  complete  analysis  of 
ttie  Calendar,  Illustrated  by  Ecclesias¬ 
tical,  Historical,  and  Classical  Anecdotes. 
I'imu.  IDs-  6d.  bds. 

The  First  Nine  Reports  of  the  British 
aoJ  Foreign  Bible  Society,  1805  to  1813 
inclusive;  uniformly  printed  in  two 
thick  volumes,  8to.  Price  of  Vol.  I.  3s. 

6(1.  Vol.  II.  4s.  6d.  extra  boards. 

Select  Extracts  of  Correspondence 
since  the  Publication  of  the  Ninth  An- 
8iul  Report.  Price  8d. 

An  Address,  explanatory  of  the 
Principles,  Views,  and  Exertions  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
txtracted  from  the  First  Report  of  tlic 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  Stirlingshire 
awl  its  vicinity.  Price  8d. 

A  New  Dutch  Grammar,  with  Prac¬ 
tical  Exercises ;  containing  also  a  Vo- 
whulary,  Dialogues,  Idioms,  Letters, 
ike.  By  J.  B.  D'Hussendoiick,  M..A. 
Price  6s, 

Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra  ;  a  Nar- 
ranve founded  on  History.  By  the  .Au¬ 
thor  of  Patriarchal  Times.  ‘^..Volumes 
Juoiecimo.  Price  1 2s.  in  bds. 

A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in 
vhich  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Primitive 
Nations  of  the  World,  and  the  Pro¬ 
phecies  relating  to  them,  on  Principles 
tendiiig  to  remove  the  Imperfection  and 
Discordance  of  preceding  Systems.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Hales,  D.  D.  Rector 
of  Kiilesandra,  in  Ireland.  4  vols.  4to. 

8s.  bds. 


An  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Reports 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Society  fur 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  from 
the  Commencement  of  its  Connection 
with  the  East  India  Missions,  A.D.  1709, 
to  the  present  day ;  together  with  the 
Charges  delivered  to  the  Missionaries, 
at  different  periods,  on  their  departure 
for  their  several  Missions.  8vo.  13s. 
boards. 

POETRY.  • 

Orlando  in  Roncesvalies,  a  Poem  in 
5  Cantos.  By  I.  H.  Merrivale,  Esq.  crown 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Legend  of  Iona,  with  other  Poems. 
By  Walter  Paterson.  8vo.  12s. 

Sortes  Horatianse,  a  Poetical  Review 
of  Poetical  Talent,  ic.  with  notes,  l2mo. 
bs.  6d. 

Pleasure*  of  Pity,  and  other  Poerof. 
By  Ferdinand  Fullerton  Western,  Esq. 
4to.  II.  ]  Is.  6d. 


POLITICAL. 

Napoleon’s  Conduct  towards  Prussia 
since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  from  the  ori- 
giual  Documents  published  by  Order  of 
the  Prussian  Government  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  an  Appendix 
and  Anecdotes  by  the  Editor. 

Rus>ia  or  the  Crisis  of  Europe;  with 
an  .Account  oi  the  Russian  Campaign,  6s. 

Grecnfell’s  Observations  on  the  Expe«* 
diency  and  Facil.ty  of  a  Copper  Coinage 
of  Uniform  Weight  and  a  Standard  Va*  * 
luc, 

A  I  etter  to  Matthew  Gregson,  Esq. 
treaeUrer  of  the  Bine  Cont  School,  Liver¬ 
pool;  by  the  Rev.  R.  Blacow,  B.  A.  Is. 

THeOLOGY  AND  SACRED  LITBRATCRE. 

Part  1.  of  a  Hebrew,  Latin  and  Eng^  • 
Tish  Dictionary :  containing  all  tne 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  used  in  the 
Old  Testament, '  arranged  under  one 
alphabet,  &c.  By  Joseph  Sauiuel* 
C.  F.  Frey.  Royal  §vo.  12s. 

The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning 
Go^e,  the  last  Tyrant  of  the  Church, 
his  Invasion  of  Ko»,  bis  discomfiture, 
and  final  fall ;  examined,'  and  in  pvt 
illustrated.  By  Granville  Penn,  Esq. 
fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Liwrence^s  Remarks  upon  the  Sys-^ 
tematical  Clas>iQcation  of  Manuscript^; 
adopted  by  Griesbacb,  in  bis  Edition 
(»f  the  Greek  Testament.  Svo.  Price 
5s.. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tile  length  to  which  the  Critique  on  Dr.  Williams’d  work  has  unexpectedly 
•tklentle^l,  rompeU  u«  to  reserve  many  articles  of  literary  information  till  our  next 
mimher.  We  wen;  unwilling  to  divide  the  first  article,  it  being  a  continuation  ot 
what  appeared  in  our  January  number :  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  importance  ol 
the  subjects  «  hich  it  discusses,  will  amply  atone  with  our  readers,  for  the  unusual 
portion  of  our  pages  which  it  occupies. 

We  have  receivixl  a  letter  with  the  signature  X,  and  feel  ourselves  much  obliged 
to  the  unknown  writer.  We  hope  that  our  tuture  ouinbeTs  will  furuKh  the*  best  re¬ 
ply  to  bis  friendly  suggestion. 

If  the  Friend  who  signs  himself  Justitius,  will  acquaint  the  Publisher  with  bis 
real  name  and  address,  his  communication  shall  be  iiiins'ediaCely  attended  to. 

We  have  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  communication  from 
the  Rev.  A.  Creak,  relative  to  the  question,  which  has  been  lately  agitated,  as  to 
Dr.  Watts's  latest  sentiments,  on  the>  doctrine  of  the  Trinity* 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Revteus, 


Dear  Sir,  Yarmouth,  March  18,  18H. 

As  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  **  A  faithful  Euquiry  after  the  Ancient  and  Original 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,”  has  been  involv^  in 
the  recent  discussions  respecting  tiie  genuine  sentiments  of  Dr.  Watts,  1  will  thank 
you  to  insert  the  following  remarks  upon  it. 

It  was  prepareil  for  the  press,  and  a  small  edition  of  it  was  taken  olT,  in  the  yearl74j. 
The  whole  of  this  edition,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  copies,  was  destroyed, 
in  consequence,  as  tradition  informs  us,  of  the  representations  of  some  of  Uk 
Doctor’s  friends.  Siqce  the  publication  of  the  Eclectic  Review  of  the  late  Rev,  Mr. 
Palmer’s  piece  on  thib  subject,  1  have  been  favoured,  through  the  kindness  of  Joseph 
Parker,  Esq.  of  Mettinghaiii,  Suffolk,  with  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Watts’s  printed  copy 
of  the  Enquiry,  &c.  Ou  the  outside  of  it,  there  are  written,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  words  **  not  corrected  ftdiy and,  in  the  bo-ly  of  it,  there  are  twelve  eraselnent^ 
and  interlineations.  Several  of  tliem  are  merely  verbal,  and  no  one  of  them  isot 
the  least  possible  importance  in  the  controversy  respecting  his  sentiments. 

As  Mr.  Parker’s  father  was  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Watts,  his  family  and  some  of 
his  connexions  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Doctor's  hand-writing,  and  are  qua¬ 
lified,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  parole  evidence,  derived 
from  the  purest  traditionary  sources,  of  the  Doctor’s  reputed  and  substantial 
orthodoxy. 

The  particulars  which  have  been  just  recited,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  allowed  to 
be  decisive  of  two  points,  viz.  the  genuineness  of  the  painphKt  in  question,  and 
the  real  sentiments  of  Dr.  Watts,  within  three  years  of  his  dt'ath.  Some  of  tbe* 
abettors  of  the  Doctor's  orthodoxy  have  thought  it  right  to  deny  the  one,  and  the 
assertors  of  his  heterodoxy  have  laboured  under  a  misconception  of  the  other.  It 
is  hoped,  that,  as  the  public  arc  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  evidence  of  the 
case,  the  Doctor’s  friends  will  reiiotince  their  scepticism,  and  his  enemies  abate 
their  triumph. 

1  have  made  these  observationt>,  not  with  the  view  of  implicatiag  myself  in  any 
particular  theological  speculations,  but  of  placing,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  an 
historical  question  on  its  true  grounds. 

I  will  just  add,  that  the  edition  of  Dr.  WattsS  pamphlet  which  was  printed  in 
180^,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  compared  them,  an  exact  reprint  of  the  edition  of  1743, 
with  the  exception  of  the  “  Extracts  from  the  Author’s  other  writings  on  thr 
Trinity,”  which,  of  course,  were  not  appended  to  the  original  edition.— 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  CREAK. 
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